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Preface 


The ‘and’ in the subtitle of this book is meant as a conjunctive: in the homilies of 
John Chrysostom, I do not here intend for scholarly traditions to be understood 
as separate from their rhetorical aims. By 'and' neither do I denote a catalogu- 
ing of A followed by B, an analysis of traditions of Bible study in the Homilies on 
Genesis followed by a study of the preacher's many paraenetic addresses cours- 
ing throughout our 67 homilies. Instead, I attempt to view the scholastic and 
the oratorical as two sides of the same, organic art intended for performance. 

This said, however, it must be admitted that this study devotes more pages 
to the archaeology and categorization of the exegetical traditions on which 
Chrysostom draws, what Pierre Fruchon called the ‘prior community’. That 
is because while there are many studies that include John Chrysostom in a 
reception-history or effect-history analysis of Genesis exegesis, we know a lim- 
ited amount about how Chrysostom interacted with the sizeable foundation 
work that had already been done on the book of Genesis by the late 4th-century. 
And in order to analyze the rhetorical purposes of tradition, which I accom- 
plish by case-studies in Chapters 2, 3, and 4, that which Chrysostom received 
as tradition must also be established— chapters 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

The important study of Hagit Amirav, as Frances Young recognized, suggests 
that much can be learned about the transmission of ideas and biblical learning 
in early Christianity by scrutinizing John Chrysostom's approach to the teach- 
ing of the book of Genesis. His work illuminates an ongoing process of debate 
about patterns of reference around specific texts and offers the opportunity 
to examine how rhetorical context and the idealized aims of discourse factor 
into the choices made. The present volume, therefore, may be viewed as an 
extended analysis of the inspiring work of these two scholars. 

If John Chrysostom possesses any originality in the history of the art of bib- 
lical interpretation, it is in his eclectic and almost compilatory practice on 
the one hand, and his at times brilliant application of technical questions to 
moral paraenesis on the other. This diversity of practice is likely the product 
of the contexts in which he worked and the resources at his disposal. I avoid 
the word ‘method’ because it is slightly misleading, implying the systematic 
strain for a coherence between hermeneutical theory and interpretative result 
that does not belong to our preacher. That is not to downplay the importance 
of such passages where hermeneutical theory comes to the fore—we have 
always famous passages like that in his Homily 5 on Isaiah 6, which captured 
Bultmann's attention (see Chapter 2, n. 15). It is to stress rather that at the 
points where he can be tested, Chrysostom is not always internally consistent 
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(as Catherine Broc-Schmezer demonstrated so aptly) nor does he perform in 
the way we would expect of a student of Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore, rais- 
ing again the question of context and tradition. While as a genre compilatory 
exegesis would flourish well after Chrysostom’s time, a systematic study of his 
exegesis of Genesis deepens the conclusions of Amirav and Young and, I hope, 
provides us with a fuller profile of his activity insofar as it involved the bible, 
its interpretations, and the ways these traditions were employed for Christian 
self-understanding. Attending to Chrysostom helps us put an ear to the ground 
and, as it were, detect even if faintly how the waters of biblical science were 
flowing at the time. 
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Note on the Text of Chrysostom's Homilies on 
Genesis in the Patrologia Graeca 


The subject of this research, John Chrysostom's Homilies on Genesis (CPG 4409), 
is accessible in volumes 53 and 54 of the Patrologia Graeca (PG), first pub- 
lished in 1859. In itself, this text has no critical value. The surviving manuscript 
tradition containing all or parts of the series exceeds the staggering figure of 
500 witnesses, some more complete than others. The text available in Migne's 
PG represents a fraction of this and is based on a twofold adaptation process 
without solid methodology. The point first to consider is that of Migne him- 
self, the editor of the PG. The Greek text of PG 53-54 is a reproduction of the 
text edited by Montfaucon (1718-1738). As for Montfaucon's variant readings, 
Migne pillaged them with a selective, if not arbitrary eye: there is no clearly 
stated methodology for which variants make it into Migne's notes and which 
do not. But this brings us to the second adaptation of previous editions, that 
of Montfaucon's own edition. It cannot be called critical in the modern sense 
of the term. He did not present the riches at his disposal in an accessible 
way. With the resources of the then Bibliothéque royale available to him, this 
Benedictine scholar claimed to have consulted manuscripts not used by previ- 
ous editions.! Yet, his method of listing variant readings is unclear; he offers 
no procedure and does not list the manuscripts used. Where they are men- 
tioned, variant readings or emendations do not refer to their sources in the 
manuscripts.? 

Another feature of Montfaucon's edition is that he combines the efforts 
of previous editions. In 1612, the edition of Savile appeared and sometime 
shortly thereafter, du Duc made an edition with reference to Savile and other 
manuscripts. Montfaucon used both du Duc and Savile, thereby supplement- 
ing his text and apparatus with a different pool of resources without clear state- 


1 B. Mondrain, Bernard de Montfaucon et l'étude des manuscrits grecs Scriptorium 66.2 
(2012), 289-291. An account of the origin and development of the manuscripts in the BnF 
is in P. Augustin-]-.H. Sautel, Codices chrysostomici graeci, VII: Codicum Parisinorum partem 
priorem, DER 80 (Paris: CNRS Editions, 2011), and this volume also describes many of the 
manuscripts that witness to the Homilies on Genesis. 

2 W.A. Markowicz, The Text Tradition of St. John Chrysostom's Homilies on Genesis and Mss. 
Michiganensis 139, 78 and Holkhamicus 61 (Diss. University of Michigan, 1953), 66-67; H. Ami- 
rav, Rhetoric and Tradition: John Chrysostom on Noah and the Flood, TEG 12 (Leuven: Peeters, 
2003), 56-57. 
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ment as to how and why. The resulting text in the PG 53-54 is thus a combina- 
tion of multiple renaissance editions whose precise layering and relationships 
are unclear? 

Despite this lack of a modern critical edition, there are grounds for con- 
fidence in a degree of faithful representation* of the Migne text because it 
is based, ultimately, on Savile. Savile, the early seventeenth-century scholar 
who worked with the resources of the Bodleian, is clearer than his prede- 
cessors about which manuscripts he used. Even though he does not present 
his apparatus with critical annotation, Saviles methodological transparency 
for establishing his text sets him apart from du Duc and Montfaucon. Savile 
explains that his edition is based on a collation of Novi Collegii 84 and 71, and 
Magdalensis 3. He also used an unknown manuscript to which he attributed 
great authority and antiquity, which he refers to as the emendatissimus.5 And 
herein lies another boon for Savile's text. Fortunately, he chose relatively reli- 
able manuscripts. Markowicz's study of the manuscript tradition showed that 
Savile's manuscripts dated likely to the eleventh century. Relative to two of the 
three groups Markowicz marks for the manuscript tradition of the Homilies 
on Genesis, the manuscripts that Savile used possess few errors.® While these 


3 Markowicz, Text Tradition, 53-64 shows the variants between du Duc and Savile, noting that 
there is much agreement. FJ. Léroy, ‘Les manuscrits de Montfaucon et I’ Edition de s. Jean 
Chrysostome: notes sur quelques manuscrits du supplément grec, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, Traditio 20 (1964), 411-418, overviews Montfaucon's handling and categorization of mss 
and papers grouped under the rubric Joannes Chrysostomus: 

4 G. Bady, La tradition des oeuvres de Jean Chrysostome, entre transmission et transforma- 
tion, RÉByz 68 (2010), 151-152, speaks of ‘degrees of authenticity' in the face of the likely 
impossibility of arriving at 'the original' of Chrysostom's works. Nevertheless, he suggests 
that the ‘textual state’ reflected in the ninth- to eleventh-centuries resurgence of transmission 
of Chrysostom's texts may provide a more epistemologically reliable foundation in compar- 
ison with modern editions made from manuscripts available at hand. Bady notes, further, 
that the textual tradition of the Homilies on Genesis stemming from these centuries is an 
example of a series which may ‘gain as much in antiquity as in reliability’. Cf. G. Bady, ‘Les 
manuscrits grecs des ceuvres de Jean Chrysostom d'aprés la base de données Pinakes et les 
Codices Chrysostomici Graeci VII: Codicum Parisinorum pars prior, Eruditio antiqua 4 (2012), 
68 for a chart distribution of the antiquity of Chrysostomian manuscripts in Paris available 
in the Pinakes database, 1696 of which likely emerged from the Byzantine renaissance of the 
ninth- to eleventh-centuries. We await Crépey's critical edition of the Homilies on Genesis to 
deliver a more specific verdict as to the relative reliability of the text made available in the PG 
53-54. 

5 Markowicz, Text Tradition, 44-51. 

6 Markowicz, Text Tradition, 260—261. Markowicz discerns three groups in the tradition: 1, 
which represents an independent publication of stenographers; 11, which represents Chrysos- 
tom’s corrections; 111, which represents an attempted harmony of the two (ibid., 258). Notably, 
Savile used the uth-century mss Novi Collegii 71. Markowicz recommended this manuscript 
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two factors, antiquity and relative accuracy, bode well for the reliability of the 
text established by Savile, we await the critical edition of In Gen. hom. 1-12 
based on the doctoral thesis of Cyrille Crépey to place this conclusion in con- 
text and make steps towards clarifying the value of Savile's work." In a private 
correspondence, Crépey has expressed cautious optimism about some of the 
PG text, but suggested that based on a coalition independent of Savile's work, 
some significant corrections need to be made.? This is a sign that work regard- 
ing our knowledge of Chrysostom's exegesis and preaching may be done on the 
PG text while holding as a possibility that certain philologically based points 
may become subject to dispute and revision in the wake of Crépey's edition— 
a monumental task which deserves our praise and support. 

For our present purposes, then, we proceed with a cautious use of the PG 53- 
54. Because we cannot at any given moment be certain which group this text 
represents, our study does not operate on the basis that the form in which we 
study the texts was the form in which they were delivered by John Chrysos- 
tom. This study approaches the texts as units intended for delivery as idealized 
conceptions of the dynamics between rhetoric and tradition. While chapter 1 


as the basis for Group 111 of In Gen. hom. 31-67, as it contains the least errors relative to the 
other manuscripts in this family. Magdalensis 3 Markowicz recommends for Group 1 of this 
section of the Homilies. Concerning the division of the groups in the manuscript tradition, see 
ibid., 16-18 and Amirav, Rhetoric and Tradition, 57. The series division that Markowicz makes 
between In Gen. hom. 1-30 and 31-67 is not the same thing as the division of groups in the 
manuscript tradition. The series division, roughly between the first half and second half of the 
67 homilies, is due to its size and the fact that a lengthy pause in the liturgical season (Holy 
Week) is mentioned in John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 33.1 (PG 53.306); see C. Crépey, 'Les 
Homélies sur la Genése de Jean Chrysostome: unité de la série, chronologie de la succession, 
provenance et datation, REAug 55.1 (2009), 90-101. Only rarely do we have a manuscript that 
contains all 67 homilies; New College 71 is one such manuscript, and so was, presumably, Sav- 
ile's emendatissimus. See J.D. Cook, Preaching and Popular Christianity. Reading the Sermons 
of John Chrysostom, OTRM (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2019), 37-46 on transmission 
of Chrysostom's homilies generally. Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 6.4.9 (GCS NF 1.316,12-13) mentions a 
distinction between Chrysostom's homilies as taken down by stenographers when he spoke 
and ‘discourses that were given by him’ (éx0o8évtes map’ adtod Aöyoı). Following Mayer, Cook 
correlates these two versions to ‘rough’ and ‘smooth’ recensions of Chrysostom's works, and 
discusses the different possibilities for which audiences were intended by each recension. 
There is a deeper methodological problem, however. Bady, ‘La tradition! 156 points out that 
in the case of many series, there is no evidence that Chrysostom himself 'reworked' his texts; 
cf. W. Mayer, The Homilies of St John Chrysostom. Provenance: Reshaping the Foundations, OCA 
273 (Rome: Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 2005), 361, who discusses this problem in relation- 
ship to the Expositions on the Psalms. Cook seems aware of this when he notes the possibility 
of scribal revision (33-34) in some cases. 
7 C.Crépey, Jean Chrysostome: Homélies sur la Genèse (Diss. Paris 1v-Sorbonne, 2004). 
8 Dated 12 September 2020, private email correspondence. 
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demonstrates that the themes in the Homilies on Genesis fit amongst other 
works that can with greater certainty be dated to delivery in Chrysostom's early 
Antiochene period, the arguments are not dependent on this being the case. 


PART 1 


Integrating Tradition and Rhetoric 


[When God explains his creation to us] the world ceases to be scat- 
tered vocabulary, it has become a poem, it has meaning, it has order, 
it comes from something and is going somewhere [...] we have our 
place and our role within it. 


— PAUL CLAUDEL, Introduction au livre de Ruth (59-60) 


Here there is no random succession, a mere variety of conceptions; 
rather by constantly following models and developing them, a tradi- 
tion is formed with which every new attempt must come to terms. 
The performing artist too has a certain consciousness of this. The 
way that he approaches a work or a roleis always in some way related 
to models that approached it in the same way. But this has noth- 
ing to do with blind imitation. Although the tradition created by 
a great actor, director, or musician remains effective as a model, it 
is not a brake on free creation, but has become so fused with the 
work that concern with this model stimulates an artist's creative 
interpretive powers no less than does concern with the work itself. 
The performing arts have this special quality: that the works they 
deal with are explicitly left open to such re-creation and thus visibly 
hold the identity and continuity of the work of art open towards its 
future. 
— HANS-GEORG GADAMER, Truth and Method (18-119) 


CHAPTER 1 


Introduction: Integrating Tradition and Rhetoric 


As a preacher whose mass-communication task involved the explanation of 
the Scriptures, John Chrysostom resembled what Hans-Georg Gadamer identi- 
fied as the hermeneutical character of the performing artist. Gadamer's fusion 
of tradition and work speaks about presuppositions *with which every new 
attempt must come to terms’. This is captured not so much by Howard Johnson's 
2016 Shylock is My Name, the imaginative contemporary rewriting of Shake- 
speare's The Merchant of Venice, but rather better by the 2004 film adaptation 
of the play in which Al Pacino played the lead, Shylock. Because it interprets 
a model, we may say that Pacino's performance was effected, deliberately or 
not, by previous performances of the same, such as Patrick Stuart's in the 1978 
Royal Shakespeare Company production. When John Chrysostom, the prolific 
fourth-century Greek preacher in the Roman province of Syria, set to explain 
his bible to his public, a profusion of exegetical models was available to him. He 
negotiated these models and placed them into his wider rhetorical purposes. 
Deliberately or not, just as Pacino performing for film and Stuart performing for 
RSC, he responded to his models according to the circumstances of his liturgi- 
cal, pastoral, and political situation. 

Recently, sharpened scrutiny of John Chrysostom’s work has clarified the lin- 
eaments of his intellectual profile. Fruitful studies have situated him in relation 
to the traditions of medico-philosophical rhetoric and anti-intellectual Greco- 
Roman paideia on the one hand, and an eclectic Alexandrian-Antiochene bib- 
lical exegesis and Basilian-Meletian Homoiousian theology on the other. Given 
the volume of his literary heritage (not always a straightforward one, however), 
studying Chrysostom in relation to his sources illuminates the wider landscape 
of the transmission of ideas in early Christianity, particularly as concerns the 
complex dynamics between biblical text, tradition of commentary, preacher, 
and intended audience. The purpose of this book is to view these elements 
in their integrality. One of these elements, tradition of commentary, has been 
notoriously difficult to trace due to the lack of surviving works in Chrysos- 
tom's immediate circle. But recent advancements in the production of critical 
text editions of compilation literature, such as the Genesis catenae and Pro- 
copius's Commentary on Genesis, enable the possibility to clarify to unprece- 
dented depths how Chrysostom stood in relation to his contemporaries and 
predecessors. But in the context of a homily, exegesis never serves an end in 
itself; it is always oriented towards a more complex rhetorical purpose. Exege- 
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sis becomes a vital imaginative resource by which the preacher ascribes dif- 
ferent quantitative values to ethical and spiritual 'spaces' created within the 
discourse.! A rhetorical analysis of tradition's effects may thereby show how, 
from the perspective of one preacher, the transmission of ideas factored into 
his own presentation of biblical teaching for a popular audience. Consider- 
ing Gadamer's approach further will provide a general grammar from which 
to identify the priorities of our study in relation to recent advancements in the 
study of patristic exegetical traditions. 

Gadamer deepened his understanding of tradition by considering it as a 
dialogical phenomenon. The resulting framework is essential for grasping the 
methodology of this book, which seeks to view in integrality three key elements 
within Chrysostom's homilies: exegetical tradition, Chrysostom’s own exegeti- 
cal choices, and the rhetorical purposes to which he placed this fusion. 

For Gadamer, the text and the interpreter interact as a conversation which 
proceeds by question and answer, the former taking priority? To interpret the 
text is to treat the text as an answer to a question, a question now at least par- 
tially lost to empirical historical knowledge. But the attempted reconstruction 
ofthe question enables an engagement with the horizon of expectations which 
gave rise to the text. From this circle, the interpreter addresses his or her own 
questions. This helps describe the process of the second and third elements, 
Chrysostom's own exegetical choices and how he presents them as answers to 
previous questions. But how do these elements interact with the first, the prior 
exegetical tradition? 

Gadamer's student Jauss, who developed the theoretical framework of Re- 
zeptionsgeschichte in distinction to his teacher's Wirkungsgeschichte, illumi- 
nated where tradition fits into this process. The category of reception refocuses 
the aesthetic experience of the interpreter interacting with models of ques- 
tion and answer? As Elliott explains it, 'any new understanding of a text in 
the light of another one is anchored to past understandings and misunder- 


1 J.Stenger, Johannes Chrysostomos und die Christianisierung der Polis. »Damit die Städte Städte 
werden«, STAC 115 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2019), 20. 

2 Itwasfromthe Biography of R.G. Collingwood that Gadamer drew this notion: H.-G. Gadamer, 
Wahrheit und Methode. Grundzüge einer philosophischen Hermeneutik (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1990), 381; R. Boutet, ‘La métaphysique en dialogue: sur l' appropriation herméneu- 
tique de Platon par H.-G. Gadamer, Archives de Philosophie 77.3 (2014), 471-488 discusses 
Gadamer's understanding of dialogue in-depth. 

3 This is elaborated in J. Jauß, Aesthetische Erfahrung und literarische Hermeneutik (Frankfurt: 
Suhrkamp, 1982), but see also the essays in ibid., Literatur in Alterität und Modernitát der Mit- 
telalterlichen Literatur: Gesammelte Aufsätze, 1956-1976 (München: Fink, 1977), esp. 11-14. 
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standings ... we are never the first to join in the questioning and answering’* 
Fruchon went so far as to characterize this tradition as a 'prior community' 
(communauté préalable), and it is this community which enables interpretative 
dialogue with the text.5 Thus the dialogical framework which Gadamer under- 
stood as constitutive of text and interpreter is applied schematically to include 
the historical conditioning of question and answer by previous models. Antici- 
pating Jauss, Blumenberg had already applied the phenomenon of dialogue to 
understand the features of early Christian intellectual tradition. Considering 
Blumenberg's move is instructive for further articulating how tradition, inter- 
preter, and context may be integrated. 

In a grossly neglected essay, Blumenberg viewed the self-understanding of 
Christian theology as the answer to a question posed by pagan philosophy. 
Early Christian theology, he argued, presented itself as 'New' by formulating its 
propositions as a ‘decisive response’ (Antwort auftreten) to the ‘Old’. In doing so, 
tradition in early Christianity constituted the 'tracing in the body of previous 
knowledge its very own fundamental questions’? What, exactly, is this ‘pre- 
vious knowledge' (Bestand des Alten)? Blumenberg provided examples such 
as the Divine Institutes, whose author Lactantius had proposed it as a novel 
summa which would assemble fragments of the truth scattered throughout the 
ancient philosophers and place them into a coherent, faultless system. The cri- 
terion of truth for Lactantius was, of course, the anthropological teachings of 
the Scriptures.? For Blumenberg, Lactantius sought the motivation of the ques- 
tions posed in biblical and pagan literature by posing his own questions.!? But 


4 M. Elliott, The Heart of Biblical Theology. Providence Experienced (Farnham: Ashgate, 2012), 


59. 
5 P. Fruchon, 'Exégése biblique et tradition’, Esprit 366 (1967), 885-886. 
6 In this book I use 'early Christian to connote the wider cultural milieu in which Christian- 


ity developed as a religious phenomenon, and I use ‘patristic’ to connote more specifically 
the group of known authors and figures involved in creating traditions of textual interpre- 
tation. I acknowledge that the distinction is problematic, and the categories overlap. 

7 H. Blumenberg, ‘Kritik und Rezeption antiker Philosophie in der Patristik. Strukturanaly- 
sen zu einer Morphologie der Tradition’, A. Haverkamp (ed.), Ästhetische und metaphorol- 
ogische Schriften (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp Verlag, 2001), 272-273. I rely here on the study of 
P.-A. Alt, "Traditions and the Dynamics of Change: Preliminary Thoughts on a Key Issue in 
Early Modern Studies) in A.J. Johnston et al. (eds.), Transforming Topoi. The Exigencies and 
Impositions of Tradition, BMFF 23 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2018), 32-33. 

8 Blumenberg, Kritik und Rezeption) 269. 

9 M. Perrin, L'homme antique et chrétien: l'anthropologie de Lactance, 250-325, ThHist 59 
(Paris: Beauchesne, 1981), 30. 

10 Cf. R.B. Pippin, Blumenberg and the Modernity Problem), The Review of Metaphysics 40.3 
(1987), 556-557. 
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not all ideas flowed in such a clearly defined direction and structure of tradi- 
tion. Blumenberg's study of the phenomenon of early Christian tradition must 
be viewed within his wider metaphorology and his response to Lówith's con- 
ception of idea-constants carrying over from one epoch to another (primarily 
the modern notion of progress as a secularized version of premodern escha- 
tology).! Like Ricœur, Blumenberg understood tradition as constraint at the 
level of form and function? Thus, continuity across epochs may be conceived 
through a one-way flow of dependence, and hence less as a dialogical form 
imagined by Jauss. Indeed, Blumenberg held that new teachings or interpre- 
tative patterns could only be deployed if previous models were invoked and 
transformed, and for this his use of Lactantius' Divine Institutes fits rather well: 
the ‘Old’ philosophy was reinvented, made to speak upon the same plane as bib- 
lical literature, for the questions of the ‘New. It thereby reveals what Blumen- 
berg took to be ‘das prinzipielle Dilemma der Patristik' which was ‘on the one 
hand to represent the absolute claim and exertion of a new teaching and yet, 
on the other hand, be allowed to place the old teaching so far into falsity that 
they can no longer be pressed into service’! Blumenberg’s formulation thereby 
calls attention to the dynamics of tradition as a process in which preceding 
problems shape 'our' questions and answers. This analysis of the rhetoric of tra- 
dition brings our focus to the ways authors conceived their teachings in light of 
the awareness of previous models— searching for the motivation of some ques- 
tions by looking at previous answers—and so helps construe our approach to 
biblical exegetical traditions which operated similarly. 

For our purposes, Blumenberg's view of the flow of questions complements 
Jauss's priority of the aesthetic dialogical experience of the reader. Together 
these may be sharpened by incorporating Young's account of patristic exeget- 
ical tradition. She writes, "Traditions of interpretation [of Biblical texts] there 
certainly were. Sometimes these suggest methodological differences, but more 
often they reflect debates about reference which accumulate around specific 
texts.!* Building on Amirav's study of three Homilies on Genesis by John Chry- 
sostom, which integrates Chrysostom's engagement with exegetical traditions 


11 H. Blumenberg, The Legitimacy of the Modern Age, R. Wallace (trans.) (Cambridge, MA: 
MIT Press, 1985), 8. 

12 S. Hawkins, ‘Theory of a Practice: A foundation for Blumenberg's metaphorology in 
Ricoeur’s theory of Metaphor’, Thesis Eleven 155.1 (2019), 97: latent and overt metaphors 
endure across epochs as a way of structuring our thought’ 

13 Blumenberg, Kritik und Rezeption) 275. 

14 F. Young, ‘Traditions of Exegesis, in J.C. Paget-J. Schaper (eds.), The Cambridge History of 
the Bible. From the Beginnings to 600 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013), 734. 
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into his rhetorical aims, Young concludes that patristic exegetes shared many 
methodological points in common, and where they diverged, diverged more 
over patterns or correspondences of text-referent.!? 

Perhaps a useful metaphor to infer from Young's statement is that individ- 
ual biblical texts functioned like webs. Various interpreters drew into the ambit 
of a particular text-web a referent concerning its value or role in the history of 
salvation. Along with competing claims for the referent(s), so too were drawn 
in corresponding exegetical techniques, parallel biblical texts, and rhetorical 
performances. Because there is considerable repetition of both the text and 
referent correspondence and the techniques used to establish these correspon- 
dences across different authors and genres, we may posit a degree of learning, 
of shared knowledge, that makes possible the accumulation of these webs. 
Thus, these traditions may be deemed ‘scholarly’, even though the degree of 
learning and individual nuance differed considerably amongst authors and we 
cannot presuppose a uniform scholastic environment behind disparate con- 
texts. I discuss this further below, as there are significant advancements and 
open questions in the field of studying these scholarly exegetical traditions 
in early Christianity. For the present purpose of establishing a wider gram- 
mar for the key terms and methodology of this study, it suffices to say that the 
notion of dialogue through revision derived from Jauss and Blumenberg may 
be applied to assess the tone and context of the various interpretative events 
which navigate and so contribute to these webs, bringing to the fore how an 
author engaged the Old-New dynamic within various text-webs. 

Indeed, as Chrysostom's homilies demand, the use of scholarly exegetical 
traditions must be viewed in their rhetorical context. Meeting this demand 
may prove useful to wider developments in contemporary biblical criticism and 
‘theological interpretation. Many have taken reception-study to mean some- 
thing like the examination of a chain of voices stemming from the text and 
bridging with the conceptual apparatus of the interpreter.!6 But if Jauss's chief 


15 Young, Traditions of Exegesis’, 745. 

16  Forexample: W. Lamb (ed.-trans.), The Catena in Marcum. A Byzantine Anthology of Early 
Commentary on Mark, TENTS 6 (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 5, 7-8, acknowledges the confusion 
created by the use of Wirkungsgeschichte as applied by theological studies. Following 
Ricœur, he identifies the value of patristic exegesis as testifying to ‘the way in which a 
particular text or narrative can be translated, repeated, refigured and rewritten in differ- 
ent communities of reading and interpretation ... the identification of these trajectories 
in biblical interpretation amounts to much more than a rather antiquarian interest in his- 
torical theology ... they continue to shape and form the consciousness of those engaged in 
the enterprise of interpretation’. His concern, however, is with the 'assumptions and pre- 
suppositions' which are ‘at work in contemporary debates’. Similarly, the ‘Patristic Recep- 
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concern in Rezeptionsgeschichte was to trace the aesthetic experience of the 
reader, the lucidity of this tracing may be enhanced by attending to the inter- 
pretative experience of past readers and how tradition was construed in their 
own practice. To do this, what individual readers and interpreters actually 
received as tradition must be identified. The present volume thereby heavily 
involves the reconstruction ofJohn Chrysostom's web (Part Two), so as to assess 
his own engagement with it. 

Having thus illustrated the need for accounting for what I have presented 
as the threefold aesthetic experience of Chrysostom as exegete, the following 
working definitions of the key terms in the title of this book are proposed to 
frame the methodology throughout. 

— By 'tradition' of scholarly exegesis I understand the construction of a cor- 
respondence between biblical text and its proposed referent(s) that, across 
different authors and genres, accumulates nuanced techniques and ideas for 
supporting, adjusting, or revising this correspondence. ‘Patristic exegetical 
tradition' refers to the viewing of these constructions as an abstract collec- 
tive phenomenon but does not necessarily imply a wooden transmission of 
ideas from one author to another. 

— By ‘rhetorical aims’ I understand the experience of revising previous tradi- 
tions for the sake of a particular context. It thereby considers an author's 
own understanding of a previous tradition and the value it bears for his or 
her own purposes. 

In the remainder of this introduction, it will be useful to survey contemporary 
advances in the reconstruction of scholarly exegetical traditions and the con- 
texts in which notable developments occurred. In turn, this will enable us to 
situate John Chrysostom's Homilies on Genesis within the rhetorical contexts 
of early Christianity in which the teaching of Scripture flourished, especially 
forms relating to questions-and-answers. 


tion’ of Rom 13,1 is the foreground of long case-study (extending into the 2oth-century) 
of R. Evans, Reception History, Tradition and Biblical Interpretation: Gadamer and Jauss 
(London: Bloomsbury, 2014), 144-179. Evans performs this study in order to evaluate one 
prominent approach to Wirkungsgeschichte which valorizes the exemplary, or what Jauss 
referred to as the ‘high crest' authors of a tradition. His point is to demonstrate that such 
selections involve value judgments about which authors or media matter, and that they 
relate his own interpretation to the tacit operation of the principles offered by such past 
authorities in contemporary interpretation. We may go a step further than Evans and say 
that while such canonical selections place into relief the life praxis of the [contemporary] 
reader' (Elliott, The Heart of Biblical Theology, 59), they tend to obscure the life praxis of 
the readers of the past, reducing patristic voices to links in a chain and not examining 
how, exactly, the links are connected in the first place. 
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To explain difficulties and analyze the content of the bible, patristic exegetical 
traditions used the techniques and goals of ancient literary scholarship. By the 
fourth-century, many of these techniques had been popularized by the rhetor- 
ical schools, and they were also in use in philosophical circles which relied 
heavily on the exegesis of school-founders for their doctrine. It is difficult to 
reconstruct the relationship in Late Antiquity between the teaching of gram- 
mar, the criticism of literature (including not just poetry such as Homer but 
speeches such as Demosthenes), and training for public oratory in which tools 
from other disciplines were assimilated based on the needs of the context. As 
we focus on Greek authors, a careful examination of patristic exegesis shows 
adaptation of Greco-Roman literary criticism at three levels: 1) the primary goal 
of establishing a or the!” $ró6sctc (‘over-all argument’) or voôs (‘thought’) of a 
text in relation to a culture of moral improvement, often conceived of the ‘mys- 
tery of Christ’ which overrode linguistic concerns;!® 2) general methodological 
approaches such as the concern to establish ‘clarity’ in the face of apparently 
contradictory texts or the identification of forensic elements in a speech ortext; 
3) specific technical questions posed, including discussions of topography and 
geography, the identification of literary tropes, the resolution of obscurities or 
potential problems such as narrative contradiction, and the value of variant 
readings of a given text.!? 

Idealized reconstruction from the rhetorical schools and the scholia indi- 
cate that variation on a five-fold procedure encompasses a typical application 
of these techniques for exegesis: quotation of the lemma; provision of trans- 


17 AsM.Heath, John Chrysostom, Rhetoric, and Galatians’, Biblical Interpretation 12.4 (2004), 
375, points out, we should be careful in our use of the definite article on this point: exegetes 
in mid-to-late antiquity could identify multiple aims to a single text. 

18 E Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997), 248; A. Viciano, ‘Das formale Verfahren der Antiochenischen 
Schriftauslegung’, in G. Schollgen—Clemens Scholten (eds.), Stimuli. Exegese und thre Her- 
meneutik in Antike und Christentum, JAC ERG 23 (Miinster: Aschendorff, 1996), 390-391. 
B. Bucur, Scripture Re-envisioned: Christophanic Exegesis and the Making of a Christian 
Bible, BAC 13 (Leiden: Brill, 2019), supplies the notion of the ‘mystery of Christ’ as an 
essential element practiced by patristic exegetes, without meaningful structural parallel 
to Greco-Roman models. 

19 B. Neuscháfer Origenes als Philologe, SBA 18.1-2 (Basil: Friedrich Reinhardt, 1987). His 
work was inspired by Ch. Schäublin, Untersuchungen zu Methode und Herkunft der Anti- 
ochenischen Exegese, Theophaneia 23 (Cologne-Bonn: Hanstein, 1974), who investigated 
the same question in regard to Antiochene authors. Schäublin already concluded that 
Origen bequeathed many pagan grammatical and literary techniques to Diodore and 
Theodore. 
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lation or discussion of variant readings; provision of paraphrase or glossing; 
citing parallel quotations; explanation by the commentator.?? Some grammat- 
ical traditions understood the ‘explanation’ (éënynttx6v) element as possessing 
a systematic procedure in its own right, such as the clarification of words, 
rhetorical analysis, metrical and stylistic evaluation, and analysis of histori- 
cal facts and realities in a text.?! In Christian literature, particularly in texts 
intended for public delivery, only rarely do we meet systematic structure by 
all five aspects. Such schematic presentations do not adequately account for 
how rhetorical exegesis was exercised in its diverse forms of mature appli- 
cation. Furthermore, and this point shall become crucial for discussing the 
genre of Chrysostom's Homilies on Genesis, Berglund rightly insists that 'there 
is a certain difference between an occasional use of these techniques in an 
argumentative context and a systematic application of all relevant techniques 
to passage after passage of a continuous text in a fully developed lemmatic 
commentary’? John Chrysostom's works are known to incorporate a wide 
variety of techniques and clues that belong to various contexts, such as the 
scholastic teacher-disciple relation or medico-philosophical therapy. Another 
profitable dimension, studied in the present volume, is the wider practice of 
questions-and-answers in early Christian scriptural commentary and doctrinal 
instruction. But the establishment of this basic set of shared scholastic expec- 
tations across Christian literature—what to talk about when talking about a 


20 Here I bring to the fore the evidence from the scholia reconstructed by R. Nünlist, The 
Ancient Critic at Work. Terms and Concepts of Literary Criticism in Greek Scholia (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 8. Doing so helps bear in mind the basic insight 
of Neuschäfer and Scháublin (see preceding note), which relies on the scholia (on text- 
books like Dionysius Thrax Art of Philology) and works fragmentarily preserved therein 
(such as Porphyry's Homeric Questions) for the material which parallels to the procedures 
of patristic exegetes such as Origen, Theodore, and Diodore. Another factor to consider 
in the reconstruction of basic orientations to ancient philology is introductory material 
(also found frequently but not exclusively in scholia). J. Mansfeld, Prolegomena. Questions 
to be Settled Before the Study of an Author or a Text, Philosophia Antiqua 61 (Leiden: Brill, 
1994), 22-26 surveys how, in introductions to various works, ancient scholars articulated 
the planned issues of textual commentary, such as dealing with obscurity and clarity, the 
title and sections, and habits of speech. Only in later Byzantine traditions were these pri- 
orities systematized, however. 

21 Dionysius Thrax, Ars gramm. 1 (GG 1/1.5,5). For further discussion of the importance of this 
text for patristic exegetical traditions, P.W. Martens, Origen and Scripture: The Contours 
of the Exegetical Life, OECS (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 46 and CJ. Berglund, 
‘Interpreting Readers: The Role of Greco-Roman Education in Early Interpretation of New 
Testament Writings, in F. Wilk (ed.), Scriptural Interpretation at the Interface between Edu- 
cation and Religion. In memory of Hans Conzelmann, TBN 22 (Leiden: Brill, 2018), 226-227. 

22 Berglund, ‘Interpreting Readers’, 237. 
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text—permitted further work to clarify what kind of priorities and emphases 
emerge from the Christian use of scholarly exegetical traditions. 

A telling sign of a learned culture across patristic exegetical traditions is the 
application of certain phases in an envisioned exegetical procedure. To para- 
phrase a word or text, for instance, exegetes would use formulations such as 
‘this here’ (tò é) to specify the text they wished to paraphrase, and ‘instead 
of’ (avtt to) to introduce their interpretation of the word/s.?? Another exam- 
ple occurs in the exegesis of Paul’s letters, for which the identification of 
forensic speech components was prominent. Exegetes such as Chrysostom 
or Theodoret could identify where the text of a Pauline letter ‘transitions to 
another head’ (xepdAatov petaßaiver), such as moving from the introduction 
(tpooimov) to the first of the arguments (&y@ves).24 

Linguistic concepts give further shape to the priorities of patristic exegetical 
tradition. ‘Habit’ (£0oc), ‘use’ (cuv Seta), or ‘idiom’ (idlwua) marked the exegete’s 
attempt to identify regular grammatical and lexical peculiarities in the bible.?5 
These concepts had the advantage of explaining what appeared to be unfamil- 
iar ways of speaking or drawing attention to important details in the narrative 
which could be related to recurring features. In most cases where ‘habit’ and 
related concepts are invoked, the exegete knows that parallel texts must be 
adduced to prove the point. More specifically focused on the grammatical level, 
the mention of a ‘modification’ (EvaMaryy), often in reference to the bizarre use 
of verbal tenses in the Septuagint, could signal to the reader that the text was 
not adhering to normal significations.26 


23 In Homeric scholarship: Nünlist, Ancient Critic, 15; in Christian scholarship: Scháublin, 
Untersuchungen, 95-96. I discuss this more in Chapter 4. 

24 Heath, ‘Chrysostom, Rhetoric and Galatians’, 376. 

25 The ancient Homeric commentator Aristarchus addressed the notion of ‘habit’ on numer- 
ous occasions, such as discussing Greek dialects by comparisons: F. Schironi, The Best of 
the Grammarians: Aristarchus of Samothrace on the Iliad (Ann Arbor, MI: University of 
Michigan, 2018), 399. See M. Niehoff, ‘Philo and Plutarch on Homer’ in M. Niehoff (ed.), 
Homer and the Bible in the Eyes of Ancient Interpreters, JSRC 16 (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 142 for 
discussion of how Late Antique commentators on Homer adapted the reference to Home- 
ric habit for their own moral pedagogical purposes. For use of the technique in Christian 
authors, starting with Origen, see Neuscháfer, Origenes, 1:143 and L. Perrone (ed.), Origenes. 
Die neuen Psalmenhomilien. Eine kritische Edition des Codex Monacensis Graecus 314, GCS 
NFig (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2015), 13 which highlight his use of ovvYßeia in lexical study. 
For Theodore of Mopsuestia's use of 'habit' for lexical and grammatical study of the Sep- 
tuagint (especially the Psalms), see R. Devreesse, Essai sur Théodore de Mopsueste, ST 141 
(Vatican City, Rome: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana 1948), 58-68. 

26 Thetechnique was also used in grammatical works to discuss other instances such as mod- 
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For literary tropes, allegory or the ‘hidden sense’ may be invoked by sug- 
gesting that in the text was an ‘enigma’ or ‘mystery’ (alvıypa).?” Synecdoche, 
metaphor, summary, and others are frequently identified in Biblical commen- 
tary and exegesis.?? Terminology expressing the subject's fittingness’ (&v&ppo- 
otov and rpérov), marked inquiry about whether a word, expression, action, or 
speech was appropriate for the given situation, often in reference to what is 
known or expected of a particular character such as the benevolence of God.?9 
In biblical exegesis, these techniques and many others were essential in the 
establishment or revision of specific text-reference correspondence. 

Alongside these reading techniques, we may also mention innovative tools 
used to master the complexity and diversity of biblical material within the Late 
Antique ‘culture of the book? For example, in the 3rd-century, Origen and 
a work crew constructed the Hexapla, a parallel apparatus for viewing multi- 
ple Greek versions of the Jewish scriptures together. Many exegetes, including 
those in Chrysostom's immediate Antiochene context, used this tool in a sys- 
tematic way in their biblical commentaries.?! In another case, a generation 


ification of case, number, and gender. For example, see L. Basset, ‘Apollonius between 
Homeric and Hellenistic Greek: The Case of the Pre-positive Article’, in S. Matthaios et 
al. (eds.), Ancient Scholarship and Grammar: Archetypes, Concepts and Contexts, TCSV 8 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2011), 253-255. Quintilian, Inst. 9.3.2-27 labelled these obser- 
vations with a variety of terms related to mutatio: day, drnaMayr, EvaMayr, Molwars. 
See further C. de Jonge, ‘Grammatical Theory and Rhetorical Teaching) in F. Montanari et 
al. (eds.), Brill’s Companion to Ancient Scholarship, 1002 for overviews in classical schol- 
arship. Among Christian commentators, Theodore of Mopsuestia and Diodore used this 
technique especially in regard to verbal modifications; see Devreesse, Essai, 60 for a help- 
fullist of verbal modifications which Theodore found in the Psalms, and further L. Mariés, 
Études préliminaires à l'édition du Commentaire de Diodore de Tarse sur les Psaumes (Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1933), 12-115; A. Léonas, Recherches sur le langage de la Septante, OBO 
211 (Friburg: Academic Press Fribourg, 2005), 208. 

27 It is important, however, not to view this as a univocal term for suggesting an allegori- 
cal reference, as cautioned by R. Nünlist, 'Aristarchus and Allegorical Interpretation, in 
Matthaios (ed.), Ancient Scholarship and Grammar, 117. 

28 See]. Lóssl, ‘When is a Locust just a Locust? Patristic Exegesis of Joel 1:4 in the Light of 
Ancient Literary Theory, JTAS 55.2 (2004), 578 for discussion of Theodore of Mopsuestia's 
mention of metaphor in the Old Testament in comparison with comments in the Homeric 
scholia. 

29 See M. Pohlenz, ‘To npenov: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des griechischen Geistes, NAWG— 
Philologisch-historische Klasse 1 (1933), 53-93 for Homeric scholarship; see Martens, 
Adrian’s Introduction, 49-50 for cases of Christian application of this technique. 

30 A. Grafton-M. Williams, Christianity and the Transformation of the Book. Origen, Eusebius 
and the Library of Caesarea (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2008), 28-29. 

31  Ausefulstarting point for the study of this text is A. Salvesen (ed)., Origen's Hexapla and 
Fragments. Papers Presented at the Rich Seminar on the Hexapla, Oxford Centre for Hebrew 
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after Origen, Eusebius of Caesarea created an ingenious table system which 
placed parallel Gospels texts in comparative relationship.?? This successful tool 
was also accompanied by his Questions on the Gospel, a collection of literary- 
critical discussions on problems of contradiction and coherence emerging 
from detailed comparison of parallel gospel texts. 

The present volume shows how Chrysostom deployed such scholarly tech- 
niques and tools as part of his engagement with previous models of exegesis. 
But as the discussion of Blumenberg's contribution makes clear, it is important 
to view these techniques and tools as responses to questions, and we clarified 
that particularly in the case of exegetical traditions, the questions came from 
internal situations just as much as they resulted from adapting 'outside' (pagan) 
literary critical methods. 


2 Developments in Patristic Exegetical Traditions 


To appreciate the underlying questions that generated the development of 
patristic traditions in Late Antiquity, we may distinguish between canonical 
cohesion, Antiochene vs. Alexandrian reception of Greek literary criticism, pre- 
cision of reference in theology and school environments, and self-awareness of 
tradition. 


24 Canonical Cohesion 

Problems that are best understood as internal to the Christian community 
explain several important developments in the scholastic nature of patristic 
exegetical tradition, though as we shall see, between ‘internal’ and ‘external’ 
there were porous boundaries. The recent study of Berglund on the develop- 
ment of early Christian exegetical science offers an important perspective in 
this regard. Ayres and Wucherpfennig had studied the debates over 'Valen- 
tinian' Christian views in Irenaeus and Origen.?? These cases offer some of our 


and Jewish Studies, 25th July-3rd August 1994 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1998). For Antioch- 
ene reception, see J.-N. Guinot, ‘La fortune des Hexaples d' Origéne aux 1v* et v* siècles en 
milieu antiochien) in M. Alexandre et al. (eds.), Origeniana Sexta. Origene et la Bible, BETL 
118 (Leuven: Peeters, 1995), 243-254; R.B. ter Haar Romeny, A Syrian in Greek Dress: The Use 
of Greek, Hebrew and Syriac Biblical Texts in Eusebius of Emesa's Commentary on Genesis, 
TEG 6 (Leuven: Peeters, 1997). I discuss this in greater depth in Chapters 4 and 5. 

32 See the study of its composition and reception, M. Crawford, The Eusebian Canon Tables. 
Ordering Textual Knowledge in Late Antiquity, OECS (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2019). 

33 L. Ayres, ‘Irenaeus vs. the Valentinians: Towards a Rethinking of Patristic Exegetical Ori- 
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earliest evidence for the Christian use of the standards of Greco-Roman liter- 
ary criticism, such as the debate over a biblical text's ‘inner logic’ or ‘sequence’ 
(dxoAovdia). Irenaeus, Ayres says, shared the ‘exegetical culture’ of his oppo- 
nents, the Valentinians. This exegetical culture is exemplified by Irenaeus using 
literary critical terminology to debate the proper application of allegory to cer- 
tain passages from the Gospel of John.?* But Berglund asks what changes in 
the expectations of the audience demanded an increased application to these 
procedures; why did they become authoritative for theological argumentation? 
Extending a point made by Young about the Jewish and Christian concern 
for ‘unitive exegesis;?5 Berlgund points to the concomitant rise of the canon 
and the phenomenon of ‘re-written’ bible.36 Seeking to establish a new literary 
authority around their expression of Christian identity in a highly educated 
context, internal Christian debates about inner logic of texts, thematic coher- 
ence, and recurring theological referents generated increased application to 
literary critical techniques. Generally, this is the point at which allegorical inter- 
pretation is marked as emerging into the Christian toolkit as a philological 
technique to explain seemingly inappropriate, absurd, or erroneous things in 
the text.37 In the post-Nicene generation, Viciano observes, this creative con- 
text enabled theologians to contemplate 'the human side of creating sacred 
books’ for which they could use the hermeneutical aims expressed in the pro- 
logues of commentary tradition to balance their view of divine inspiration.?® 
If Irenaeus and Origen represent a nascent point, Adrian's Introduction to the 
Divine Scriptures represents a mature point. This text (difficult to reconstruct in 
its entirety) shows just how sophisticated and programmatic the transmission 
of patristic exegetical traditions became by the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury. Adrian's Introduction is a catalogue of grammatical and literary devices 
identified in the Greek bible: metaphors and anthropomorphic speech, com- 
parison, synecdoche, summary and recapitulation, irony, tragedy, change of 
tense, and many more. Most interestingly for our purposes, Martens' appa- 
ratus of the critical edition of the Introduction demonstrates numerous par- 
allels between Adrian and other exegetes, especially Antiochenes Diodore of 
Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia and Theodoret. These authors knew many 


gins, JECS 23.2 (2015) 153-187; A. Wucherpfennig, Heracleon Philologus: Gnostische Johan- 
nesexegese im zweiten Jahrhundert, WUNT 142 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002). 

34 Ayres, Irenaeus, 155. 

35 Young, Biblical Exegesis, 20; 93. 

36 Berglund, ‘Interpreting Readers), 241. 

37 J. Pépin, À propos de l'histoire de l’exégèse allégorique: l' absurdité, signe de l allégorie, 
StPatr 1 (1957), 395-413. 

38  Viciano, ‘Das formale Verfahren), 391. 
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of the same text-referent correspondences identified in Adrian; we see numer- 
ous literary tropes identified in the same biblical texts and often the same or 
similar parallel passages are adduced for elaboration or corroboration. Regard- 
less of how these traditions were transmitted, the vantage point of Adrian's 
Introduction affirms that Late Antique Christian biblical commentators shared 
an 'exegetical culture' which Martens identifies as the occurrence of 'simi- 
lar, sometimes even identical interpretations of scriptural passages' shared by 
multiple authors from the same historical and geographical context.?? This 
is an important finding because it testifies to a network in which learned 
paradigms were transmitted to sustain shared exegetical traditions. It also tes- 
tifies to the emphasis on a particular set of priorities in biblical interpretation, 
which Martens rightly associates with the fourth and fifth-century Antiochene 
authors. What can be inferred about the kinds of questions that were being 
asked in order to produce such closely shared but flexible philological tradi- 
tions, culminating in Adrian's Introduction? 


2.2 Antiochene and Alexandrian Reception of Greek Literary Criticism 
Greek grammatical study provided Antiochene authors with the tools to deal 
with the obscurity of the bible, especially the Old Testament, as a set of prac- 
tical problems to be solved.^? They shared and likely derived these tools from 
their Alexandrian predecessors. Via the Hexapla, Origen and Eusebius of Cae- 
sarea bestowed a legacy of hyperawareness over the difficulties in the gram- 
mar, language, and historical events of the Old Testament. Awareness of the 
translated character of the Old Testament formed a wrinkle without parallel 
in pagan authors.*! The move away from a kind of innocent view of the Septu- 
agint as inspired translation was difficult to sustain, and so became an essential 
active ingredient—a question—in generating the grammatical-focused meth- 
ods in Antiochene authors. Eusebius of Emesa, the teacher of Diodore and 
John Chrysostom (according to Jerome),^? made the important contribution of 
tackling such difficulties in the language of Genesis by referencing his ad hoc 
translations into Greek from his Syriac bible. Unlike Jerome whose later goal 
was really to ‘heal’ what was viewed as a broken Septuagint, Eusebius wished 
only to establish clarity. Eusebius of Emesa contextualizes the Antiochenes as 
inheritors of the legacy of Origen and Eusebius of Caesarea. 


39 Martens, Adrian’s Introduction, 16. 

40 Here I paraphrase ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 94 n. 21. 
41 Léonas, Recherches, 87-91. 

42 See my discussion in Chapter 5. 
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From this vantage point emerges a set of priorities in their exegesis. As 
points on which to comment, they focused on narrative coherence, obscu- 
rities, historical facts (rp&yuata), and Septuagint as translation; as methods 
by which to address these ‘questions’ they used paraphrase, historia as figure 
(identified by e.g. 8ewpia and vomoc),^? and Scripture clarifying itself.** Insofar 
as the above set of priorities characterizes Antiochene methodology broadly, 
this volume affirms John Chrysostom’s place within it. However, he is notice- 
ably more favorable at times towards historia as figure and uses the method 
of Scripture clarifying itself to stretch towards certain non-literal interpreta- 
tions affirmed by Alexandrian authors and rejected by Antiochenes (see for 
instance Chapter 7). Breck has rightly emphasized that in light of Diodore's 
Preface to the Psalms where he articulates a theoretical stance on the 'hyper- 
bolic’ (xa6' ünepßoAyv) character of Old Testament prophetic literature, Anti- 
ochene theoria invested history itself with a participatory symbolic character.*5 
This implied that it was not the words themselves which contained the essen- 
tial sense, but the events' capacity to contain a relation between the author's 
intention and the messianic accomplishment. But Chrysostom's difference to 
other Antiochenes lies primarily in his willingness to view entire passages 
as containing non-literal (usually Christological) referents based on linguis- 
tic clues just as much as on the historia of a narrative. But how he arrived 
at these decisions is telling, for he did so from within the web of certain 
text-referent traditions, resources shared with Alexandrians. These resources 
available to Chrysostom are just as important to mapping the choices that 


43 A useful survey of scholarship on this term's importance for the Antiochene school is 
B. Nassif, "Spiritual Exegesis” in the School of Antioch’, in B. Nassif (ed.) New Perspectives 
on Historical Theology. Essays in Memory of John Meyendorff (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerd- 
mans, 1996), 343-377. 

44  Irely on the working definition of the Antiochene school provided in R.B. ter Haar 
Romeny, ‘Eusebius of Emesa’s Commentary on Genesis and the Origins of the Antiochene 
School, in J. Frishman-L. Van Rompay, The Book of genesis in Jewish and Oriental Christian 
Interpretation. A Collection of Essays, TEG 5 (Leuven: Peeters, 1997), 125-142, esp. 128-129. 
The list, focused on the problem of translation as the fundamental ‘question’ from which 
emerges Antiochene methodology, is reinforced by Léonas, Recherches, 99. F.H. Chase, 
Chrysostom: A Study in the History of Biblical Interpretation (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, 
& Co., 1887), 48 held that Antiochene Biblical interpretation was related to the grand- 
narrative of the gradual education of the human race; as author of the Biblical text, the 
divine conditioned human, and therefore Biblical language so that it would not lose its 
essential characteristic of definite reference. 

45 ` L Breck, Theóriaantiochienne et eschatologie «holistique» in Stavrou-Van Rossum (dir.), 
Écriture et tradition chez les Pères de l'église, 55. 
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he makes; communicating to a mass-audience alone does not determine his 
exegesis and its noted preferences for literal commentary and moral paraene- 
sis. 

Itis notasif Alexandrian authors in the wake of Origen and Eusebius of Cae- 
sarea such as Didymus and Cyril were ignorant of or in total disagreement with 
Antiochene exegetical concerns, making the dichotomy between Alexandrian 
and Antiochene authors problematic. This point has been salient since Guil- 
let's classic article comparing the exegesis of Psalm 2 in Origen and Theodore, 
driven home more recently by Ondrey's contribution comparing Theodore and 
Cyril on the Minor Prophets.*6 She follows Martens, who has shown that Ori- 
gen himself was concerned with establishing proper versus inappropriate non- 
literal exegesis, and that identification of dAnyopia and troc was but one 
among several literary techniques that could be applied to the biblical text if 
sufficiently warranted by philological connection.^? This question of warrant 
is vital for the purposes of the present volume, which suggests that Chrysos- 
tom's non-literal readings were warranted by previous models which focused 
on name- and word-depth studies. 

For Origen, Didymus, and Cyril, the problems of obscurity, narrative inco- 
herence, and translation were deemed more edifying for the reader if solved 
with the systematic application of the rhetorical techniques of allegorical and 
typological interpretation in relation to various accents of a theology of the 
Scriptural Logos which included speculation or parallel narration regarding 
noetic and cosmic realities.*® Such non-literal interpretations were identified, 
argued, and evaluated by the criterion of what was viewed as philological 
connection. In practice this was often the manipulation of a word or image 


46 J. Guillet, ‘Les exégèses d' Alexandrie et d’Antioche. Conflit ou Malentendu?, RSR 34.3 
(1947), 257-302; H. Ondrey, The Minor Prophets as Christian Scripture in the Commentaries 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia and Cyril of Alexandria, OE CS (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2018). 

47 ` BW Martens, ‘Revisiting the Allegory/Typology Distinction: The Case of Origen’, JECS 16.3 
(2008), 296, 310-314. 

48 H. de Lubac, Histoire et esprit. L'intelligence de l'écriture d’après Origène, Theologie 16 
(Paris: Aubier, 1950); G. Bayliss, The Vision of Didymus the Blind. A Fourth-Century Virtue- 
Origenism, OTRM (Oxford: Oxford University Press 2015), 73, shows that Didymus could 
speak of the summary of Scripture [as] the citizenship of Christ’ but also in the same 
passage that 'all Scripture is a book, whose heading is the goal for which the Scriptures 
have been given, namely salvation, the sojourning. Bayliss also helpfully points out that 
Cyril, Glaph. Gen. 1 pro. (PG 69.13) could speak of Christ as the pearl hidden in the whole 
Scriptures. See the account of Cyril's combination of philological concerns with allegori- 
cal interpretation in D. Zaganas, La formation d'une exégése alexandrine post-origénienne, 
TEG 17 (Leuven: Peeters, 2019). 
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to purvey multiple dimensions based on comparison with other contexts in 
which the same word or image appeared. Thus, the 'grammatical' reading is 
always, in principle, part of Alexandrian procedures, just as is the ‘figurative’#° 
At some points, then, the introduction of the Logos itself or the noetic realm 
as subject / skopos seemed foreign to the context and sense of the passage at 
hand, connected tenuously to a mere word or two. Identifying Origen's biblical 
hermeneutics as his opponent at one point, Theodore insisted that this prob- 
lem resembled a pagan method of myth interpretation that abolished the letter 
ofthe text and, most importantly, gave way for various heretical theologies such 
as Trinitarian subordinationism.5° Theodore's expression is heavily determined 
by theological polemics; yet, along with Diodore and Eusebius of Emesa, he 
committed to non-literal readings at various points. His argument is best under- 
stood as the exposure of one perspective on how inter-Christian exegetical 
polemics were conducted, how non-literal readings were evaluated. It is essen- 
tial to bear in mind that in this very passage where he inveighs against Origen's 
Biblical hermeneutics, Theodore positively received the Pauline term for alle- 
gory as applicable to ‘all the books’ (esada amia») of Scripture; from even 
the historical books, he says, one can pull great ‘profit’ (esidhas).5! Theodore's 
attack, then, shows that at stake was 'the way perceived meanings were taken 
to relate to the surface of the text?? that is, the fundamental concern for an aes- 
thetic judgment regarding the coherence between language and skopoi, word 
and meanings, with the latter determined by the exigencies of the interpreter's 
theological goals, exegetical resources, and contextual demands. 

Central to this evaluation in practice was the problem of negotiating be- 
tween multiple skopoi across the Bible, usually based on single books or clear 
pericopae. Young has already shown that Antiochenes appear to be more re- 
strictive to the view that single books or pericopae imply single skopos, and 
this functioned as a firm criteria for their evaluation of non-literal readings.5? 
As Martens suggests, the examination of how and, where possible, why partic- 
ular interpreters viewed specific non-literal interpretations as successful will 
illuminate the historical features of early Christian exegetical culture and the 
underlying questions that generated different reading strategies. 


49 Martens, ‘Revisiting’, 317; Ondrey, The Minor Prophets, 16. 

50 Theodore, Tr. c. all. 3 (CSCO 189.8-24); see discussion in Ondrey, The Minor Prophets, 26— 
30, esp. 30 where it is pointed out that the anti-allegorical polemics of Eustathius and 
Theodore were, ultimately, driven by ‘orthodox’ theological concerns. 

51 Theodore, Tr. c. all. 3 (CSCO 189.9,7-9). 

52 F. Young, The Fourth Century Reaction Against Allegory’, StPatr 30 (1997), 122. 

53 ` Young, Biblical Exegesis, 183-184. 
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In this volume, I thereby retain the dichotomy between Alexandrian and 
Antiochene authors as an exploratory heuristic insofar as these designations 
refer not to ‘equal but opposed schools’®* but rather to the shifting tenden- 
cies to evaluate non-literal readings via a single-Christological-noetic-skopos 
versus multiple-psychological-historical-skopoi within a shared framework of 
awareness of rhetorical tools, philological techniques, and traditions of webbed 
text-referents. Chrysostom deftly navigated this shared framework as it suited 
his purposes, drawing on traditions of non-literal readings to establish mimetic 
and mnemonic values which lend cohesion to the graphic effect of his dis- 
courses. 


2.3 Precision of Reference 

The value of Adrian's Introduction is amplified when placed alongside a parallel 
development in contemporary research into patristic exegetical traditions. Cor- 
respondences of texts-referents could be conveyed with striking precision, sug- 
gesting the availability, circulation, and consultation of biblical commentaries 
or materials which signaled stock problems to be addressed and the techniques 
by which to do so. A breakthrough in this regard came from Petit's research in 
the Greek Genesis catenae and Collectio Coisliniana traditions.55 She showed 
that at points, Diodore, John Chrysostom’s teacher, copied the linguistic expla- 
nations based on the Syriac and Hebrew versions of the Old Testament found 
in his own teacher Eusebius of Emesa.56 But not all cases permit such clear 
lines of transmission. Many exegetical traditions conveyed a general response 
framework but enabled considerable flexibility, making it difficult to discern 
precise sources. For instance, when faced with a strange line in the biblical text 
regarding the retribution awaiting Cain, Christian authors knew to reflect on 
his sins by enumerating them according to seven distinct cases. While some 
like Chrysostom applied the same terminology as others, Diodore seems to 
have innovated most of his Dat 27 Another example emerges when Gen 6,6 says 


54  Ondrey, The Minor Prophets, 16. 

55 The Collectio Coisliniana is distinct from the catenae proper, and edited in F. Petit (ed.), 
Catenae Graecae in Genesim et in Exodum. 11: Collectio Coisliniana, CCSG 15 (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 1986); the catenae on Genesis are edited in ibid. (ed.), La Chaíne sur la Genése. 
Édition Intégrale 1-4, TEG 1-4 (Leuven: Peeters, 1991-1996). See ibid., ‘La Chaine grecque 
sur la Genèse miroir de l’exégèse ancienne! in Schóllgen-Scholten (eds.), Stimuli, 243-253 
for an accessible presentation of the various author-groups within textual traditions and 
the utility and challenges in using catenae for patristic research. 

56 These are studied in ter Haar Romeny, Syrian and discussed further in Chapters 4 and 5. 

57 See Chapter 5 for detailed comparison of Origen, Acacius, Basil, Diodore, and John Chry- 
sostom on this tradition. 
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that God ‘reconsidered’ the making of man. In face of this text, authors ranging 
from Origen to John Chrysostom discussed the issue of divine mutability, for 
this word seems to imply that the divine experienced the passion of anger.5? 
Many of the authors working from this tradition used similar paraphrasing 
techniques to bring up other ways the term in question might be understood. 
But each author goes in a different direction with their precise take on the 
problem and how to address it.59 Other traditions concerned the connection 
of multiple biblical texts. For instance, many authors knew that to explain the 
divine 'breath' instilled in the dust frame of the human being in Gen 2,7, ref- 
erence to either Ps 118,73 or John 20,22 could enable further discussion about 
anthropological issues.9? It is not always clear exactly how such traditions were 
transmitted. Two separate ways may be considered, that of direct transmission 
and that of exegetical school. 

In her masterful account of patristic exegesis, Young helpfully reframed the 
fourth-century trinitarian controversies as 'deductive' battles fought on exeget- 
ical grounds.9! While Athanasius had debated the applicability of biblical texts 
to the Logos incarnate versus the Logos eternal? later pro-Nicene appeals 
to the oxonóc of the biblical text ‘focused around the creating and salvific 
activity of the distinct and yet intimately present Triune God 57 Pro-Nicene 
authors reasoned that Scripture was a system of signs corresponding to a pro- 
gressive pedagogy, over which presided an incomprehensible God. Detailed 
studies have clarified how these convictions were practiced exegetically and 
transferred between authors. DelCogliano analyzed a text-referent tradition 
regarding the ‘spirit’ in Amos 4,13.6* Since another verb in the text implies that 
this ‘spirit was created, Basil of Caesarea argued that the ‘spirit’ refers to the 
wind, not the Holy Spirit. Basil argues by referencing the participial form of the 
verb and comparing the situation with John 1,3, where for him the Holy Spirit 
is clearly excluded from the ‘all things’ of creation. These two strategies (and 


58  Amirav, Rhetoric and Tradition, 133-157. See Chapter 3 and Chapter 8 for further discus- 
sion. 

59 See M.Harl, La Genese, BA1 (Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 1989), 127 and ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 
254-258. 

60 M.-O. Boulnois, ‘Le souffle et l Esprit. Exégèses patristiques de l'insufflation originelle de 
Gn2,7 en lien avec celle de Jn 20, 22° Recherches Augustiniennes 24 (1989), 3-37; see Chap- 
ter 8 for further discussion of these traditions. 

61 Young, Biblical Exegesis, 40. 

62 Young, Biblical Exegesis, 29-31. 

63 L. Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy. An Approach to Fourth-Century Trinitarian Theology 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 339. 

64 M. DelCogliano, ‘Basil of Caesarea, Didymus the Blind, and the Anti-Pneumatomachian 
Exegesis of Amos 4:13 and John 1:3, JTAS 61.2 (2010), 644—658. 
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more) are found in Didymus's On the Holy Spirit, and not in other treatments of 
Amos 4,13 from contemporaries Athanasius and Eusebius of Caesarea who took 
the text with different referents. While it is not possible to say exactly how Basil 
received Didymus's take on this tradition, it was unlikely in an institutional set- 
ting such as a school and more likely a literary exchange or an ecclesial situation 
in which Didymus's work was published. 

Yet our consideration of Genesis exegetical traditions above has suggested 
that Christian exegetical school environments resembling pagan philosophi- 
cal or grammatical schools played some role in the creation and transmission 
of exegetical traditions— consider the systematic scale of Diodore's adapta- 
tion of Eusebius of Emesa.6° However, the evidence for the specific activities of 
such schools and their role in biblical study in the fourth-century, the period in 
which Chrysostom worked, is slim. This may be because according to Jerome's 
testimony, much Scriptural instruction occurred privately during this time.96 
The pagan philosophical schools, based largely in exegesis, provide an impor- 
tant counterpoint to the cultural contexts which sustained the development of 
patristic exegetical traditions. 

In an influential essay, Hadot proposed for Christian theology a naAaıös 
Aöyos model based on the philosophical schools. Hadot studied ancient schools 
of philosophical exegesis and showed that by the third-century, Platonic and 
Aristotelian exegetes conceived of truth as given by the school-founder in an 
indistinct way, so the exegete must draw it out.$7 This model is not immedi- 
ately transferrable to patristic exegetical traditions, which used grammatical 
techniques and webs of text-referent correspondences to revise and amplify 
previous attempts. Further, much patristic exegesis occurred in liturgical con- 


65 H.-L. Marrou, Histoire de l'éducation dans l'Antiquité (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1948), 467- 
470 outlines the evidence from Eusebius's account of the second- and third-century 
schools of 'higher learning, with special attention to the first firm instance of a successive 
Christian catechetical school around Origen, for which see the indispensable study of A. 
van den Hoek, 'The "Catechetical" school of Early Christian Alexandria and its Philonic 
Heritage, HTR 90.1 (1997), 59-87. But Eusebius, on whom Marrou relies, does not envision 
the transmission of exegetical traditions specifically. From a few other ancient sources, we 
can speak of institutional schools in third and fourth-century C.E. Alexandria, Caesarea, 
Antioch and Nisibis. Polemical historiographers like the sixth-century Barhadbeshabba, 
Causa, PO 18.375,3 envisioned the apostles themselves opening these early catechetical 
schools with the distinct vision of expounding the scriptures (<>&ha „anradun). He 
proceeds to explain each school according to a characteristic principle, such as Alexan- 
drian allegory, but no specifics emerge. 

66 So Marrou, Histoire de l'éducation, 470. 

67  P.Hadot, Théologie, exégèse, révélation, écriture dans la philosophie grecque’ in Les règles 
de l'interprétation (Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 1987), 22-23. 
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texts, such as homilies preceding the eucharist or celebration of a Christian 
festival, thus accounting for a different approach to *wisdom' than what may 
be found in pagan philosophical models.6® 


2.4 Self-Awareness of Tradition 

Roughly contemporary with Adrian's text, a final methodological development 
emerges. Patristic exegetes increasingly expressed direct indebtedness to pre- 
vious models, in some cases suggesting a kind of research process that led them 
to the composition of their own works. Such mentions become more common 
inthe fifth- and sixth-centuries around the growth of compilation commentary. 
Writing around the turning of the sixth-century, Procopius of Gaza prefaces his 
remarkable Commentary on the Octateuch: 'Inasmuch as God has supplied the 
means of abundance, I previously gathered the explications (£&nyYoeıs) of the 
Octateuch by the Fathers and others (¿x t&v natépwv xai vv Mwy), collect- 
ing them from commentaries (££ drouvnudrwv) and various discourses ... I set 
out to reduce the composition to a convenient size’.® He seems to indicate a 
two-step procedure, that of the collecting of materials from previous exegetical 
authorities and the redaction of this assembly for a wieldier tome. He goes on to 
explain a principle of selection, whereby he reduced redundancies and brought 
to the fore differing perspectives—indeed, one of the most important fea- 
tures of Procopius's Commentary is that it does not discernibly privilege figural 
or typological reading over linguistic and philological commentary. Procopius 
represents a highpoint ofself-awareness in the development of patristic exeget- 
ical traditions and a case in which exegesis is highly dependent on previous 
Christian models, models taken from many genre forms.”° But in the generation 
following John Chrysostom's career, such self-awareness was already function- 
ing in the composition of works of Biblical commentary. In his Questions and 
Answers on Genesis, Theodoret writes of ‘other learned men’ (&Moı giAopabets 
ävôpes) who treated ‘problems’ (inrnpara) in the scriptures in the same way 
that he proposed to do.” Theodoret is not as clear as Procopius that his proce- 


68 W. Horbury, ‘Old Testament Interpretation in the Writings of the Church Fathers’, in 
J. Mulder-H. Sysling (eds.), Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading & Interpretation of the Hebrew 
Bible in Ancient Judaism & Early Christianity (Assen-Philadelphia, PA: Van Gorcum- 
Fortress, 1988), 736—740. 

69 Procopius of Gaza, Ecl. Gen. pro. 1-8 (GCS NF 22.1). I rely on the English translation found 
in R.A. Layton, ‘Moses the Pedagogue: Procopius, Philo, and Didymus on the Pedagogy 
of the Creation! in L. Jenott-S.K. Gribetz (eds.), Jewish and Christian Cosmogony in Late 
Antiquity, TSAJ 155 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 173-174. 

70 See the survey of the sources in Metzler, Prokop von Gaza, XC-CXXVI. 

71 Theodoret, Q. Gen. pro. 1-2 (LEC 1.2). 
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dure is directly based on the works of the ‘others’, but Guinot has shown that 
it bears many resemblances to the works of Diodore and John Chrysostom.?? 
The examples of how Procopius and Theodoret postured themselves in their 
prologues are milestones in the development of Christian authors articulating 
indebtedness to their sources as part of their procedure. For our contextual- 
ization of John Chrysostom's work, Theodoret's case raises the question-and- 
answer as a fundamental device propelling both his own work and that of his 
predecessors. 


3 Questions-and-Answers and Genesis Exegesis 


Patristic biblical exegesis flourished by recovering the genre and the literary for- 
mat of questions-and-answers."? Concerning the former, Erotapokriseis was a 
populargenre choice for instruction in ancient literary criticism, medicine, law, 
and philosophy, and was adopted at an early point by Christians for instruc- 
tion." By the mid-sixth-century, there was a proliferation of these texts in 


72 J-N. Guinot, L’exegese de Théodoret de Cyr, ThHist 100 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1995), 748—797. 

73  Irely on the distinction proposed by C. Zamagni, Is the Question-and-Answer Literary 
Genre in Early Christian Literature a Homogeneous Group?) in M.-P. Bussiéres (ed.), La lit- 
térature des questions et réponses dans l'Antiquité profane et chrétienne, YPM 64 (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2013), 242: 'Genre, which refers to literary works composed exclusively of ques- 
tions and answers, with an introduction and a conclusion ... literary format, a question- 
and-answer pattern, used in a work visibly pertaining to another definite genre, as a com- 
mentary or an epistle? I view the Christian use of the genre and format of questions-and- 
answers as a 'recovery' (réprise) of a well-established pattern of argumentation, explained 
in C. Zamagni, ‘Porphyre est-il la cible principale des «questions» chrétiennes des Iv® et v* 
siècles? in S. Morlet (ed.), Le traité de Porphyre contre les Chrétiens. Un siècle de recherches, 
Nouvelles questions. Actes du colloque international organisé les 8 et 9 septembre 2009 à 
l'Université de Paris 1V-Sorbonne, EAA 190 (Paris: Institut d' Etudes Augustiniennes, 2011), 
359. 

74  Aristotle's list of problems’ (xpoBAñuarta) in the Poetics 25 is illuminating for the kinds of 
questions with which literary critical works composed in Late Antiquity dealt: elements 
not true to life, irrationality, moral harm, inconsistent or contradictory passages, and vio- 
lations of aesthetic art. For discussion of this passage and his lost work Homeric Problems, 
see H. Hintenland, Untersuchungen zu den Homer-aporien des Aristoteles (Diss. Heidel- 
berg, 1961), and for ancient works based on it, see A. Gudemann, ‘Avgetc’, RE 13.2 (1927), 
2511-2514. In Late Antique philosophy, there is the example of Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Quaestiones (CAG 2/2), with helpful discussion in E.S. Forster, ‘The Pseudo-Aristotelian 
Problems: Their Nature and Composition’ cQ 22.3-4 (1928), 163-165; A. Gräfenhan, Geschic- 
the der klassischen Philologie im Alterthum, 111. Band (Bonn: Kónig, 1846), 231-232 surveys 
use of the genre in medicine. 

For greater critical acumen regarding the distinction between genre and format, the 
article of Zamagni, ‘Question-And-Answer should be viewed as indispensable next to the 
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Christian circles, useful for instruction in key points of theology, philosophy, 
biblical exegesis, and religious practice. The Erotapokriseis of pseudo-Kaisarios 
is a well-known example. This text of hundreds of questions-and-answers is 
organized by a continuous dialogue between author/pupil and audience/stu- 
dent on select important issues in Christian theology. Exegesis of the bible fur- 
ther characterizes much of the procedure. As Papadogiannakis explains, 'Each 
of these [biblical] passages raise an issue, tests the author's ability to reason 
deeply and closely on restricted samples of text and provides him with the 
opportunity to unlock their spiritual dimension. His responses often result in 
elaborate expositions of doctrine in which different proofs from the Bible [...] 
are used to illuminate opaque or discrepant passages and are intertwined to 
produce a richly textured reply infused with the language of spiritual direc- 
tion’ # Instruction may have prepared the audience to respond to polemical sit- 
uations, such as trinitarian conflicts, Hellenistic cosmology, or the punishment 
of the Jews—in short, the encyclopedic outline of an orthodox theology.’6 
Despite an apologetic appearance, however, there is little evidence that these 
texts were used in apologetic contexts.77 The dialogic rhetorical format of these 
texts simulates the experience of a teacher in a classroom. In pseudo-Kaisarios, 
exegesis, question-and-answer and dialogue come together. The inquirer 'asks 
the teacher to provide them with sound instruction in various kephalaia of the 
bible lest they are misled by the Tools "9 The organizing principle of pseudo- 
Kaisarios, like the other Erotapokriseis Greek Christian literature of the time, is 
doctrinal, philosophical, and theological. Biblical commentaries, on the other 
hand, were of course organized according to the biblical text. 

Yet it is important to note that patristic biblical commentaries often uti- 
lized in some way the format of questions-and-answers, that is, the pattern of 
posing questions following selections of text, and offering solutions as guiding 


classic survey of G. Bardy ‘La littérature patristique des «quaestiones et responsiones» sur 
F Écriture sainte’ RB 41 (1932) 210—236, 341-369, 515-537; 42 (1933) 14-30, 211-229, 328-352. 
The latter retains great utility as its scope is wider, but precisely in this it is problematic 
for purposes of classification. 

75 Y. Papadogiannakis, Didacticism, Exegesis, and Polemics in pseudo-Kaisarios's erotapokri- 
seis’, in Bussières (ed.), La littérature, 279. 

76 Ibid., “Encyclopedism’ in the Byzantine question-and-answer literature —the case of 
Pseudo-Kaisarios, in P. Van Deun-C. Macé, Encyclopedic Trends in Byzantium? Proceed- 
ings of the International Conference held in Leuven, 6-8 May 2009, OLA 212 (Leuven: Peeters, 
2011), 29-44. 

77  Zamagni, Porphyre est-il la cible, 367-369. 

78 Y. Papadogiannakis, "Instruction by Question and Answer: The Case of Late Antique 
and Byzantine Erotapokriseis, in S.F. Johnson (ed.), Greek Literature in Late Antiquity. 
Dynamism, Didacticism, Classicism (Farnham: Ashgate, 2006), 96. 
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the commentary, or at least a part of it. As already noted, we have texts such 
as Theodoret's Questions and Answers on Genesis which proceed explicitly by 
question-and-answer, and so may be said to be within the genre of Erotapokri- 
seis. But there are several cases in which patristic biblical commentaries blur 
the lines between format and genre. Jerome's Hebrew Questions on Genesis is 
a classic example, as Kamesar has shown.?? In this case, even though there 
are very few actual questions posed, the scholia-like comments are arranged 
as if they are answers to philological-based questions (there is, of course, 
much theological concern in the work) posed to the text of Genesis— precisely 
what Scháublin had pointed out, perhaps prematurely, in regard to the form 
of Diodore's commentary.?? Ter Haar Romeny views a similar format for the 
Commentary on Genesis of Eusebius of Emesa, and agrees with Kamesar that 
in these cases the use of the genre of questions-and-answers is not disturbed 
by the absence of a rigid form: Eusebius's Commentary proceeds by ‘hidden 
Cnthuata’, well-known enough for his audience or inferred from the way Euse- 
bius constructs his comments.?! Zamagni might dispute whether the works of 
Jerome and Eusebius of Emesa should be included in the genre of questions- 
and-responses,?? but it is undeniable that there is a relation; it is likely safest 
to say with ter Haar Romeny that these are evolutions based on the common 
or presumed knowledge of the question. The richly surviving Genesis exeget- 
ical tradition thereby recommends itself for the clarification of how genres of 
exegesis, in tandem with the content of their questions, evolved across early 
Christian authors. 

The phenomenon of the elided question enabled authorial ingenuity in 
relation to previous traditions. Like questions-and-answers literature, biblical 
commentaries often recycled questions and adapted them to new formats.83 It 
also happens that similar but related questions are treated, indicating common 
knowledge of passages that need commentary and a flexible range of expecta- 
tions for treating it. A famous example will suffice to illustrate. In his Commen- 
tary on Genesis, Eusebius of Emesa points out that the Greek word in Gen 12 
for the spirit ‘hovering’ above the waters has a fuller sense in Hebrew, mean- 
ing something closer to a bird 'covering' her nest. Eusebius presents various 


79 A. Kamesar, Jerome, Greek Scholarship, and the Hebrew Bible: A Study of the Quaestiones 
Hebraicae in Genesim, Oxford Classical Monographs (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993). 

80  Schäublin, Untersuchungen, 49-65. 

81 Ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 12-13. 

82 Zamagni, ‘Questions-and-Answer’, 249. 

83 L. Perrone, ‘Sulla preistoria della «quaestiones» nella letteratura patristica. Presupposti e 
sviluppi del genere letterario fino al 1v sec’, ASE 8/2 (1991), 486-487; Zamagni, ‘Questions- 
and-Answer, 264. 
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options for the identity of the 'spirit' referent of this verb, such as the air or the 
Holy Spirit.5^ In his Hebrew Questions on Genesis, Jerome knows a similar web of 
text-technique-referent, but he approaches it more directly through supplying 
the actual Hebrew word. He affirms the Holy Spirit interpretation, being more 
definite than Eusebius and resembling Basil of Caesarea's Homily 2 on the Hex- 
aemeron in this regard.®° In his Questions on Genesis, Theodoret does not cite 
the Semitic language or the image of the bird ‘covering’ the waters, but does dis- 
cuss at length the question ‘Which spirit ‘moved the waters,” and includes the 
options of either the air or the Holy Spirit.8° How do we best explain such com- 
mon knowledge? It is likely too optimistic to suggest a single common source, 
though the explanation likely originated with Eusebius of Emesa. But what 
accounts for the differences between the commentators? Clearly, the three 
were exposed to a scholastic context which conveyed, through written or oral 
form, the knowledge of both a general question or set of questions and pos- 
sible answers and techniques that could be applied to this text, such as that 
witnessed in Theodoret (‘Which spirit?’ ‘What is the meaning of *hovering" '?— 
Answer: The air). Patristic exegetical traditions were transmitted roughly or 
precisely according to question-and-answer, with the expectation that previous 
models may be revised across different literary genres and contextual applica- 
tions. 

Can more be said about the precise social contexts in which these questions 
were generated, and their answers worked out? The work of Origen provides an 
important point from which to view the fluidity of questions-and-answers in 
early Christianity. Perrone's important article on the prehistory to the prolifer- 
ation of questions-and-answers (genre) works in the fifth- and sixth-centuries 
suggests that a ‘zetetic’ method plays a significant role in his commentaries and 
more systematic works (such as On First Principles). Viciano ties together the 
threads: 


An die Bibel werden nämlich nicht immer Fragen xatà p'aoudferav, son- 
dern auch xaxà piAoveilav Grën gestellt, was eine apologetische Exegese 
fordert. Perrone schließt, daß diese Haltung des Origenes im Mittelpunkt 
der ,Vorgeschichte" der quaestiones steht, die sich dann im 4. Jh. und den 
weiteren Jahrhunderten weiterentwickelten. Die Angriffe von Porphyrius 
gegen die Christen und die katechetische Praxis, die in Form von Fragen 


84 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 5a-b (TEG 15.32). 
85 Jerome, Heb. Q. Gen. 1,2 (Hayward 30); Basil of Caesarea, Hex. 2.6 (GCS NF 2.31,10-22). 
86 Theodoret, Q. Gen. 81 (LEC 1.24): IIotov nveĝpa ... ETEPEPETO. 
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und Antworten gestaltet war, sind Faktoren verschiedener Herkunft, die 
ihre Spuren in dieser Gattung hinterlassen haben.®” 


Viciano is right to explain the development of Christian exegesis by questions- 
and-answers as somehow related to criticisms from pagan sources. Chase had 
made a similar assumption about Diodore, John Chrysostom's teacher, under- 
standing his hermeneutical statements as directed against Julian—the apol- 
ogist becomes the interpreter, he quips.8? But such formulations are poten- 
tially misleading: Porphyry, as referenced by Viciano, is only seldomly found 
as the direct source for problems which are treated in Christian questions- 
and-answers literature, such as Eusebius of Caesarea's Question 13 to Stephen; 
to Chase, little is known of Julian and Diodore's historical contact.®9 Following 
scholars such as Courcelle and Rinaldi, Neuscháfer too had suggested that the 
‘zetetic’ method of Origen was principally for dealing with heretical interpreta- 
tions.?? But these scholars relied on the tacit assumption that questions-and- 
answers with apologetic tone indicate an apologetic context for the production 
or use of the literature at hand. The situation is likely more complicated than 
this, for we have seen that many aspects of patristic exegetical tradition devel- 
oped according to internal debate and revision. In a further study, Perrone 
revisited Origen's role and showed that the literary format of questions-and- 
answers also belonged to his homilies with similar double-results, apologetic 
and philological.?! This finding makes the issue of context all the more impor- 
tant yet all the more difficult to reconstruct. The homily contains many other 


87 Viciano, Das formale Verfahren), 394: ‘To the Bible is not always posed questions “accord- 
ing to the philologist”, but rather also “questioning according to the controversialist’, 
which requires an apologetic exegesis. Perrone concludes that this position of Origen 
stands at the midpoint of the "prehistory" of the quaestiones, which then further devel- 
oped in the fourth-century and following. Porphyry's attack against the Christians, and 
the catechetical practice which was set out in the form of questions-and-answers, are both 
factors from different origins, and they have left their marks in this genre’. 

88 Chase, Chrysostom, 9-11. 

89  Zamagni, Porphyre est-il la cible’ 366. 

9o  Neuschäfer, Origenes as Philologe, 1:32. P. Courcelle, ‘Critiques exégétiques et arguments 
antichrétiens rapportés par Ambrosiaster’, VC 13.3 (1959), 133-169; G. Rinaldi, 'Tracce di 
controversie tra pagani e cristiani nella letteratura patristica delle ‘quaestiones et respon- 
siones’, ASE 6 (1989) 99-124. Whereas Courcelle presumed the apologetic context based 
on the tone and style of some of Ambrosiaster's quaestiones, Rinaldi showed that texts 
such as the pseudo-Justin Questions and responses to the orthodox raise questions and 
problems on the bible that are found in Porphyry, Celsus, and Julian. 

91  L.Perrone, Perspectives sur Origène et la littérature patristique des «questiones et respon- 
siones», in Alexandre et al. (eds.), Origeniana sexta, 151-164. 
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elements alongside the philological and apologetic aspects brought out in deal- 
ing with difficulties in the scriptures. Liturgical context and audience compo- 
sition are crucial, but elusive. This is especially the case for John Chrysostom's 
works after Mayer's deconstruction of our assumptions about provenance and 
her call for case-by-case analysis on the basis of internal criteria. As Broc- 
Schmezer points out, the viewing of Chrysostom's biblical homilies as 'system- 
atic' is problematic, even though at points he treats the text on a verse-by-verse 
basis.?? Cook, further, demonstrated that Chrysostom's harsh rhetoric may not 
owe to a specific audience but a more general scholastic environment. That 
being said, the matter of apologetic context and traditions of exegesis related 
to question-and-answer may be explored by focusing on early Christian com- 
mentary on the book of Genesis, from which John Chrysostom's Homilies on 
Genesis emerge as an important witness, blending multiple contexts. 

The book of Genesis was realized for its potential to support the universal- 
izing Christian message. As Bucur's important work on theophanic exegesis 
has shown, Abrahamic episodes were the site of theophanic exegetical tra- 
ditions, a distinct hermeneutical development within patristic authors that 
're-visioned' the Old Testament, and so the history of Israel, as possessing the 
mysterious presence of Christ.9? The sheer amount of Christian commentaries 
and works devoted to Genesis exegesis indicates the book's importance, and 
certain sections seem to have attracted more attention than others, such as 
the binding of Isaac (Gen 22) or the six-day creation account (Gen 1-3).°4 
This may be due, as Viciano rightly suggests, to the works of erudite and elo- 
quent pagan critics from the third- and fourth-centuries, Celsus, Porphyry, and 
Julian. In their literary attacks on Christianity, they included formal skepti- 
cism concerning Old Testament books, Genesis chief among them. At points 


92  C.Broc-Schmezer, Théologie et philosophie en prédication: le cas de Jean Chrysostome’, 
Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 97 (2013), 197. 

93 Bucur, Scripture Re-envisioned, 42-70. 

94 For commentaries on Genesis, see the overview in the Clavis Patrum Graecorum; for the 
hexaemeron, Y. Congar, ‘Le thème de Dieu-Créateur et les explications de l Hexaemeron 
dans la tradition chrétienne, in L'Homme devant Dieu. Mélanges offerts au Pére Henri de 
Lubac, Théologie 56 (Paris: Aubier, 1963), 215-222. 

95  P.van der Horst, 'The Pagan Opponents of Christianity on the Book of Genesis; vc 72.3 
(2018), 318-336 is a recent, useful introduction. Especially with Porphyry, van der Horst 
emphasizes the Jewish angle of the critiques, such as the claim that the Christians are 
zealous for Jewish myths. This article is to be used with caution, however. The contribu- 
tions of S. Morlet, 'Un nouveau témoignage surle Contra Christianos de Porphyre, Semitica 
et Classica 1 (2008), 157-166 and R. Goulet, ‘Cinq nouveaux fragments nominaux du traité 
de Porphyry “Contre les chrétiens", vc 64.2 (2010), 140-159, none of which are addressed 
in van der Horst's study, have shown that later witnesses to Porphyry's fragments are 
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they drew upon critiques of the Old Testament that occur also within early 
Christian disputes, such as Marcion's understanding of the biblical language 
regarding the divine 'spirit?6 or Celsus's controversial claim that the bible 
was full of ‘empty myths’ that were not worth of ‘receiving allegory'.?" Mor- 
let's detailed analysis has shown that Porphyry's criticism of the prohibition 
to eat from the tree of knowledge of good and evil (Gen 2,7) relates closely 
to that testified in the Syllogisms of Apelles (a disciple of Marcion). The Syllo- 
gisms were formulated as ‘problems’ (&mopíot).98 Concomitantly, many Chris- 
tian exegetical, apologetic, and homiletic works deal with the Apelles-Porphyry 
criticism of this text, such as John Chrysostom’s Homilies 14-17 on Genesis. But 
the exact connections between the literature remains elusive, as the formula- 
tion of the problems and their solutions vary. From this vantage point, pagan 
criticism may be said to relate to but not necessarily determine patristic exeget- 
ical questions-and-answers. Thome's important contribution to the study of 
Antiochene exegesis must be mentioned in this connection.?? While it shows 
many parallels between Diodore, Theodore, and the Emperor Julian regarding 
hermeneutical debates, some specific to Genesis-exegesis (especially from the 
Collectio Coisliniana), there is no definitive connection that Antiochene anti- 


not always reliable for reconstructing his exact arguments. But many of these fragments 
are included in the new edition of Matthias Becker (ed.), Porphyrios, Contra Christianos. 
Neue Sammlung der Fragmente, Testimonien und Dubia mit Einleitung, Übersetzung und 
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grecs, Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible 12 (1992), 436. 
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(2011) 125-146. 
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ständnis, Hereditas 24 (Bonn: Borengásser, 2004). 
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allegorical polemics were directed primarily against Julian. Yet the Emperor's 
involvement in the fray must be at least paralleled to the development of patris- 
tic exegetical traditions. 

Julian's knowledge of Genesis exegetical traditions was considerable, almost 
certainly filtered through impressive resources such as Origen's Against Cel- 
sus, but by no means limited thereto.!°° In his own Against the Galileans, he 
visited key themes such as the envious creator?! the lunacy of Christian super- 
sessionism, and the philosophically crude account of causation given in the 
book of Genesis.!02 Indeed, regarding the book of Genesis, he could strike at 
detailed textual points. Patterns of prophetic and Christological text-referents 
were especially vulnerable. One such attack envisioned the famous proof text, 
Gen 49,10, which Julian denied as referring to the son of Mary.!P® Actually, the 
patristic exegetical tradition was inconsistent on this matter: while Eusebius of 
Caesarea and John Chrysostom affirmed the prophetic reference, Chrysostom's 
teachers Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore flatly denied it.!°* Does this tell us 
that apologetic concerns determined Eusebius of Caesarea and John Chrysos- 
tom's choices, whereas Diodore and Eusebius of Emesa were ignorant of Julian's 
assertion and thus contented with their exposition of the philological and his- 
torical context of the passage? Whatever the exact contextual aim of these 
works, it is clear that patristic exegetical traditions of questions-and-answer 
and pagan criticism interpenetrated to some degree, and that case-by-case 
analysis is the most reliable means to make conclusions about possible direct 
relations. Another finding from this consideration is that patristic exegetes 
freely operated within the cache of traditions to form their own responses to 
context and revisions of previous models. This raises the importance of hom- 
ilies for filling out our understanding of the development of patristic exeget- 
ical traditions, and it was observed that works of Genesis, and John Chrysos- 
tom's Homilies on Genesis within them, provide an ideal test-case for explor- 
ing further the webs of questions-and-answer instruction in early Christian- 


ity. 
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4 Chrysostom's Homilies on Genesis and Patristic Exegetical 
Traditions 


Amirav's important work on John Chrysostom's Homilies on Genesis already 
deepened our understanding of the questions-and-answers exposition as an 
adaptable, unifying basis of diverse literary genres JS She showed that Chrysos- 
tom linked closely the liturgical context, audience exhortations, and questions 
posed to the text of Genesis regarding narrative coherence and consistency. 
In the face of texts that on the surface have little to say for shaping his audi- 
ence's Christian identity, questions that relate to previous exegetical models 
provided a creative cache from which to draw out a moral exposition. An excel- 
lent example is Chrysostom's handling of numbers in the text of Genesis. Noah 
is said to attain 500 years of age (Gen 5,32); Noah is said to have three sons 
(Gen 6,10); God instructs Noah to arrange the animals in pairs or groups of 
seven depending on their purity status (Gen 7,2).106 The last of these, Amirav 
shows, is identified explicitly as a ‘question’ (Gta): how could Noah discern 
pure versus impure animals when the Mosaic law was still forthcoming—a 
scholarly concern for narrative coherence found in previous authors.!?7 Most 
importantly, however, Amirav demonstrates the connection of such exegeti- 
cal questions to Chrysostom’s wider aim in this particular discourse, what she 
aptly calls an ‘exegetical compound’. Noah's begetting children at so late an age 
is, for example, a shining case of chastity and restraint.108 Amirav's Rhetoric and 
Tradition therefore opens the door for a full-scale investigation of Chrysostom's 
standing in the tradition of patristic exegesis that had at its core questions-and- 
answers. 

Yet perhaps it is because the homily does not strictly belong to either ques- 
tion-and-answer or biblical commentary that John Chrysostom's works, which 
form an enormous portion of the surviving literature dealing with the bible 
from antiquity, are often relegated to a form of lesser maturity in their han- 
dling of exegesis. Works stemming from the influence of the Second Sophistic 
often appear to use question-and-answer as artificial amplification of their own 
view, a kind of residue of the diatribe format.!?? Thus a dichotomy between 


105  Amirav, Rhetoric and Tradition, 46. 

106 Ibid., 189-194. 

107 Ibid, 205.Ireturn to this question in Chapter 4. 

108 Ibid. 196. 

109 L. Méridier, L'influence de la seconde sophistique sur l’œuvre de Grégoire de Nysse (Paris: 
Hachette, 1906), 194-195: ‘Quelquefois aussi, cette dialectique de parade se présente dans 
l’œuvre de Grégoire sous le prétexte d'un commentaire. Mais on s’apergoit vite que les 
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the scholastic and the rhetorical often appears in resources accounting for 
John Chrysostom's work in the wider context of early Christian biblical instruc- 
tion.!!? When establishing his conception of an Antiochene exegetical cul- 
ture and its fundamental techniques, Martens almost entirely excludes John 
Chrysostom. Adrian’s Introduction was ‘designed for classroom use)!!! Martens 
argues. A key characteristic of this exegetical culture is the use of problems 
and solutions, questions-and-answers, signaled by technical terminology (e.g. 
Oo, Avot). Chrysostom is neglected from the list of his contemporaries who 
used this approach." Similarly, in his landmark study of Antiochene exege- 
sis, Schäublin influentially demonstrated that Antiochene exegetes shared the 
zetetic model with pagan contemporaries such as Porphyry. Focusing almost 
exclusively on Diodore and Theodore, Scháublin adduces Chrysostom in only 
one instance,!? Jeaving the impression that as a preacher, he does not belong 
or participates seldomly in the exegetical environment inhabited by those who 
wrote formal biblical commentary. The case of Hill, the translator of Chrysos- 
tom's Homilies on Genesis and many other patristic works of Old Testament 
exegesis, is more complicated. Of course, at numerous points he treats Chrysos- 
tom in his synthetic account of Antiochene exegesis of the Old Testament. Yet 
while Chrysostom is among their number as a reader of the Old Testament, he 
is hardly among their learning as a scholarly exegete. Diodore and Theodoret 
can deal with rigorous scholarly matters, but Chrysostom is 'still naive' even 
when making exhortations to study the text.!!* The imbalance is seen also in the 
recent monograph of Cook, who understands Chrysostom's adaptation of the 


considérations dont elle se recouvre sont étrangères au sujet traité ... Il greffe sur le texte 
de lÉcriture, en guise de commentaire, une sorte de long réquisitoire? This judgment is 
echoed in Bardy, ‘La littérature patristique, 226, where questions-and-answers are simply 
a literary procedure taken over from the rhetorical schools. 

110 See the illuminating discussion of Simonetti's distinction between emotions (homilies) 
versus intelligence (commentary) in P. Rousseau, 'Homily and Exegesis in the Patristic 
Age: Comparisons of Purpose and Effect, in A.J. Quiroga Puertas (ed.), The Purpose of 
Rhetoric in Antiquity. From Performance to Exegesis, STAC 72 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2013), esp. 14-16. In Ch. Kannengiesser, A Handbook of Patristic Exegesis, vol. 1, BAC 1 (Lei- 
den: Brill, 2004), 783, Chrysostom is included as an Antiochene exegete. But the Handbook 
comprehends his biblical hermeneutics by reiterating one of Quasten's generic statements 
about Chrysostom’s literalism and lucid exposition of the bible, giving the impression that 
there is no connection between his exegesis and his rhetorical art. 

111 Martens, Adrian’s Introduction, 41. 
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Late Antique 'school' environment as primarily focused on the ethical meaning 
derived from the historical facts around the text.!!5 

Aspects of this picture are warranted. For instance, in his Homilies on Gene- 
sis, John Chrysostom could respond to a particular scriptural problem by stat- 
ing that it exceeds human comprehension, seeming to demur from giving a 
real answer.!6 But the dichotomy of the scholastic and the rhetorical is dif- 
ficult to sustain. In his Homilies on Genesis, he frequently calls for his audi- 
ence's careful attention to study or search the text along with him in order 
to find the answer to an 'urgent question: which covers things hidden in the 
depths!" or a ‘problem [tua] that many are talking about/18 At many 
points he displays precise or similar knowledge of the problem at hand as wit- 
nessed in his contemporaries and predecessors.!!9 While Cook is right to follow 
Young in treating Chrysostom as not primarily concerned with what Quintilian 
called tò pe80dtx6dv, Chrysostom's indebtedness to patristic exegetical traditions 
related to questions-and-answers brings him to integrate aspects of e&jyyotc. 
As Viciano had already shown in synthesizing the work of Dumortier, Pépin, 
and Astruc-Morize, John Chrysostom’s homilies contain basic elements of exe- 
gesis within biblical commentary: anti-heretic directions, dogmatic questions 
(albeit addressed on a catechetical level), limited allegorical interpretation, 
concern for narrative coherence, and philological concern such as the ‘habit’ 
of scripture or the meaning of names.!2° Molinié has pointed out that the 
boundaries between homily and commentary are even more porous than pre- 
vious classifications have allowed. Favor for the homiletic-commentary form 
was widespread across various 4th- and 5th-century authors and at the same 
time, the addressing of moral paraenesis is frequently found in the pages of 
what might be considered pure’ commentary?! 


115 Cook, Preaching, 61. 

116 E.g., John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 11.1 (PG 53.92): ‘What kind of human reasoning is able 
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sion in Chapter 2. 
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Indeed, Chrysostom himself seems to envision his work as a contiguous 
commentary, for as he memorably expresses it in the introduction to his Homily 
36 on Genesis, the treasure found in the teaching of 'today' is a 'golden chain' 
(c&tp&v tiva ypuoÿv) connecting it with the previous Aypothesis.!?? It is unlikely 
that Chrysostom here expressed his commitment to a systematic commen- 
tary on the entirety of Genesis. Rather, this catena-like description likely refers 
to his teaching on the Abram cycle, which fits a pattern of envisaging major 
biblical episodes as distinct units, such as when he refers to the 'end of the 
plan’ (tò téAog THs óno0éceoc) on Noah.!23 Crépey showed that his Homilies 
on Genesis are structured according to a loose, uneven line-by-line approach, 
suggesting that they should be ranged in relation to biblical commentary, as 
Hill and Viciano recognized but did not explain.?^ The present volume goes 
a step further, adding that the use of questions-and-answers regarding scrip- 
tural problems is an essential dimension that accounts for Chrysostom’s place 
in patristic exegetical traditions, and, following Amirav, showing how a range of 
precision regarding knowledge of these ‘scholarly’ elements integrates around 
his wider rhetorical aims. 

The questions-and-answers approach shows that John Chrysostom’s homi- 
lies are best understood as harnessing the dynamic of exegetical traditions for 
the purposes of his own staged dialogue with the audience, for it is often to 
the audience or in the position of an imagined interlocutor that he poses ques- 
tions. Dialogue, however, is a problematic term. Cunningham has pointed out 
how some Byzantine homiletics skillfully employ the mise-en-scéne of dialogue 
between various figures: Christ and Mary (or Martha), or the preacher and 
Mary’s parents, Joachim and Anna. The goal, Cunningham writes, is to ‘empha- 
size the eternal message of their sermons, by collapsing the distance between 
the text-world and the audience-world.25 Bady has shown that Chrysostom 
made much of God as a character dialoguing with humanity, an image turned 


122 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 36.1 (PG 53.332). 

123 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 294 (PG 53.260). 
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for the profit of exhorting his audience to ‘dialogue’ or ‘address oneself’ to 
heretics against their views (79 Notwithstanding the ubiquity of the term in 
Chrysostom's works, the latter is particularly important for our purposes, as 
it draws out the moments in which Chrysostom transfers the expectation to 
teach from himself onto his audience. An example from the Homilies on Genesis 
illustrates this well: ‘Argue the point in correspondence [xataMMYAwg dtadeyöne- 
vot] with the Jews, showing them the words [of Gen 1,26] have reference not to 
some one of the ministering powers’!2” Yet this cannot be taken to mean that 
Chrysostom was encouraging his audience to emulate what we might take to 
mean civil and democratic ideals; he did not intend his audience to open their 
minds to what Jews had to say, but rather address their assertions about the 
meaning of Gen 1,26 point-for-point using the teaching he provided. Sandwell 
has thus called into question the utility of 'dialogue' as a category for under- 
standing John Chrysostom's hermeneutical art. Chrysostom's goals, she sug- 
gests, are manifestly not to include the opinion of others in a way that enables 
his audience to choose among options or connect with their prior cognitive 
models. We may more usefully understand Chrysostom's engagement with his 
audience as mass-communication intending to form jarringly new conceptions 
in relation to previous cultural models.23 And he struggled to teach Genesis 
in particular, Sandwell argues, because he lacked a solid grasp on pedagogi- 
cal resources that would enable elementary comprehension to improve. His 
dealing with anything close to scholarly matters is an attempt to accommo- 
date to the lowest common denominator, but this often precludes meaningful 
engagement; a search for control over the bible's correct interpretation char- 
acterizes his approach 179 To this view may be added the moderate estima- 
tion of Broc-Schmezer, who judges that Chrysostom's exegetical work proceeds 
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less by debating multiple opinions and more by 'arming his audience to defend 
a truth already established'130 

Be that as it may, we may state Chrysostom's mass-communication aims 
in a more nuanced way by relating them to prior exegetical traditions, espe- 
cially the scholastic context of question-and-answer. Chrysostom's connection 
with the cognitive apparatus of his audience may be more about an active 
discernment process regarding which questions from the exegetical tradition 
he felt would best suit his needs, even if these needs are for him the com- 
munication of a ‘truth already established”. This is suggested by an important 
research trajectory that views Chrysostom's biblically-inspired metaphorical 
patchworks within a learned rhetorical and performative liturgical-civic con- 
text. Placing Chrysostom around internal developments within the Second 
Sophistic, Quiroga Puertas shows how Chrysostom deftly combined aspects 
of epideictic rhetoric with hagiography and biblical exegesis in his Homilies 
on the Statues, his discourse-responses to the 387 C.E. crisis in Antiochene eco- 
nomic and civic life.!3! Further, Stenger has usefully analyzed Chrysostom’s dis- 
courses with reference to schemes of cognitive poetics, addressing the poten- 
tially bewildering array of metaphors and imaginative spaces that are drawn 
together in the span of a homiletic-exegetical discourse. Stenger calls atten- 
tion to how Chrysostom ascribes a different ‘status’ to disparate ‘worlds’ created 
by biblical images, references, quotations, in addition to contextual references 
such as to urban or rural landscape. The effect is a 'textual' layering that cre- 
ates an 'interplay between the familiar and the unfamiliar' (Wechselspiel von 
Vertrautem und Ungewohntem), an alienation which in turn produces under- 
standing and the concomitant knowledge of how to act.l#? Stenger's compelling 
framework helps analyze exegesis for the images it produces and how these 
relate to other patterns and juxtapositions in the particular discourse. Com- 
bined with source analysis, we can gain a dynamic view of Chrysostom’s rhetor- 
ical art. In line with Jauss and Blumenberg, we retain the notion of dialogue as 
naming the process by which Chrysostom interacted with and used exegeti- 
cal traditions in the task of furnishing his audience with instruction through 
the production of parallel image frameworks (Stenger's Text-worlds). Sandwell 
does however raise the important category of mass-communication, which we 
may appropriate to ask what connections existed between his biblical exeget- 
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ical teaching and his own perception of how to equip his audience with the 
tools of knowledge to combat pagans, Jews, and heretical Christians. 

To explore Chrysostom’s double-dialogue, that with previous exegetical tra- 
ditions and his mass-audience, this study shall unfold in two phases. Chapter 2 
locates the Homilies on Genesis in the context of John Chrysostom's other works 
addressing issues of biblical (especially Old Testament) interpretation, drawing 
attention to his use of basic scholarly rhetoric such as 'searching the Scriptures' 
or noticing 'obscurities' on which to comment. Following this emphasis on for- 
mulations of scholarly study, in Chapter 3 I study how Chrysostom integrates 
traditions and formats of questions-and-answers into his Homilies on Genesis, 
showing that the content of his questions often relate to what Zamagni claims 
as 'real' textual difficulties, and that as Amirav already found, these supply him 
with material for finding moral paraenesis amidst difficult texts. In Chapter 4, 
I focus on the ‘methodological’ aspects of exegesis and linguistic commentary, 
especially onomastic interpretation, word glosses, and elucidation of scriptural 
‘habits’. 

The second section analyzes in greater depth John Chrysostom’s relation 
to previous authorial models of exegesis. Chapter 5 shows his nuanced pro- 
file amidst the Antiochenes. Chapter 6 shows his reliance on Basil of Caesarea 
and that these two shared exegetical traditions with considerable precision. 
Similar conclusions are reached regarding Eusebius of Caesarea in Chapter 7. 
Finally, Chapter 8 studies shared exegetical traditions between John Chrysos- 
tom and the Alexandrians, suggesting a dense network of exegetical learning 
anda cache of common techniques which supported Chrysostom's paraenetic 
task. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Homilies on Genesis, Old Testament 
Interpretation, and the Rhetoric of Obscurity 


According to Chrysostom, the whole literary field of the bible was conditioned 
according to various stages of moral pedagogy, a pedagogy aimed at the refor- 
mation of mankind. Biblical language does not present matters as they are in 
themselves but in constant relation to man's power to apprehend the divine 
accommodation.! Sometimes, the divine pedagogue discerned that obscure, 
difficult, or subtle language was needed to inspire the hearer to dig deeper 
into the meaning at hand. For Chrysostom, such language was concentrated 
in the Old Testament. While the New Testament is ‘clearer’ (oapéotepa), the 
Old is full of mysteries and ‘great difficulty’ (no SvaxoAia).” Difficult though 
it may be, the effort to comprehend yields a spiritual ‘treasure’ (8noavpôv) or 
‘benefit’ (opéhetx), which Chrysostom frequently identifies as the benevolence 
of the divinity or the ingenious virtue of an unsuspecting ancient hero. By 
Late Antiquity these were nearly hackneyed metaphors for the task of exe- 
gesis, common across both pagan and Christian works. Yet few studies have 
connected Chrysostom’s copious use of such language to his appropriation 
of patristic exegetical traditions. The purpose of this chapter is to show that 
this rhetoric of obscurity encompasses a range of John Chrysostom’s works 
addressing Scriptural interpretation generally and Old Testament interpreta- 
tion in particular, much of which can be assigned to his early Antiochene 
preaching career. The Homilies on Genesis, which also likely emerged during 
this period, may be viewed as exemplifying the task of Old Testament interpre- 
tation as envisioned by the Chrysostomian tradition in the form that we have 
it. 


1 This has been a major concern in Chrysostom scholarship for more than a century: Chase, 
Chrysostom, 41-50; F. Fabbi, ‘La «condiscendenza» divina nell'ispirazione biblica secondo s. 
Giovanni Crisostomo' Biblica 14 (1933), 330-347; Hill, Reading, 27-39; D. Rylaarsdam, John 
Chrysostom on Divine Pedagogy. The Coherence of his Theology and Preaching, o ECS (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2014), 123-132. 

2 John Chrysostom, Obsc. 1.3.6-8 (SV 12.74). 
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1 The Homilies on Genesis in Recent Scholarship 


Many studies have already identified John Chrysostom's Homilies on Genesis as 
an important example of the range of Chrysostom's exegetical practices. Asen- 
sio noted that in this series, Chrysostom frequently connects the exhortation 
to ‘search the scriptures' with non-literal readings, such as pastoral concerns 
or what Chrysostom considered as the contemplation of divine realities? But 
these cases are not studied in depth, so the connection between scholarly exe- 
gesis and his techniques for directing his audience's attention to divine realities 
remains unclear. Hill notes that our Homilies develop a ‘profound theology 
of the inspired word? but this observation does not incorporate his stand- 
ing within patristic exegetical traditions nor much focus on the shared fund 
of linguistic resources from which Chrysostom drew. Similarly, Tonias investi- 
gates Chrysostom's treatment of Abraham across the Homilies on Genesis.” Yet 
it remains unclear how Chrysostom's construction of Abraham as a model of 
virtue relates to what Tonias understands as theoria, the hermeneutical priority 
of Antiochene exegesis articulated by Diodore. It is noteworthy in this connec- 
tion that as such, theoria rarely occurs in the Homilies on Genesis for exegetical 
purposes—other practices and traditions came to his aid. Sandwell assessed 
Homily 2 on Genesis with the question of the cognitive effects of his rhetoric 
and exegetical teaching, viewed as a complex organic whole, on his audience.® 
The result is the important observation that Chrysostom correlated his own 
address with that of Moses’ reflections on In the beginning’ (Gen 11). Moses, 
like Chrysostom himself, is viewed as an orator with an audience. Chrysos- 
tom views Moses’ audience as ‘children; fixated on material things. Similarly, 
Chrysostom changes the perspective and proposes to his audience that they 
too are children, in the sense of beginners in the Christian faith. Sandwell's 
study helpfully shows how Chrysostom related exegesis and rhetoric. Yet like 
the preceding studies mentioned, the specific biblical exegetical techniques 
or traditions Chrysostom used to develop his ideas or practice of studying the 
Scriptures are absent from investigation. In the case of Sandwell, for instance, 
more may be said about Chrysostom's selection of an allegedly ‘easy’ lesson 
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regarding the creation of the world. What relation did this lesson have with 
previous models of biblical interpretation, and how can these previous models 
help us measure Chrysostom's pedagogy? 

On the other hand, studies in the vein of Wirkungsgeschichte attest to Chry- 
sostom's standing in patristic exegetical traditions but often lack what the 
works above provide, namely rhetorical context. Harrison and Young include 
the Homilies on Genesis within surveys of exegetical traditions on the image of 
God in Gen 1,26 or Jacob's wrestling with the divine in Gen 32.7 Liebeschuetz 
has compared Chrysostom’s interpretation of the creation account to that of 
Eusebius of Emesa and found one intriguing parallel at the level of terminology 
and others at the level of questions-and-answers.® More generally, Chrysostom 
is often included in articles which aim to provide a panoramic view of Genesis 
exegetical traditions across numerous Christian authors, such as the flaming 
sword of paradise (Gen 3,24b), the sacrifice of Isaac (Gen 22), or the 'breath' of 
God (Gen 2,7).° 

A relatively neglected 1993 study by Astruc-Morize and Le Boulluec com- 
pared the themes, images, and biblical texts that John Chrysostom used to 
articulate the exegetical enterprise with those of Origen, the former's Homi- 
lies on Genesis being a key source for their study. While its synthetic scope gives 
little room for understanding how such language about the obscurity or the 


7 NV. Harrison, ‘Women, Human Identity, and the Image of God: Antiochene Interpretations’, 
JECS 9.2 (2001) 260-265; Young, "Traditions of Exegesis’. 

8 J.H.W.G. Liebeschuetz, ‘How God Made the World in Seven Days: The Commentaries on Gen- 
esis of John Chrysostom (Homilies 1-12) and of Eusebius of Emesa (1-10), Two Distinct Rep- 
resentatives of the School of Antioch, Antiquité tardive 22 (2014), 243-253. 
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tive anthropological texts, originally done by Irenaeus and expanded in Origen, to explain the 
creation of man; M. Harl, ‘La «ligature» d’ Isaac (Gen. 22,9) dans la Septante et chez les pères 
grecs, in Caquot et al. (eds.) Hellenica et Judaica, 472, in which along with others such as 
Theodoret, Chrysostom interprets the sacrifice of Isaac in reference to the day of ‘rejoicing’ 
announced in John 8,56; cf. G. Dorival, Le patriarche Héber et la tour de Babel: un apocryphe 
disparu? in A. Frey-R. Gounelle (eds.), Poussières de christianisme et de judaïsme antiques: 
Études réunies en l'honneur de Jean-Daniel Kestli et Eric Junod, 1RSB 5 (Prahins: Editions du 
Zèbre, 2007), 187 and J. Eskhult, ‘The Primeval Language and Hebrew Ethnicity in Ancient 
Jewish and Christian Thought until Augustine, RÉAug 60.2 (2014), 296, in which Chrysos- 
tom witnesses the view that from the patriarch Heber (Gen 10,24) the Hebrew language was 
derived. The outstanding resource M. Alexandre, Le commencement du livre Genèse 1-1v. La 
version grecque de la Septante et sa réception, Christianisme antique 3 (Paris: Beauchesne, 
1988) cites Chrysostom among patristic exegetical traditions regularly, but these are pre- 
sented concisely. 
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hidden nature of exegetical meanings functioned in specific rhetorical con- 
texts, Astruc-Morize and Le Boulluec established that Chrysostom and Origen 
shared linguistic and conceptual resources for explaining the adapted char- 
acter of the biblical text and the means for discerning what is morally useful 
therein. In formulations from texts such as John 5,39, ‘search the Scriptures, 
Chrysostom elevates the process of interpretation to the forefront of his escha- 
tological paraenetical program. Merging typology and mimesis, a distinctly 
‘intellective’ concern emerges from Chrysostom’s reading of the bible, as his 
homilies regularly repeat the notion that the reader may discover these hidden, 
noetic, or spiritual values through proper interpretation.!? Particularly notable 
are contextual clues for discerning how these aspects came together. In Homily 
9 on Genesis, for instance, Chrysostom rebukes heretics for their inappropriate 
‘questions’ and yet later exhorts his audience to ‘search’ the Scriptures which 
he follows with discussion of exegetical difficulties.! This 'apophatic' motiva- 
tion was explored by Leroux, who had already maintained albeit offhandedly 
that Chrysostom was profoundly similar to Origen as an exegete.!? Leroux pro- 
vided a different angle on Chrysostom's broad understanding of the relation- 
ship between bible hermeneutics and ethical conversion, namely his strug- 
gle with Anomoean rationalization.? In this context, Chrysostom understands 
biblical revelation to be a work of renovating human comprehension through 
a grace which entirely transcends it. Because of the weakness of human capac- 
ities, all language, including that of the bible, presents obscurities of compre- 
hension.!* These French studies thereby introduce Chrysostom into a more 


10 G. Astruc-Morize-A. Le Boulluec, ‘Le sens caché des Écritures selon Origene et Jean 
Chrysostome, StPatr 25 (1993), 5; 12-15, there is direct reciprocity between comprehension 
of the words ofthe Bible and true conversion in life; G. Astruc-Morize, 'Saint Jean Chrysos- 
tome, théologien, moraliste et mystique, in Qu'ils soient Un! Mélanges offerts en hommage 
au metropolite Emilianos Timiadis (Iasi: Trinitas, 2005), 67 repeats this integrative thesis. 

11 Astruc-Morize-Le Boulluec, ‘Le sens caché, 7. 

12 Leroux, Relativité et transcendance du texte biblique d’après Jean Chrysostome, in La 
Bible et les Pères. Colloque de Strasbourg (1-3 octobre 1969), BCESS (Paris: Presses univer- 
sitaires de France, 1971), 74, suggests the difference between the two lies in the fact that 
Chrysostom removes the necessity of the incarnation of the Logos in the Bible itself, on 
which see M. Harl, Origene et la fonction révélatrice du Verbe incarné, Patristica Sorbo- 
nensia 2 (Paris: Éditions du Seuil, 1958), 210-214 and above, Chapter 1, n. 46. Chrysostom 
actually refuses to consider the Bible as a writing, despite how often he mentions God 
speaking by ‘the writings’. Scripture is entirely metaphorical, in Leroux's vision of Chrysos- 
tom. This picture does not adequately account for the connection between the ‘questions’ 
he addresses from the text and the spirituality of Biblical study he espouses. 

13 Leroux, 'Relativité, 68. 

14 Leroux, Relativité, 70. 
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nuanced stance among his fellow Antiochenes, who viewed difficulties as prac- 
tical problems to be solved and less as part of the divine pedagogy for all 
humans. Further, the studies just summarized raise questions about how these 
wider hermeneutical goals were practiced. 

Young assessed the Homilies on Genesis similarly, but evidently independent- 
ly—she does not cite the above French authors. With its broad scope, her 
project challenged the reduction of Chrysostom's hermeneutics to a precur- 
sor to modern historical criticism.!? Like a grammaticus, Chrysostom analyzed 
the language of the bible to deduce from it types for imitation, and thereby 
establish through typology a divine reality beyond the text that functioned 
as skopos, comparable to what Quintilian explains as a standard exegetical 
method of the Greco-Roman rhetorical schools. For Chrysostom, the ‘treasure’ 
or 'benefit' would be the discovery of how the details of the text correspond to 
the character and actions which he wished to ascribe to the divinity and thus 
what was worthy of imitation.! Understanding Chrysostom’s variegated use of 
hermeneutical terminology in relation to mimesis possesses explanatory power 
over much of his homiletic practice, even if Young's account focuses rather 
much on goal terminology such as skopos, theoria, and akolouthia. Scholarship 
after Young may profitably identify further key terms particular to individ- 
ual authors, and, more importantly, demonstrate how such terminology func- 
tioned in relation to the use of exegetical traditions and the rhetorical purposes 
of individual works. 

Following Young's influential book and Wilken's contribution," Mitchell 
studied this how—the ways Chrysostom used established rhetorical formats 
to elevate Paul's eikon to a hermeneutical principle. She references the Genesis 
homilies as part of the pattern of establishing religious authority based in the 
lives of saints. The flexible Chrysostom who emerges from Mitchell's account 
is a master of ‘necromantic’ exegesis, practicing a multifaceted art of summon- 


15 Young, Biblical Exegesis, 165, 182; 193; 248-257. A formulaic statement in John Chrysostom, 
Comm. Isa. 5.3 (sc 304.222) formed the basis of this reduction. Here, as Bultmann, Bate, 
Grant noticed, Chrysostom explains that the Biblical text itself offers the explanations to 
its own allegories, and that this law determines the admission of allegorical interpretation 
across the whole of Scripture. According to Young, Chrysostom was not here expressing 
a ‘literal’ hermeneutic. Instead, it is a rhetorical protest to what he regarded as arbitrary 
philosophy in relation to the text. 

16 Fabbi, ‘La «condiscendenza»’, 332-334 for Chrysostom’s use of ‘benefit’ as a metaphor for 
the exegetical ‘answer’ in the Homilies on Genesis. 

17 R.L. Wilken, John Chrysostom and the Jews. Rhetoric and Reality in the Late 4th-Century, 
TCH 4 (Berkeley, CA: The University of California Press, 1984). 
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ing Paul from the dead to speak to him regarding his texts and their meaning.!? 
While understandably losing sight of the Genesis homilies to focus on Chrysos- 
tom's works on Paul, Mitchell created a clear conception of how the encomium 
format combines with the techniques and formulations for grammatical and 
exegetical study, showing just how dense and integrated was Late Antique 
rhetorical culture in its applications. Paul himself becomes the exemplar por- 
trait from which Chrysostom draws out the skopos of the biblical text. Mitchell's 
study does not present Chrysostom in relation to other patristic authors, but 
rather the wider methods and techniques of the rhetorical schools. Further, it 
opens the opportunity to inquire about different emphases in his approach to 
the exposition of the Old Testament, where Paul still figures large but is rarely 
‘summoned’ as a primary interlocutor. 

As we have seen, Amirav identifies Chrysostom's engagement with Alexan- 
drian and Antiochene exegetical traditions as part of his spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the bible and its application to the lives of his audience in three of his 
Homilies on Genesis.!? She showed that this exchange was fundamental to his 
pastoral task and theology, particularly as regards Old Testament exegesis. The 
phenomenon of ‘scholarship’ in Chrysostom Amirav locates within the broader 
construct of an author's approach to the question of allegory versus literalism, 
pointing to the shared resources, what we have called in Chapter1 text-referent 
webs, between groups of Antiochene and Alexandrian authors.?? To review 
an important case, Amirav finds that Chrysostom and Didymus rehearse the 
same exegetical tradition regarding Gen 6,11, in which God announces the flood 
and compares human beings to 'earth', persons not possessing his divine spirit. 
Chrysostom reflects on the rather striking expression and suggests that Noah 
alone of his generation retained the true character of a human being. On the 
other hand, the Godly way of life is available, on the basis of the 'image' in Gen 
1,26, for all men to behave not like beasts but with self-control.21 This twofold 
exegetical tradition Chrysostom connects to the wider purpose of his Homily 
22 on Genesis, namely the claims that individuals have full command over their 
decisions and the virtuous man is rational and self-restrained. Although Didy- 
mus and Chrysostom reference different biblical texts to prove the point, Didy- 
mus knows to discuss the metaphorical meaning of being a ‘human in relation 
to the bizarre expression and locate Noah as the ‘true’ human in relation to his 


18 M.M. Mitchell, The Heavenly Trumpet: John Chrysostom and the Art of Pauline Interpreta- 
tion, HUTh 40 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000), 43-44. 

19 A Amirav, Rhetoric and Tradition, 218-235. 

20 Ibid., 33-44. 

21 Ibid., 161-163. 
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generation. The upshot of the pejorative sense of ‘man’ is that Noah's example 
indicates that all are capable of living the godly manner of life according to Gen 
1,26.2? The relative precision of these ideas, the intentional construction of the 
same metaphors in relation to specific biblical texts, the allusion to the same 
text-referents, and the exegetical theme place Chrysostom's Homilies on Genesis 
in a scholarly context shared by Antiochene and Alexandrian authors alike.28 
A chief concern of Genesis exegesis, Amirav finds, includes the rejection of 
anthropomorphic characteristics being ascribed to the deity. For Antiochenes, 
these are rationalized against the constant theme of the divine philanthropy 
and the free will of human beings. So, where the text does not clearly refer to 
or magnify these points, Antiochenes tended to rely on metaphorical patterns, 
typology, and other forms of non-literal interpretation to emphasize hem 23 
Placed next to Mitchell, Amirav's work thereby establishes the lineaments of 
Chrysostom's own exegetical profile and elevates the utility of the Homilies on 
Genesis as a primary work from which to gain these impressions. Her work calls 
for a systematic analysis of rhetoric and exegesis in these Homilies so as to pro- 
vide further nuance to how Chrysostom stood in relation to other Antiochenes 
and Alexandrians. By following this line, we can discern more about the extent 
of these shared exegetical traditions, the points at which Chrysostom demon- 
strates apparent ingenuity or independence, and how these play a role in his 
pedagogy. 

The Homilies on Genesis contain a rigorous engagement with the exegeti- 
cal culture of Chrysostom’s day and form a particular set of emphases for Old 
Testament exegesis. These points about the importance of the Homilies on Gen- 
esis for John Chrysostom's wider homiletic-hermeneutical art can be placed 
into a more precise context: the teaching of Genesis in his own early career. 
In Chapter 1 we have already outlined how patristic exegetical traditions inter- 
laced with pagan criticism, particularly in Genesis commentary. Discussing in 
greater detail the dating and context of the Homilies on Genesis positions us 
to view this work alongside other Chrysostomian works which raise similar 
exegetical questions, deploy similar formulations, and apply rhetorical tech- 
niques devoted to clarifying obscurity. The result is the tentative outline of a 
programmatic Chrysostomian-approach to Old Testament instruction, reflec- 
tive of the awareness of the wider importance of Genesis and basic principles 
of scriptural interpretation for establishing the essentials of the Christian faith. 


22 Ibid., 173. I return to this example for further illustration in Chapter 4. 
23 Ibid., 222. 
24 Ibid., 226-228. 
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It is likely that John Chrysostom composed or delivered the Homilies on Gen- 
esis from Antioch. It is best to speak of this work as a micro-series, to adopt 
the terminology originally applied by Wenger and currently in use to describe 
works that derive from similar liturgical contexts and address coordinated bib- 
lical texts in at least a loose sequence.?5 As shall be discussed further below on 
the basis of Crépey's work, the Homilies on Genesis at many points satisfy cri- 
teria of internal reference, giving the impression that in the form that we have 
it, much of the text contained in the PG 53-54 was designed as a sequential 
treatment of the book of Genesis. Significant gaps or Chrysostom's articulation 
of breaks in this sequence expose important material for identifying the envi- 
sioned context of delivery. 

The first point of interest for the Homilies is their relation to the Sermons 
on Genesis which likely precede them. The Sermons are an eight-sermon series 
which may be firmly set in Antioch, possibly in 386, the year of Chrysostom's 
ordination.?6 Most reconstructions place our Homilies after these Sermons due 
to length and reuse of material (I will return to the latter point). The prove- 
nance of the 67-homily Genesis micro-series rests largely upon a single crite- 
rion.”” In Homily 33 on Genesis, Chrysostom references a break in the preaching 
sequence. During this break he addressed topics on the resurrection and the 
book of Acts.?? Bonsdorff and Bauer took this to be a reference to four homilies 
On the Prologue of Acts. The first two of these homilies contain clear proof of 
Antiochene provenance, thereby in the view of Bauer linking the Homilies on 
Genesis to Antioch insofar as they are linked to On the Prologue of Acts 1-2. But 
Mayer has pointed out that the connection between On the Prologue of Acts 
and the Homilies on Genesis is tenuous. There are two reasons for this. First, 
the statement in Homily 33 on Genesis contains no clear reference to On the 
Prologue of Acts 1-4 per se. Second, Chrysostom may have preached on Acts in 
several different years.?? Specifying the provenance of the Homilies on Genesis 
through the route of the homilies On the Prologue of Acts is therefore unsound. 


25 ` Broc-Schmezer, ‘Theologie et philosophie, 198-207. 

26 Brottier, Les Sermons, 1-12. 

27  Amirav, Rhetoric and Tradition, 53. The standard criteria for establishing the provenance 
of John Chrysostom's works is found in Mayer, Provenance, 277-314. 

28 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 33.1 (PG 53.305): ¿v tats &psEf)c huEpats Ts dvaotdoews THY 
anddetéw hui napacyety Od Tov petà tadra yeyenuévwv Bavudrov, Ste xal av Tpdtecv càv 
AnoctoAınav eriAoópevot. 

29 W. Mayer, ‘The Sequence and Provenance of John Chrysostom's homilies In illud: Si 
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Nevertheless, recent studies of both series have tentatively affirmed the 
Antiochene and Paschal provenance of both the Homilies on Genesis and the 
homilies On the Prologue of Acts 1-2.9? For the Genesis work, Crépey substanti- 
ates this claim by considering three features of the Genesis homilies brought up 
by earlier scholars. First, Dumortier and Wenger identified the style in the Hom- 
ilies on Genesis as youthful and timid, indicating an early career composition. 
In itself, this is not a strong argument. Second, in the Homilies on Genesis there 
is the precedence of many thematic commonplaces throughout Chrysostom's 
work, such as the discussion of the changing of names in patriarch charac- 
ters. Third, the season of Lent in 386 and in 387 are almost certainly occupied 
with other series,?! leaving 388 open for our Homilies, the date most preferred 
in recent scholarship.?? This is by no means certain. But following Crépey's 
cumulative picture, there are further reasons pertaining to the second crite- 
ria, precedence of thematic commonplaces, that the Homilies on Genesis may 
be cautiously considered a work emerging in some form from his Antiochene 
period. 

The book of Genesis seems to have been a consistent concern in the early 
preaching career of John Chrysostom. If the Homilies on Genesis were com- 
posed in Antioch, then the series belongs to a context in which he frequently 
addressed the first book of the bible through individual homilies and micro- 
series. Bonsdorff, confident of Antiochene provenance, supposed that the 
Homilies on Genesis were seminal for John Chrysostom’s entire career, show- 


esurierit inimicus (CPG 4375), De mutatione nominum (CPG 4372), and In principium Acto- 
rum (CPG 4371), Augustinianum 46 (2006), 170 (discussion of Bauer, Wenger, and Tille- 
mont), 181, 185. The sermons referred to are John Chrysostom, In prin. Acta 1-2, which 
deal with the changing of names. 

30 For Prologue, M.-E. Geiger, Les homélies de Jean Chrysostome In principium Actorum 
(cPG 4371): projet d'édition critique, traduction et commentaire, 2 vols. (diss. Université 
Lumière Lyon 2, 2018); 119-26 provides a full discussion of previous scholarship on the 
dating of the Prologue works and the Genesis homilies in relation to others, discussed 
below. Geiger's presentation is of the highest utility because it lays out in table format 
three possible versions of the sequence dating regarding the Homilies on Genesis and what 
scholars have taken as other works preached around the pascal period, such as the Sermon 
9 on Genesis and the Homilies on the Changing of Names. Geiger's forthcoming edition and 
commentary in both Sources Chrétiennes and Texte und Untersuchungen were not yet pub- 
lished at the time of revising the manuscript for the present volume. 

31  Thisassertionis based on the firm dating of the Riot of the Statues to Lent 387; see F. van de 
Paverd, St. John Chrysostom. The Homilies on the Statues. An Introduction, OCA 239 (Rome: 
Pontificio Instituto Orientale, 1991). From here, Brottier, Les Sermons, u reasons that the 
Sermons on Genesis must have taken place either in 386 (the year of his ordination) or 388. 

32 Crépey, Les Homélies’, 106-11, esp. 108; cf. D. Costache, ‘Revisiting the Date of John 
Chrysostom's Homilies on Genesis, /TAS 68.2 (2017), 621-624. 
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ing that many themes treated therein recur throughout his oeuvre.?? While this 
picture risks the imposition of an artificial unity and relies on the hasty con- 
struction of several homiletic series according to the questionable criterion of 
thematic correspondence, recent scholarship has provided grounds on which 
to ascribe Bonsdorff's idealism some value. From what we are able to tell,3+ 
in the years closely following ordination as a presbyter in Antioch, 386—389, 
Chrysostom likely delivered eight Sermons on Genesis,?? several Homilies on the 
Statues which address various texts from the opening chapters of Genesis 29 
and 67 Homilies on Genesis.?" Two homilies on The Obscurity of the Prophets,?? 
preached in Antioch, explain the narrative of the tower of Babel (Gen 11) at 
length. The series of catechetical lectures discovered by Wenger were likely 
delivered in Antioch, and these contain several passages of extended typo- 
logical exegesis of Genesis.?? His Sermon 9 on Genesis, not a part of the eight 
Sermons on Genesis edited by Brottier, which discusses the significance in the 
changes of the names of several patriarchs, may be included in this picture, and 
to this may be related the Homilies on the Changing of Names (though the order- 
ing is problematic) and the micro-series Six Homilies on Isaiah (Tsaw the Lord”) 


33 M. von Bonsdorff, Zur Predigttütigkeit des Johannes Chrysostomus, biographisch-chronolo- 
gische Studien über seine Homilienserien zuneutestamentlichen Büchern (Diss, Helsingfors, 
1922), 3-25. 

34 For dating the following works to his early Antiochene period, most of them 386-389, see 
Mayer, Provenance, 511—512. Of the following list, only the Ad pop. 7-8 and several Serm. 
Gen. may be dated with certainty; the rest are based on the arguments found in the intro- 
ductions to the critical editions or accompanying studies. See also the reconstruction in 
Geiger, Les homélies, 24—25. 

35 John Chrysostom, Serm. Gen. 1-8 (SC 433); Brottier, Les Sermons, 13-22. 

36 John Chrysostom, Ad pop. 7-8 (PG 49.913102); van de Paverd, The Homilies, 7; 187-201. 

37 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 1-67 (PG 53-54.579); Crépey, ‘Les Homélies’, 108-11. 

38 John Chrysostom, Obsc. Proph. 1-2 (vs 12); Zincone, Omelie sull'oscurità, 1-14. 

39 J. Day, The Baptismal Liturgy of Jerusalem: Fourth- and Fifth-Century Evidence from Pales- 
tine, Syria and Egypt (London: Routledge, 2007), 35-38, summarizes the discussions in 
the critical editions of Illum. cat. 1 + Cat. de iur. + Cat. ult. ad bapt. (sc 366) and Cat. 1- 
8 (sc 50) along with the studies of Mayer, Provenance, and earlier attempts at dating his 
baptismal instruction. Day does not offer critical evaluation. Wenger, Huit catéchéses, 63— 
65, held that from the Stavronikita series which he edited, at least Stav. 6 (= Cat. 6) was 
preached in between our In Gen. hom. 32 and 33 in Antioch 388. This has been questioned 
by later scholars. Mayer, ‘The Sequence and Provenance; 171, shows that Wenger's hypoth- 
esis relies on the link between Cat. 6 and Serm. 9 Gen. + De mut. nom. 4. But as we have 
already seen, in this article she has shown that precisely this link is uncertain. Crépey, ‘Les 
Homélies, 90-99 assents to Wenger and provides further discussion of the break between 
In Gen. hom. 32 and 33, which likely occurred before and after Holy Week following Lent 
388. 
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which deal with exegesis of Old Testament texts and literary patterns.^? It is 
evident that John Chrysostom paid much attention to the book of Genesis dur- 
ing his career, with a possible concentration during his early career in Antioch. 
What were the concerns he brought to this text of the bible, and how do they 
fit with his Homilies on Genesis in particular? As Bonsdorff already suggested, 
this concentration on Genesis came about through practical and pedagogical 
circumstances. 

Practically, during the late fourth-century, the text of Genesis was part of 
the Lenten lectionary in the regions of Antioch, Jerusalem, and Milan.* One 
is not surprised to note that this eager but perhaps initially timid^? preacher 


40 John Chrysostom, Serm. Gen. 9 (PG 56.619-630). Relying on Montfaucon, L. de Tillemont, 
Mémoires pour servir à l'histoire ecclésiastique des six premiers siècles, vol. vıı (Bruxelles: 
E.H. Fricx, 1702), 93-100 influentially established that this homily belonged to the series 
De mut. Nom. 1-4 (PG 51.113-156) and that these were delivered in the series break men- 
tioned in In Gen. hom. 334 (see n. 71 above), and so belong to this considerable sequence 
(not necessarily intended as a contiguous, coherent, series) which includes In Gen. hom. 
1-32 + In prin. Acta 1-4 + De mut. nom. 1-4 + Serm. 9 in Gen. + In Gen. hom. 33-67. The table 
in Geiger, Les Homélies, 25—26 lays this out most helpfully. Earlier scholars such as Wenger 
advanced this by clarifying that Serm. 9 in Gen. was delivered after De mut. nom 2. Mayer, 
"The Sequence and Provenance’ 177 and 185 has shown that De mut. nom. 3-4 need to be 
considered as separate from the De mut. nom. 1-2 + Serm. 9 in Gen. sequence. Further, and 
more significantly, she has shown that these are not necessarily linked to In prin. Acta 1-2, 
whose Antiochene provenance is indisputable; the sequence De mut. nom. 1-2 + Serm. 9 
in Gen. may have been delivered in another year than the In prin. Acta 1-2 and the In Gen. 
hom. 1-67 (which are themselves not necessarily linked). However, in this article Mayer 
did not deal with the hypothesis of Dumortier, Homélies, 10-13. He points out that in John 
Chrysostom, In Oz. hom. 2.3.1-2 (SC 277.97), mentions a treatment of names: mepi èv óvo- 
u&tov ev &xépo xap® diyynoonau. It is possible that he is referring here to the De mut. nom. 
1-2 + Serm. 9 in Gen. sequence. Because In Oz. 2 was likely delivered in Antioch (Chrysos- 
tom references his early career and youthful speech), this would place the De mut. nom. 
1-2 + Serm. 9 in Gen. sequence in Antioch. For our present purposes, the point stands that 
Serm. 9 in Gen. was likely delivered sometime during Chrysostom's Antiochene career, and 
more precisely, in a paschal context. 

41 Reconstructing the evidence for the lectionary during this period is complex. The work 
of John Chrysostom himself is a precious witness for this question. The initial survey of 
A. Rahfls, Die alttestamentlichen Lektione der griechischen Kirche, MUS 1.5 (Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1915), 114—120, was accepted by van de Paverd, The Homilies, 189-190. John Chrysos- 
tom, Ad pop. 74 (PG 49.92) mentions the 'introductory reading as Gen 11-2, showing 
that by the first Monday of Lent in 387, the beginning of Genesis was read. R. Zerfas, Die 
Schriftlesung im Kathedraloffizium Jerusalems (Münster: Aschendorff, 1968), 136 discusses 
the evidence from Western material. 

42 In John Chrysostom, Obsc. 2.116—19 (VS 12108) he compares himself to an inexperienced 
fisherman. This should not be overstated, however; there is no reason to suppose that a 
preacher in his later career could not make such remarks as rhetorical affectation towards 
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consecrated several works of homiletic biblical commentary to cohere with 
the liturgical life of his community. So, his first Homily on Genesis constructs 
a remarkable tapestry of biblical images illustrating the theological and moral 
significance of fasting.# Political circumstances also played a role. Homily 7 on 
the Statues illustrates the care of God for all humanity with reference to the cre- 
ation of the world and humankind in the 'image of God' (Gen 126), which was 
apparently part of a pericope read in the liturgy. Chrysostom points out that 
God follows these instances of creation-mercy with his paternal response to 
original sin (Gen 3,2—7). With a city in fear of its status and livelihood after riots 
desecrated imperial images in 387, Chrysostom uses Genesis texts to remind his 
audience of the benevolent creator.** 

To advance the argument that the Genesis homilies belong to a coherent 
pedagogical context that proved fundamental for Chrysostom, several schol- 
ars have noted stylistic continuity. Bauer suggested that they may not have 
been delivered, but rather composed for later use 25 If this is true, it does 
not obviate the fact that signs of delivery occur in numerous formulations; 
Crépey supplies the evidence that Chrysostom constantly references previous 
homilies, often quite specifically in regard to their exegetical content, solidi- 
fying the impression of the micro-series—and by way of adding to this, we 
may recall Chrysostom's catena-like self-designation mentioned above.^9 But 
recurring formulations do not only concern the features of live delivery and 
internal coherence. Several scholars have drawn attention to formulaic rep- 
etitions regarding theological or exegetical content in this series and others. 
Stock phrases and expressions recur around the explanation of biblical texts. 
Markowicz notes that several Homilies on Genesis correspond to aspects of the 
Sermons on Genesis. At points, these detailed correspondences verge on iden- 
tity. These are text-referent traditions, the biblical text at hand matching with 


expression of a prized religious sentiment. Notices of similar self-deprecation are dis- 
cussed in Wenger, Huit catéchéses, 63, and Brottier, Les Sermons, 46-49. Based on the 
stolid impression gained from what he sees as Chrysostom's Antiochene homilies, Wenger 
judges his style too academic for the pulpit. 

43 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom.1 (PG 53.21-26). 

44 John Chrysostom, Ad pop. Ant. 7.1-3 (PG 49.93-95). Van de Paverd, The Homilies, 304 shows 
that Ad pop. 7 belongs to the sequence of those delivered in Antioch; see further discussion 
of this event and Chrysostom's public addresses of it in J.H.W.G. Liebeschuetz, Ambrose 
and John Chrysostom. Clerics Between Desert and Empire (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2011), 209-215. 

45 Ch. Baur, ‘Chrysostomus in Genesim’, Theologische Quartalschrift 108 (1927), 223; Amirav, 
Rhetoric and Tradition, 51; cf. Cook, Preaching, 44-46. 

46 Crépey, ‘Les Homélies’, 73-86; Chapter 1, n. 122. 
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the same teaching Chrysostom wants to give, such as an interpretation of Gen 
1,26.*7 Observing similar phenomena elsewhere in Chrysostom's corpus such as 
the formulaic repetition of introductory statements or even the content of an 
exegetical teaching, Markowicz concludes that the composition of the Homi- 
lies on Genesis reflects a ‘school environment. Formulaic repetition reflects a 
'common substratum of experience as a preacher and the common fund of 
scriptural interpretation inherited from his training’# While we cannot be cer- 
tain as to the precise process by which repetitions were achieved in the texts 
themselves—it very likely has something to do with the manuscript trans- 
mission history—our Homilies treated in a standardized, perhaps cautiously 
constructed form the pedagogy of the biblical text. For this reason, in addition 
to a parallel within the broader historical context of the Origenist controversy, 
Costache recently concluded that the Homilies on Genesis underwent a literary 
revision in Constantinople, where this controversy was in full force around the 
year 401.49 While Costache overstates the parallel to the anthropomorphism of 
the Origenist controversy,?? the point stands that the Homilies on Genesis con- 
tain carefully composed exegetical pedagogy. 

A closer look at this nexus of Antiochene works addressing Genesis texts 
shows that we can be even more precise about Chrysostom's envisioned ped- 
agogy. A range of specific exegetical difficulties seemed to swell up as the text 


47 WA. Markowicz, 'Chrysostom's Sermons on Genesis: A Problem; JThS 24 (1963), 652—664. 
The correspondences are as follows: Serm. 3—In Gen. hom. 9; Serm. 1—In Gen. hom. 2; 
Serm. 2/4—In Gen. hom. 8; Serm. 6/7—In Gen. hom. 15/18. 

48 Markowicz, ‘Chrysostom’s Sermons on Genesis, 660-664, here 664; cf. Brottier, Les Ser- 
mons, 26—35 for Chrysostom's use of traditional exegetical and theological themes such as 
the harmony of scripture; 48-58 for the outline of some features of Chrysostom's rhetori- 
cal tactics for conveying his teaching to his audience. 

49 Costache, ‘Revisiting’, 623. The indispensable account is E.A. Clark, The Origenist Con- 
troversy. The Cultural Construction of an Early Christian Debate (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 20142). 

50 See Chapter 8, which shows that multiple Alexandrian traditions of anthropology influ- 
enced Chrysostom at various points in both positive and negative ways throughout the 
Homilies on Genesis. This fact makes the selection of one particular controversy as the 
anchor of a ‘revision’ untenable—would the 'Christological' controversy regarding Dio- 
dore and Gregory of Nazianzus towards the early 380s provide similar pull if we could find 
homilies which referenced ideas related to this group (which, as far as the Genesis hom- 
ilies go, we can, see Chapter 4, n. 212)? Further, both the earlier witness of Diodore and 
the later witness of Theodoret have the same discussion on Costache's alleged Chrysosto- 
mian Origenist anthropomorphite text. The question of anthropomorphism vis-à-vis the 
creation of man in Gen 1,26 was a common part of exegetical tradition. It is unsound to 
use Chrysostom’s witness of this tradition as the ground for dating a text or its revision. 
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of Genesis emerged in the liturgy and so factored into the social context of his 
Antiochene congregation. He addressed many of these difficulties as exegetical 
traditions in the form of question-and-answers. 

A host of questions (énruata) about the names ‘Eden’ and ‘Eve’ emerges, 
he intones in the Antiochene Homily 2 on the Changing of Names, around the 
text in the beginning, and to these questions he has a ‘solution’ (Avow). Some 
of these onomastic traditions are mentioned also in the Homilies on Genesis.5! 
Also certainly in Antioch, Homily 7 on the Statues demonstrates God's care from 
Gen 1-3, an argument which could be expanded for the ‘entire Bible’ (aca 
Tpapñ).5? But before doing this, he has a ‘need’ (àvoyxotov) to address other 
problems that are ‘worthy to inquire’ (&£tov énTñoa): why was the book of Gene- 
sis written ‘after many later generations’ (ETà nos Dotepov yeveds) following 
Adam's birth? Why was it given to the Jews only? Why was it written in the 
Hebrew language??? He reprises these concerns in his Homilies on Genesis. For 
there, in Homily 2 on Genesis, he addresses one of the exact points mentioned 
above, saying that it is ‘worth asking here’ ("A&tov evraöda Stanopijoat) why Gen- 
esis was written ‘later after many generations’ (petà mods Üotepov yevedc) the 
events it narrates.5+ Remarkably, the same formulas are used for expressing 
the raising of the problem and its specific exegetical crux as those in Homily 
7 on the Statues. We see further coherence between these two likely Antioch- 
ene works. In his Homily 4 on Genesis, the problem of how many heavens 
are depicted in Genesis 1 leads him on a long explanation of the providential 
translation of the Hebrew scriptures into Greek.55 This explanation answers a 
question mentioned in his Homily 7 on the Statues, namely why the Old Testa- 
ment was written in the Hebrew language. The catechetical needs of the Lenten 
period provide a framework for typological exegesis of the Old Testament. One 
instance from his likely-Antiochene Catechetical Lectures for those preparing 
for baptism, the rib of Adam signifies the Church (Gen 2,23), a notion found in 
previous exegetical models.56 This ‘hinting’ (aivırröuevog), as Chrysostom puts 


51 John Chrysostom, De mut. nom. hom. 2.3 (PG 51.129); discussed further in Chapter 4. 

52 Ibid., Ad pop. Ant. 7.4 (PG 49.96); Mayer, Provenance, su. 

53 John Chrysostom, Ad pop. Ant. 7.4 (PG 49.96). He mentions that he will have to wait for 
another occasion to answer these questions: ibid., for ‘our time is not sufficient’ (tov xat- 
pov Ou oùx énitpérovta). The answer comes at another point, ibid., 9.2 (PG 49.105): ‘We 
ask, then, why after all these years were the Scriptures given’ (£/yroönev Tolvuv many tivos 
Évexev petà Zo Tooadta Eddyoav ai T'patpat). 

54 Ibid. In Gen. hom. 2.2 (PG 53.27). 

55 Ibid., 44 (PG 53.42-43). 

56 Ibid. Cat. 317338 (SC 50161,9913); A. Le Boulluec, ‘De l’ unité du couple à union du Christ 
et de l’Église chez les exégètes chrétiens antiques’ in P. Legendre (ed.), «Ils seront deux en 
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it, is expounded with stock technical exegetical language, and affirms Chrysos- 
tom's use of literary-critical terminology to dwell on the deeper understanding 
of the mystery of Christ.5? Liturgical context, pastoral responsibility, apologet- 
ics, and biblical exegesis converge around his Antiochene treatment of Genesis. 

Coherence between question and answer across multiple series suggests 
programmatic concerns to explain the Old Testament. He expressed these con- 
cerns with a language common to the exegetical culture of his day, namely by 
raising problems and questions or difficulties and obscurities. To contextual- 
ize Chrysostom's use of such language in the Homilies on Genesis and works 
stemming from a wider Antiochene emphasis on Old Testament exegesis, some 
background discussion to the scholastic development of the terminology of 
obscurity will be useful. 


3 Commentary and Obscurity in Late Antiquity 


The search for clarity was the stated goal of scholars ranging from the gram- 
marian Dionysius Thrax in the fourth-century B.C.E. to the philosopher and 
literary critic Porphyry in the third-century C.E. and the later commentators 
on Aristotle.5? The notion of clarity was regularly invoked as a device identi- 
fying grammatical, philological, and rhetorical points on which to comment. 
A classic example from the scholia on the Iliad, for instance, explains that the 
ancient poets were ‘accustomed’ (eiwBaot) to explain an ‘unclear aspect’ (doapes 


une seule chair». Scénographie du couple humain dans le texte occidental (Bruxelles: Émile 
van Balbergue Libraire, 2004). 

57  Iparaphrase here Viciano, ‘Das formale Verfahren), 391. 

58 Dionysius Thrax, Thucyd. 55 (USENER-RADERMACHER, 417,22-25) speaks of passages 
which are ‘enigmatic and difficult to learn, requiring grammatical commentary’ (xàc Gë 
alvıynarwöcıs xal Svoxatapabytous xoi Ypauuarixdv Einynoewv Seouévas); H. Baltussen, 
‘Philosophers, Scholars, Exegetes: The Ancient Philosophical Commentary from Plato to 
Simplicius’, in C. Kraus-C. Stray (eds.), Classical Commentaries: Explorations in a Scholarly 
Genre (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016), 186—189 contextualize this statement in the 
early Hellenistic evolutions of grammatical exegesis. Compare Porphyry, De phil. ex. orac. 
fr. 109 apud Eusebius of Caesarea, Praep. Ev. 4.7.1 (GCS 43/1177,7-8), where the explana- 
tion ‘has brought’ (uetaBéBeAnxa) about ‘what is more clear’ (tò capéotepov). Mansfeld, 
Prolegomena, 158-159 discusses clarity in the literary-critical techniques of Longinus and 
Plotinus. For Aristotelean commentators around the fifth- and sixth-centuries, see Elias, 
In Isag., CAG 18/1.122,25-123,11, for whom the commentator must resolve ‘the opening of 
obscurities in the unclarity of the words’ (122,26, 7 dvdntuäıs «àv doapav tů Atke). Bal- 
tussen notes that the discussions of Elias follow closely Simplicius, an earlier Aristotelean 
commentator and that their remarks on the task of the commentator in such a lucid and 
prescriptive way are the first of their kind preserved since Porphyry. 
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tt) of the author's style, such as a bizarre word or construction, in the subse- 
quent line.5? Pagan commentators also used obscurity as an apologetic device. 
Heraclitus supposed that Homer constantly wrote in allegorical style so as to 
make ‘more intelligible’ (yvwpwtépa) the ‘obscurity’ (opea) of his poetry, a 
comment ensuring that Homer said nothing indecent about the gods.9? While 
many commentators held to the conviction that Homer was best interpreted on 
the basis of his own texts, even a student as scrupulous as Porphyry held that 
Homer kept things hidden (éréxpube) and spoke in mysteries (8v aivıyuarwv), 
leaving the interpreter to discern their meaning.9! 

Christian commentators adapted this task of bringing what was obscure into 
clarity, aided by the lexicographical field of the bible itself.62 Prov 1,6 spoke of 
discerning a ‘parable’ (rapaBo), and other texts like Sir 39,3 linked this term 
to the resolution or the ‘seeking out’ (éminteîv) of ‘mysterious sayings’ (aivi- 
yuata). The Theodotion version of Dan 8,23 describes an ominous future king 
whose countenance is stern and intelligence capable of resolving 'difficulties' 
(npoßAnnare), a term which the Psalmist also uses to summon the people to 
hear the law (Lxx-Ps 77,2). Harl discerned two applications of these concepts in 
Christian exegesis of the Old Testament. First, obscure and difficult texts served 
a pedagogical function, to inspire the hearer to discover Christ ‘hidden’ there. 
Second, obscurity guarded the truth from those who, like the Jews rejecting 
Christ, were not morally prepared to receive it.9? These applications are wit- 
nessed from Justin in the second-century to Chrysostom in the fourth, as they 
served both exegetical and apologetic aims.9* 


59  Nünlist, The Ancient Critic, 202, shows how this explanation is paralleled in four scholia 
traditions. 

60  Heracltius, Probl. Hom. 41.12 (WGRW 14.76). 

61  Thisisthetestimony of Stobaeus, Anth. 2.1.32 (HENSE-WACHSMUTH, 1I:14,12-13), quoting 
from Porphyry's lost work The Styx. For contextualization of this passage, see J. Lamberton, 
Homer the Theologian: Neoplatonist Allegorical Reading and the Growth of the Epic Tradi- 
tion, TCH 9 (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1986), 113. 

62 For discussion in Greek Christian authors: G. Dorival, Les Nombres, BA 4 (Paris: Éditions du 
Cerf, 1994), 135 Harl, L'«obscurité»’, 338-339 and ibid., in M. Harl-G. Dorival-O. Munnich. 
La bible grecque des Septante, Initiations au christianisme ancien (Paris: Éditions du 
Cerf—Éditions du CNRS, 1988), 306-307; for Jerome: P. Rollinson, Classical Theories of 
Allegory and Christian Culture, Duquesne Studies 3 (Pittsburg, PA: Duquesne University 
Press, 1981), 29-35. R.E. Heine, ‘Gregory of Nyssa's Apology for Allegory’, vc 38.4 (1984), 
360-370 shows that in his preface to his Commentary on the Song of Songs, while Gregory 
offers nuanced support of Origen's spiritual interpretation against Antiochene rejections 
of allegory, he develops his case largely from the use of Pauline terminology and ideas. 

63 Harl, ‘L«obscurité»’, 341-349. 

64 On Chrysostom, S. Zincone, ‘La funzione dell'oscurità, StPatr 32 (1997), 393-409; R.C. Hill, 
‘Chrysostom on the Obscurity of the Old Testament’, 0CA 67.2 (2001), 371-383. 
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For Harl's first category, Origen famously viewed the Scriptures metaphori- 
cally locked up' as with a key. He explained this further as its possessing many 
'obscurities' (&oapelas) and ‘difficulties for human comprehension’ ($voAyrtwv 
TH Avdpwrtivn qocst).95 The task of the interpreter is to fit the keys in the cor- 
rect locks, a research for the hidden kerygma, or treasure of symphonic unity 
under the impoverished letter. Often, he had apologetic aims in sight. While 
pagans like Celsus ridiculed the bible as incapable of providing a framework 
for higher meaning, Origen maintained the bible's obscurity as fundamental to 
his allegorical method and integral to God's salvific purposes for the Gentiles.66 
By linking this metaphorical searching for treasure to the language of obscurity, 
Origen could establish his own hypothesis of the text behind its letters. 

With differing emphases and methods, Antiochenes capitalized on this met- 
aphor and its accompanying literary methodology. But their adaptation of such 
terminology seems to coincide with a ‘shift’ in patristic exegetical priorities.67 


65 Origen, Procem. 11-2 (TU 183102); 26-28 (104). Harl, ''«obscurité» 343, 350-355 contex- 
tualizes this idea in relation to Justin and Jewish tradition and elaborates it throughout 
Origen's works; Neuscháfer, Origenes, 276—285 links the same notion to Porphyry and 
other Hellenistic textual commentary practices; A. Fürst, Von Origenes und Hieronymus 
zu Augustinus. Studien zur antiken Theologiegeschichte, AK 115 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
2011), 92, discusses obscurity and confusion in Origen's prefaces within the context of Late 
Antique theological works. See De prin. 4.3.14-15 (BEHR, 11:556) for the notion that ‘the 
treasure of divine meanings is contained in the fragile jars of clay of the letter' (diuinorum 
sensuum thesaurus intra fragile uasculum uilis litterae continetur inclusus), which may be 
paralleled with the fragment attributed to Origen in Coisl. 121 (CCSG 15.125,26—27): Aextéov 
xt où dei mepiexeodaı tod Ypdauuatos TÄS ypaphs ws dO o0c, tov dé xexpuupévov Onaavpdy Ev 
TH ypduuart Cytetv . Young, Biblical Exegesis, 24-26 understands the jars of clay metaphor 
as a distinction between words and their meaning, basic to the environment of textual 
commentary in antiquity. 

66  J-N.Guinot, Muthos et récit biblique chez Origene. Un danger ď ambiguïté’, in G. Heidl- 
R. Somos (eds.), Origeniana Nona: Origen and the Religious Practice of his Time. Papers of 
the gth International Origen Congress. Pécs, Hungary, 29 August-2 September 2005, BETL 
228 (Leuven: Peeters, 2009), 181-186 for Origen's response to Celsus on this point. Famous- 
ly, Porphyry rebuffed Origen for grounding his allegories in the alleged obscurity of the 
bible, as discussed in G. Binder, ‘Eine Polemik des Porphyrios gegen die allegorische Ausle- 
gung des Alten Testaments durch die Christen’, ZPE 3 (1968), 95 and P. Sellew, Achilles or 
Christ? Porphyry and Didymus in Debate over Allegorical Interpretation, HTR 82.1 (1989), 
85-90. In Porphyry's opinion, the bible's rudimentary style hardly merited this approach, 
as seen in Porphyry, C. Christ. Fr. 6 (TK 52.133,19-20) = Eusebius of Caesarea, Hist. Eccl. 6.19.4 
(GCs 9/2.556): [Some Christian allegorists] boast that the things said clearly [pavep®ç] by 
Moses are engimas [aiviyuata]. 

67 Martens, Adrian’s Introduction, 50-51; J. Lössl, ‘When is a Locust just a Locust? Patristic 
Exegesis of Joel 1:4 in the Light of Ancient Literary Theory’, JThS 55.2 (2004), 575-599 for 
mainly Latin authors, but with the addition of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
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Antiochene interests were typically more practical than the elaborate spiritu- 
ality which guided Origen's use of obscurity. Of a piece with the concern for 
‘harmony’, however, Theodoret announces in the preface of his Questions on 
the Octateuch that the goal of the work is to make clear (cap) problems and 
difficulties in the text; thus the questions-and-answers structure of his work.68 
Close to Theodoret's context, Adrian states in his Introduction, the sole Greek 
handbook on biblical interpretation surviving from the period, that the goal of 
interpretation is to establish ‘the clear [cagyvetav], word-for-word, commen- 
tary’.6° Polychronius, the brother of Theodore of Mopsuestia, brought together 
a list of ten causes of the ‘many obscurities’ (äcapeias mods) of the bibli- 
cal text, such as the change of verb tenses or the structure of the original 
Hebrew wording."? The scholastic commentaries on the Psalms by Diodore 
and Theodore often remark that the stylistic peculiarities (‘habit’ or ‘custom’) 
of the Septuagint can be ‘clarified’ by attending closely to words in their con- 
text.” For instance, in his commentary on the Psalms, Diodore points out that 
the metaphor (uetapopdv) of the Psalmist's body ‘wasting away’ is difficult to 
understand; itis spoken obscurely (äcapàs).72 Martens argues that for Antioch- 
ene authors around John Chrysostom, very often the methodology for achiev- 
ing clarity was the gloss and paraphrase, as in the progymnasmata of Greek and 
Latin rhetoric.” The prolific Antiochene reference to biblical obscurity also 
emerged from awareness and use of the Hexapla. 

Using the three recensions of the Septuagint known as Aquila, Theodotion, 
and Symmachus, Origen introduced the idea that these versions could, at times, 


68 Theodoret, Q. Oct. pro. 4 (LEC 1.2). J.-N. Guinot, ‘Les Questions sur l'Octateuque et les Règ- 
nes de Théodoret de Cyr: ceuvre originale ou simple compilation? in Bussiéres (ed.), La 
littérature, 191, points out that oapyyvilew is the goal stated in Theodoret's preface to his 
Q. Reg., in which he will deal with translation issues, ambiguity, context, and technical 
terms; cf. Hill, Reading, 96-97, Martens, Adrian, 50-51. 

69 Adrian, Intr. 76 (MARTENS, 280,2). 

70  Polychronius, Job. pro. 2 (PTS 403513); cf. J. Lössl, ‘A Shift in Patristic Exegesis: Hebrew 
Clarity and Historical Verity in Augustine, Jerome and Theodore of Mopsuestia, Augus- 
tinian Studies 33.2 (2001), 157-175. 

71 Mariès, Études, 101, notes that showing the clarity of the words is an aspect of Dio- 
dore's general hypothesis to some Psalms. Scháublin, Untersuchungen, 43-55 shows that 
Diodore's style of commentary resembles a school environment. 

72  Diodore, In Ps. ad 313b (CCSG 6.183,36-37). For Theodore on obscurity and clarity, see 
Schäublin, Untersuchungen, 126, 130, and Devreesse, Essai, 57-58. 

73 Martens, Adrian’s Introduction, 51-52; LN. Guinot, ‘Un évêque exégéte: Théodoret de Cyr’, 
in C. Mondésert (dir.), Le monde grec ancien et la Bible, BTT1 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1984), 346: 
'Lerecours à la paraphrase est alors un moyen commode pour dissiper l' obscurité du texte 
ou éclairer une construction difficile’. 
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bring greater ‘clarity’ (cagyvetx) to the Septuagint text, which he held as author- 
itative based on its divinely inspired translation but not ultimately or exclu- 
sively constitutive of meaning."^ Indeed, without committing to a Hebraica 
veritas position, he held that the sense of the Septuagint text was the same 
as the sense of the Hebrew." According to Harl, Origen used the variants dis- 
played by the Hexapla within a theological framework. All words of Scripture 
speak of Christ, he believed, and words as such are signs that refer to a reality 
‘beyond what is written‘76 When Origen spoke of the ‘hidden treasure’ (xexpup- 
evo nca póc) buried beneath the words of Scripture, that wisdom is Christ.”” 
On this view, the Hexapla for Origen provided not just a methodological tool for 
finding clarity of exposition, but a theological path for finding purity of heart. 
This methodology and its theological background impacted Eusebius of 
Caesarea and the Antiochenes who trained prior to and with John Chrysostom. 
The Caesarean did not subscribe to so strong a view of the Logos of Scrip- 
ture, but rather found the unity of the text in the skopos of a more generic 
divine philanthropy.’® The response was likely not all positive, and certainly 


74 Origen, Sel. in Ps. 21-2 (PG 12.1104c-d), discussed in S. Morlet, L'utilisation des revi- 
sions juives de la Septante dans la première littérature chrétienne. Philologie, exégése et 
polémique, in R. Gounelle-J. Joosten (eds.), La Bible juive dans l'Antiquité (Prahins: Édi- 
tions du Zèbre, 2014), 19 and Kamesar, Jerome, 4-28, esp.14 n. 34. What Kamesar says here 
needs repeating: 'Origen did not regard clarity as the criterion for determining the better 
text. The present point I wish to make is that the regard for clarity is merely a part of his 
exegetical enterprise in relation to the Hexapla. 

75 D. Barthélemy, ‘Origène et le texte de l Ancien Testament, in Fontaine-Kannengiesser 
(eds.), Epektasis, 259; Morlet, ‘L utilisation des révisions’, 118-120, esp. ugn. 11. The method- 
ological relationship between the Hebrew and the Greek versions of the Old Testament is 
discussed in E.L. Gallagher, Hebrew Scripture in Patristic Biblical Theory. Canon, Language, 
Text, SVC 114 (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 178-189. 

76 M. Harl, Le langue de Japhet. Quinze études sur la Septante et le grec des chrétiens, Cen- 
tre Lenain de Tillemont (Paris: Les Éditions du Cerf, 1992), 263; ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 
116; C.M. Chin, 'Origen and Christian Naming: Textual Exhaustion and the Boundaries of 
Gentility in Commentary on John 1, JECS 14.4 (2006), 407-436. 

77 Origen, C. Mt. 10.5 (GCS 40.5,18-20; HEINE, 1:36-37): The treasure which has been hid- 
den in the field, however, is the concealed thoughts underlying the obvious meanings 
of the wisdom which has been hidden “in a mystery", that is in Christ’ (6 GE ev tà dyp@ 
XEXPUMHÉVOS Duioaupée TÀ ATOKEKPULLLEVE Kal DTOXEINEVA otc pavepois vouara TIS oopiaç «Ev 
LVITY PI» dnoxexpuuuévns xoi TH Xeiocxà). Cf. De prin. 4.1.7.152-164 (BEHR, 11:478-480) in 
which the teachings of scripture are providentially hidden in the inelegant (eüteXei xoi 
evxatappovytw / uilioribus et incomptis) words of the text. Our weakness (do8évetav / infir- 
mitas) cannot comprehend them all. 

78 D. Barthélemy, ‘La place de la Septante dans l'Église, Recherches Biblique 8 (1967), 17-22 
and ‘Eusèbe, la Septante et «les autres»; in La Bible et les Pères. Colloque de Strasbourg (1er- 
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not uniform. Eusebius of Emesa, who taught Diodore, put his own spin on Ori- 
gen's comparative method. He raised the criticism that the Jewish versions, 
such as Aquila, had obscured the clarity of the sense of the original Hebrew. 
In his view, recourse to the Syriac could ‘bring clarity of mind’ (yupnüuin- 
pnippiü duugü vpwgnjg) for a fresh Greek translation, which he himself 
provided." On the other hand, Theodore of Mopsuestia argued for a radi- 
cal acceptance of the Septuagint. Fully aware that the Septuagint was often 
unclear due its translated character, in his later Commentary on the Minor 
Prophets he comes to the view that the exegete must clarify the Septuagint 
by internal reference alone, without recourse to alternative versions like the 
Syriac or the Jewish recensions. The Septuagint itself is the single greatest wit- 
ness to the Hebrew, according to Theodore. Though steeped in obscure lit- 
eralism, the Septuagint preserved the concision of the original. The task of 
the exegete was to highlight the Septuagint's patterns of expression, thereby 
vouchsafing the meaning of the divinely inspired original.®° While manifestly 
distinct from Origen's spirituality of textual plurality, Theodore's ideas derive 
from the third and fourth-century Christian environment in which obscurity 
and clarity in biblical exegesis were foundational concepts for the techniques 
of textual criticism and the wider debates about the validity of non-literal read- 
ing. 

The authors around John Chrysostom, then, were using the language of 
obscurity and clarity in a variety of technical senses pertaining to biblical 
exegesis. Familiar with these debates and their methodological applications, 
John Chrysostom addressed many exegetical difficulties in the Old Testament 
through the category of obscurity and related terminology. Works that have 
been assigned or tentatively assigned to Antioch, the Homilies on Genesis 
among them, witness a concentration of these difficulties. John Chrysostom 


3 octobre 1969), BCESS (Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1971), 51-65 for discussion of 
Latin and Greek authors. Guinot, 'La fortune' outlines its reception in the Greek Antioch- 
ene authors of the fourth-century, to which Chrysostom belonged. Chrysostom is omitted 
from the survey, except for a brief mention (218 n. 19). For Syriac authors, S. Brock, ‘The 
Resolution of the Philoxonian/Harklean Problem) in EJ. Epp-G.D. Fee (eds.), New Testa- 
ment Textual Criticism. Its Significance for Exegesis. Essays in Honor of Bruce M. Metzger 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1981), 325-343. 

79 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. pro. (TEG 15.23); ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 90-99; 117, 
emphasizes that in this sense Eusebius of Emesa departs from his namesake of Caesarea 
and Origen, paving the way for Jerome's conviction that an entirely new translation was 
required. Jerome's conviction on this point is discussed in detail by Kamesar, Jerome, 39- 
8. 

80 Ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 136; Devreesse, Essai, 83; Schäublin, Untersuchungen, 123-138. 
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applied the language of obscurity and clarity to the task of Old Testament inter- 
pretation in three ways: identifying exegetical points, raising questions, and 
identifying the limits of human knowledge. 


4 The Rhetoric of Obscurity in Antiochene Works 


Chrysostom's constant refrain regarding the dialectic between the precision 
and the accommodation of scripture is documented in Rylaarsdam and Hill, 
but these works downplay the rhetorical role of exegetical obscurities in Chry- 
sostom's works.?! Accommodating its speech to human understanding, the 
scriptures dress divine realities in clothing recognizable to weak human intel- 
lects. But it does so exactly as the divine authorship intended for the pedagogi- 
cal concern of the moment.8? Thus, Chrysostom appreciated the bible's simple 
style. Where critics like the pagan emperor Julian had scoffed at its poor quality, 
Chrysostom saw treasure, or as he puts it, the ‘clarity’ (capyveta) of its images.83 
It may be surprising to note, then, that in Chrysostom's mind this monument of 
precision could also be a cavern of obscurity in need of elucidation. Like other 
Antiochene exegetes, he raised this concern with respect to the Old Testament 
in particular. 

First, there are a number of recuring formulations from works likely stem- 
ming from his Antiochene period. ‘Perhaps it is unclear’ (v&yo doapes),8* he 
says in his Homilies on the Obscurity of the Old Testament, envisaging the rap- 
port between the giving of the Sinaitic law in Ex 34,29-35 and the interpretation 
of this text in 2 Cor 312-14. Further in the work, he returns to this theme with a 
more apologetic angle. The ‘veil’ (x&Avuua) of which Paul speaks is ‘the obscu- 
rity’ (thv doapeıav) of the Old Testament, for it prefigured the events of Christ's 
salvific economy to reach not only the Gentiles, but also the Jews.85 Yet he 
knows that the Old Testament is ‘more difficult’ (SuoxoAwtépa) than the New 
because it was not originally written in Greek, signaling his awareness of the 
Antiochene reaction to the grammatical and linguistic problems of translation. 
He asserts a reserved agnosticism about the translation process as such, after 


81 Hill, Reading, 39; Rylaarsdam, Divine Pedagogy, 123. 

82  Rylaarsdam, Divine Pedagogy, n5. 

83 John Chrysostom, Comm. Isa. 5.8.65-66 (SC 304.250). 

84 John Chrysostom, Obsc. 1.6.50 (VS 12.98); 2.6.50 (ibid., 142). 

85 Ibid., 2.3.1-13 (VS 12.18): oxovéunaer fj tod Ozo xdpic npòç THs napovoiaç tod Xpiotod Epun- 
vevOfjvot tàç Thapds, ob tots £& £0vÀyv póvov, dd xai Tovdalwv. Cf. 1.7.41-61 (VS 12.102104). 
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the fashion of the preface to Sirach, declaring it is not possible to transfer the 
clarity (oapyveıav) from one language to another. Sp 

In an explanation of the Genesis creation account in Homily 9 on the Statues, 
there is a ‘need’ (dveyxn) to get Gen 1,1 ‘clearer’ (capéotepo) for his audience 5" 
The terminology of obscurity enables Chrysostom to concentrate on a single 
word and manipulate its meaning. ‘What then is this, “the gates of Hades" he 
asks. ‘Perhaps what is said is unclear’ (téya yàp doapes tò elonuevov), but multi- 
ple Biblical texts cited together explain the meaning of these 'gates' mentioned 
in Mt 16,18—the goal was to create a symmetrical tapestry between the com- 
mon images of Old and New Testaments.*? In order to raise the attention of his 
hearers, he suggests that a parable of Christ contains an inherent 'difficulty' 
(dvoxoAlav) of comprehension. In a clever move, Chrysostom wrests a word 
from its context in the book of Hebrews to expand this point. The Old Testa- 
ment is ‘difficult to interpret’ (öuoepunveutos, Heb 5,1), whereas the coming of 
Christ offers ‘clearer and more accurate teaching’ (Sidaoxariag capectépas TE 
xoi dxotBeatepac).89 Obscure also are the meanings of the priest Melchizedek 
in Genesis 14 and the Old Testament's hinting at the future outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost.9° 


86 Ibid. 2.2.25 (VS 12.114); 2.2.31 (VS 12.116); discussion in Léonas, Septante, 93-98. 

87 John Chrysostom, Ad pop. Ant. 9.3 (PG 49.107). On dating and location in Antioch, see 
n. 47 above. 

88 John Chrysostom, In prin. Acta 2.1 (PG 51.77). Mayer, Provenance, 368 and ‘The Sequence 
and Provenance, 175, is certain that this text was delivered in Antioch. 

89 John Chrysostom, In Matt. hom. 73 (HM 1:87); for Antiochene provenance, Mayer, Prove- 
nance, 511. 

9o John Chrysostom, Ady. Jud. 7.5 (PG 48.923) and John Chrysostom, Exp. in Ps. 1v 8 (PG 
55-50), respectively. The Expositiones in Psalmos is to be cited with caution, as its com- 
position and even authorship are not fixed. Much of what is available in the PG 55 derives 
from catenae. There is confusion of title, genre, and attribution. For instance, Homilies on 
Psalms 101-107 (PG 55.635—674) are really a collection of unattributed catenae fragments, 
which G. Dorival, ‘La posterité littéraire des chaines exégétiques grecques’ REByz 43 (1985), 
223 has suggested were fabricated from as many as four different sources; cf. M. Richard, 
‘Quelques manuscrits peu connus des chaines exégétiques et des commentaires grecs sur 
le Psautier, Revue d'histoire des textes 3 (1955), 95. In the case of Hom. Ps 41 (PG 55161- 
166), the homily ends, and catenae traditions are simply added in order to supplement 
commentary on the remainder of the psalm (Dorival, 'La posterité, 224—225). Not all the 
cases are this extreme, but these examples suffice to illustrate the difficulties involved. 
Mayer, Provenance, 361-362 discusses the problems in dating Exp. in Ps. to a secure loca- 
tion in Chrysostom's career, but does not rule out the traditional attribution to Antioch 
for some form of the text. 
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Closely related to the rhetoric of obscurity and clarity was that of conceal- 
ment and finding. The meaning of the Scriptures is found ‘not in the reading 
of the text alone’ (oùx avaywwoxew uóvov), but in ‘the understanding’ (£rtytvo- 
oxew). He explains this with a metaphor that reaches far and frequently across 
his œuvre. As seekers of treasure, the preacher and his audience must 'dig to 
the depths’ (Giepeuvhons tò Boc) in order to find the significance, not scratch 
the surface of the words, even small ones like names.?! In a moment of self- 
reflection, he illustrates his role as a preacher and expositor of Scripture in 
these terms: I do not wish to leave unnoticed 'the hidden treasure of Scripture's 
sense’ (Tov éyxexpuuuévoy aürhs TH Stavola Oncaupöv).?? In Sermon 2 on Genesis, 
after explaining the identity of the divine royal plural ‘Let us make’ in Gen 1,26 
asareference to theSon, the same metaphor emerges. While the Old Testament 
books may have originally belonged to the Jews, he claims that the ‘treasure of 
the books’ (t&v BiBAtwy 6 6ncotvpóc) lies ‘with us’ (nap’ uv), that is, both ‘the 
letters and their meanings’ (xà ypaunara xal ta vonato).93 The ‘meanings’ here 
envisage the referent of the divine royal plural, a major concern of Homily 8 on 
Genesis and elsewhere. 

Finally, as Leroux mentioned, he addresses the *meanings' of scriptural exe- 
gesis from the problem of human comprehension in comparison to the divine 
reality. Contemporary controversy over Eunomius and his followers raised the 
problem of how to describe the relationship between the Father and Son 
of the godhead. Drawing on Basilian resources, Chrysostom reiterated some 
well-developed ideas regarding the limits of the human creature's knowledge 
capacities.?* In Antiochene works addressing these Eunomian controversies, 
Chrysostom regularly referred to the ‘middle state’ (tò uécov) or gap between 
creature and creator in relation to comprehending difficult biblical texts, and 


91 John Chrysostom, De mut. nom. hom. 4.3 (PG 51148); Mayer, 'The Sequence and Prove- 
nance’, 176-186, shows that this homily should be dislocated from the series of the previous 
three, and was possibly preached in different years than both the sequence De mut. nom. 
1-2 + Serm. 9 in Gen., and the micro-series of In Gen. hom. 1-67. 

92 John Chrysostom, Profect. Ev. 12 (PG 51.320). 

93 John Chrysostom, Serm. Gen. 2.83-85 (SC 433.188). 

94 T.R. Karmann, Johannes Chrysostomus und der Neunizänismus: Eine Spurensuche in 
ausgewählten Predigten des antiochenischen Presbyters’ SE 51 (2012), 79-107, and fur- 
ther discussion of Chrysostom's place in the Basilian and Meletian alliance in Chapter 6; 
A. Wenger, Jean Chrysostome’, in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 8 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1974), 
338, emphasizes that Chrysostom believed in direct contact with God through fervent 
prayer, such that one could render unnecessary the standard human requirement for 
instruction in divine matters. 
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he appealed to Scripture as the binding means to guide us to proportionate 
knowledge of the incomprehensible.95 

A practical way Chrysostom addressed this gap in relation to biblical exe- 
gesis was through the identification of potential contradictions and drawing 
out a proper way 'to take' specific expressions in context. When two or more 
texts appeared to speak of different divine realities, he could argue that a sin- 
gle sense united them. For instance, LXX-Ps 43,24 depicts the Lord 'asleep' but 
a line in Jer 14,9 depicts him ‘awake’. Instead of a contradiction, these texts 
speak of different aspects of the same divine nature, that is, longsuffering and 
purity. ‘Both [texts] speak truthfully [82:505], he says, ‘if you take the proper 
sense [rpooñxovoav Evvorav éxAdBnç]|.%6 But the matter is more complex than 
this, as he often referred to a theological framework in which language was 
far more ambiguous. ‘Let us take as befitting God’ (8eonpenûç &xAdBopev), he 
says in an Antiochene address against Anomoean ideas regarding the divine 
names in the bible. For even these are spoken ‘with humility of language’ (8tà 
THY raneıvöomra tv ONUdtwv).2” Passing beyond the words of the bible must 
be done in reference to the transcendent divine nature which can never be 
fully grasped. Chrysostom thereby uses the terminology of spiritual progress 
for understanding the interpretative task. In a homily on the Gospel of John 
possibly delivered later in his Antiochene career, 8 he cites Ex 33,20, No one 
has ever seen God’. Yet, scripture often enjoins us to seek after the vision of 
God. ‘Let us seek the place’ (tò xwpiov Gtepeuvnowuela), he proclaims, ‘in order 
to take [éxAdBoœuer] all words worthily of their spiritual sense [nvevparucns 
évvolas ]-99 


95 John Chrysostom, Incomp. 2.328-230 (sc 28555168), on Gen 1,26; on the Church as bride 
of Christ as bridging this gap, Cat. ult. ad bapt. 3.1.7-25 (SC 366.212-214); Dorival, ‘Le sens 
de l'écriture; 441-442; Young, Biblical Exegesis, 158-184; Astruc-Morize-Le Boulluec, Le 
sens caché, 15; J.-M. Leroux, Jean Chrysostome et le querelle origeniste, in Fontaine 
Kannengiesser (eds.), Epektasis, 337. 

96 John Chrysostom, Pet. Mat. fil. Zeb. (= C. anom. hom. 8) 56-57 (SC 396.172). See also De 
christ. prec. (= C. anom. hom. 10) 248 (ibid., 258). 

97 John Chrysostom, Incomp. 4.270 (sc 28bis.249); De consub. (= C. anom. hom. 7) 245-250 
(SC 396.132). 

98 Mayer, Provenance, 23, 224, and 277 shows that previous attempts by Quasten, Baur, and 
Bonsdorff in locating this series in Antioch are based on problematic assumptions. The 
text itself is problematic and, based on two distinct recensions, may have substantial 
scribal interference. It is therefore cited here as summative and illustrative, not neces- 
sarily belonging to the cumulative weight of my argument. 

99 John Chrysostom, In Jo. hom. 15/143 (PG 59.97). The ‘all words’ (tò r&v) here refers to ‘that 
reading to us just now laying in the fold’ (tò viv npoxeinevov nuty avayvmapa xdAmov), earlier 
in the passage. 
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In works likely stemming from John Chrysostom's Antiochene career, the 
language of obscurity and unclarity captures a wide range of exegetical prac- 
tices and homiletic contexts. Through this lens he raised issues of translation, 
theology, exegesis, and prophetic typology. This lens permits us to see the lim- 
itations of his non-literal interpretation. For certain difficulties cause him to 
stretch the boundaries set by other Antiochenes concerned with elucidation 
of linguistic difficulties in the Septuagint and move to typological speculation 
ortheological debate for apologetic purposes. Further, he found the language of 
spiritual interpretation and meaning to be essential for his pastoral task, fram- 
ing it in moral categories like ‘humility’. 


5 The Rhetoric of Obscurity in the Homilies on Genesis 


When we turn to the Homilies on Genesis, we see these ideas developed with 
free reign. On several occasions he makes the general exhortation for his audi- 
ence, ‘let us not to glide hastily over’ (uy) rc rnapadpauwuev) the reading, but 
attend ‘clearly’ to the accuracy (dxpiBetwv) of the words, for nothing is written 
idly (rapépywç).100 Significantly, he concentrates the concern for clarity in for- 
mulas that bridge his homilies. In several introductions, he says that there is a 
‘need to comment’ (ävæyxaov drouvoa) so as to bring ‘clarity’ to the previous 
‘teaching’ (óró0&ctic) and thereby make the present one more readily intelligible 
(or vice versa).101 

In the Homilies on Genesis, the rhetoric of clarity and obscurity can also 
announce to his audience the arrival at the interior of his argument or the 
purport of the exegetical point he wishes to make. Thus, when Chrysostom 
explains the significance of the number seven in the bible, which is for him the 
signification of plurality or multitude, he demands ‘let us understand’ (xatavo- 
Ycwuev) that the matter will be ‘clearer’ (capéotepoy) if he relates Cain's seven 
sins to other biblical texts that use the number seven to reference plurality or 
multitude, showing the comparative procedure of an exegetical tradition.102 ‘Tt 
needs to be examined’ (Zxörnoov), he insists, how the addition of a syllable to 
Abraham’s name, likely hard to detect based on an extra a alone, ‘clearly’ fore- 


100 Ibid., In Gen. hom. 331 (PG 53.307). Similar expressions are found in 56.3 (PG 54.490) and 
60.4 (54.519). 

101 Variations of this expression occur in the following prologues, which also mention the 
previous day's teachings: John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 31 (PG 53.33); 10.3 (53.84); 201 
(53466); 27.2 (53.241); 401 (53.369). 

102 Ibid. 19.5 (PG 53164). For the tradition, see Chapter 6. 
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tells God's promise to the great patriarch.!9? In this vein, when God in the text of 
Genesis appears to treat two women very differently, enabling one to conceive 
children and reserving the other for infertility, scripture 'clearly' marks the rea- 
son in a subsequent verse, and a reference to a Psalm text can substantiate his 
point.104 

The related metaphor of seeking treasure or hidden depths within the con- 
text of Old Testament interpretation resurges in his Homilies on Genesis, func- 
tioning with the same exegetical purpose as the stated goal to find clarity. First, 
hespeaks about these exegetical difficulties in terms of regular patterns, such as 
‘frequently’ (roMdxis) or naming a ‘custom’ (£0oc) of Scripture. Then, he views 
the meanings of texts as hidden ‘riches’ (nAoÖrog), ‘treasure’ (Oncaupös), 'capac- 
ity’ (60voquc), or ‘depth’ (Bá8oc) of the text. He modifies these prizes as ‘spiritual’ 
(mvevpattxdv) or pertaining to the category of ‘thoughts’ (vonjata). These trea- 
sures are almost always found ‘in tiny words’ (¿v Bpayéot puaoiv) or in ‘a term’ 
(Aé&et) of the text. The notion of each word—and more specifically, small 
words—possessing profound value coheres with Chrysostom’s understanding 
of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Again, in an introduction, Chrysostom 
introduces his teaching with the metaphor of treasure found ‘in a single syl- 
lable’ (&v u ovAAaBH), placed there because the prophets were inspired (évn- 
xoduevot) by the Spirit of God.106 

What are some of the teachings he draws from such treasures? In a homily 
addressing the descent of the human race from ‘Adam’ (Gen 5,1-2), he claims 
that ‘in the mere names [pais npoonyopiaiç] are hidden great riches [éva- 
Toxettat TAodtos] of thought. He then explains why: to teach ‘the whole of 
philosophy’ (gtAocopias ändons) for future generations such as our own.107 On 
at least two occasions, the ‘topic’ (b768ect¢) of genealogical texts is ‘a trea- 
sure of thoughts’ (0ncovpóv vonudtwv) because they provide examples that ‘we 
may imitate’ (iuwue0a) and from which ‘you profit’ (¢xepdavate) by the mem- 
ory’ (uvuny) of their deeds./?? This modulation between forms of address, 


103 Ibid. 39.3 (PG 53.364). 

104 Ibid. 56.3 (PG 54.490). 

105 Ibid, 31 (PG 53.32); 81 (53.70); 16.1 (531125126); 27.1 (53.341). 

106 Ibid., 211 (PG 53.175): 154 (53.119). Asensio, ‘El Crisóstomo’, 224—231, synthesizes Chrysos- 
tom's mentions of scriptural inspiration in his Homilies on Genesis, but does not note the 
connection between inspiration, subtle treasure, and Chrysostom’s call to study these tiny 
words and exegetical difficulties. Cf. Hill, Reading, 31, who outlines similar comments in 
Chrysostom's Expositions on the Psalms and Rylaarsdam, Divine Pedagogy, 124 for the wider 
framework of Chrysostom’s notion of inspiration within divine pedagogy. 

107 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 21.3 (PG 53.179). 

108 Ibid. 23.5 (PG 53.204): 20.5 (53172173). 
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first-person hortatory and second-person imperative, is a common pattern for 
Chrysostom to identify points of scripture on which he wishes his audience 
to pay attention. In a particularly vivid elaboration, he recommends that the 
words of scripture are ‘of spiritual and precious stones’ (nvevuarırav xal Tıulav 
Aft), for which only a bit of labor will produce great ‘wealth’ (8onpiAeta). The 
stone in mind is the word rnomowyev, ‘Let us make’ (Gen 1,26), the same issue 
brought up in Sermon 2 on Genesis. The labor is likened to the ‘seeking out’ (ën. 
(qxo0ca) of small details which must not be neglected or taken for granted.109 
In another case, the paradox of great treasure in tiny words is applied to whole 
passages, such as that of Cain and Abel (Gen 4) or the incest of Lot's daughters 
(Gen 19,30-32). In both cases Chrysostom uses the same expression, a 'hidden 
treasure’ (éyxexpuuuévor Oncaupöv) to signal the raising of exegetical difficul- 
ties. The former narrative should be read so as not to miss ‘one jot' (xepaia 
piq, a clever reference to Mt 5,18), for therein are spiritual realities (xà nvevua- 
t1x&).19 A complex exegetical discussion ensues, in which Chrysostom adapts 
ideas from Basil of Caesarea in considerable linguistic detail. For the latter 
narrative, the treasure is ‘difficult to discern’ (8ucepur|vevvov).!? Rather than 
demur to inscrutability, however, Chrysostom gives a structured answer to the 
problem of incest which resonates with previous exegetical models, making 
the same point raised by Didymus and elsewhere in his Homilies on Genesis (cf. 
case study in Chapter 4), namely that these daughters were trying to preserve 
the human race.!!3 A scholarly background informed Chrysostom's framing and 
articulation of how to raise and explain the Old Testament's obscurities. 
Guinot established that for Chrysostom, biblical prophecy occurs either in 
words from the speeches of biblical characters or in their ‘deeds’ (npaypoara) 
described in narrative.!^ In the Homilies on Genesis, these prophetic referents 
are also treated with the terminology of clarity and obscurity, and they are often 


109 Ibid. 94 (PG 53.76-77). 

110 Ibid. 18.4 (PG 53.154). 

111 See Chapter 6 for the evidence. 

112 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 44.4 (PG 54.410-411). J.-N. Guinot, ‘La frontière entre allé- 
gorie et typologie. École alexandrine, école antiochienne RSR 99.2 (2011), 1-12 and ibid., 
T exégese allégorique d' Homer et celle de la Bible sont-elles également légitimes?, Auc- 
tores Nostri 2 (2005), 97, 104, 108-109 for discussion of this Genesis text in Origen and 
Antiochene authors such as John Chrysostom and Theodoret. 

113 See Chapter 8 for further comparison. 

114 LN. Guinot, ‘L exégese figurative de la Bible chez les Pères de l'Eglise, Revue sémiotique 
et bible 123 (2006), 12; 14-17. For discussions of other Antiochene approaches to the role 
of prophetic fulfillment in the interpretation of the Scriptures, see Guillet, ‘Les exégèses, 
280 and H.N. Bate, ‘Some Technical Terms of Greek Exegesis’, JThS 24 (1923), 63. 
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resolved with reference to the events of Christ's life or the life of the Church 
from the Gentiles in relation to theJews. Applying the exact same expression in 
Sermon 2 on Genesis, towards the beginning of his Homily 8 on Genesis, Chrysos- 
tom states that while the letters of Scripture belong to the Jews, the ‘meanings’ 
(vonuata) belong ‘with us’ (nap’ Yutv).!5 Thus, when recalling the rare typology 
of Thamar's children (Gen 38) as corresponding to the Jews and the Church, 
which he expounded earlier, Chrysostom remarks that ‘perhaps now it is neces- 
sary to tell it again more briefly and more clearly’ (téya vöv &voryxottoy œuvrouc- 
TEpov TAMY AdTO xal capéotepoyv) in order to set the stage for another prophetic- 
typological interpretation of Gen 49.16 The apologetic angle emerges again as ‘a 
hidden treasure’ (xexpuuuévov 0o0t0póv) in the ‘obscure’ prophetic referents of 
the names of Noah's sons, for they typify the submission of the Jews to the call- 
ing of the Gentiles.!!” Our preacher reveals the ‘hidden’ reference to the Gentile 
encroachment, and there are detailed parallels between Chrysostom's explana- 
tions of these typologies and those of other Christian exegetes using the same 
tradition.! He discerns the resurrection in several texts around the narrative of 
Enosh and Enoch, where the biblical texts mentions these characters as, respec- 
tively, ‘rising’ (5,3-5) or being ‘snatched’ (5,24), references which he describes 
as ‘murky’ (&uvdpdc).!!9 Other revelations of the events of Christ's life in the Old 
Testament are framed as a ‘type’ (Törog) and ‘hint’, such as Melchizedek hinting 
(aivırrönevos) at the mysteries of bread and wine, the same expression used to 
identify Christ and the Church in Gen 2,23 in one of his Catechetical lectures 
delivered in Antioch.?? References to the events of Christ's salvific economy 
are thus not arbitrary figural readings, but fit with a theoretical goal to resolve 
obscurity and relate to previous exegetical traditions. 

As in his Homily 2 on the Obscurity of the Old Testament, in Homily 4 on Gen- 
esis, Chrysostom addresses the fact that some interpretative difficulties are the 
result of the categorical weakness of the material circumstances of the biblical 
text as a translation. A long excursus ensues, involving a narrative of the trans- 


115 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 8.2 (PG 53.71); Serm. Gen. 2.83-85 (SC 433188). 

116 Ibid. In Gen. hom. 67.2 (PG 54.535). 

117 Ibid. 29.7 (PG 53.271). 

118 See Chapter 7 for Chrysostom's use of Eusebius of Caesarea for Thamar's children and 
Chapter 8 for Chrysostom and Origen describing Japheth as a type of the Church from the 
Gentiles; the former is the stronger case. 

119 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 21.3-4 (PG 53.178180); see further Chapter 6. 

120 Ibid. 35.5 (PG 53.328). L.F. Pizzolato, ‘Lantitipo: un concetto tra esegesi e mistagogia’, 
ASE 17 (2000), 168-169 helpfully explains ‘type’ as connoting a ‘hard’ object which causes 
‘rebound or repercussion’. 
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lation of the Septuagint, the reference of Hebrew and Syriac language forms, 
and the conclusion that Scripture is not ‘contradictory to itself’ (¢vavtia Soup, 
Finally, he has thus revealed the ‘capacity of the things contained’ (xeévov 
mv dbvanıv) in the Scriptures.?! This demonstrates his awareness of Antioch- 
ene linguistic concerns, but he adapted them with his own vocabulary and his 
heightened emphasis on the looming possibility of contradiction—other Anti- 
ochenes were more varied in their approach of identifying potential problems. 

In the Homilies on Genesis, Chrysostom also addressed exegetical difficulties 
with reference to the limits of mankind's comprehension, as we saw him do 
in works addressing Eunomian ideas. He often turned these cases to illustrate 
a spiritual teaching about progress in knowledge and in virtue. For while the 
powerful words of Gen 1,1, In the beginning, contain a definitive anti-heretical 
teaching about the origin of matter and the power of divinity, the treasure of 
the teaching is ‘abundance of a spiritual kind’ (tç nveuuaruchs vj čapica), and 
as such we are have not grasped (é&tcyvoapev) the whole of it.22 But he rec- 
ognizes that the weakness of human intellects risks misconstruing what the 
bible, the Old Testament in particular, means to say about the divine. One 
passage appears to describe the divine as possessing states of mind (Gen 8,1), 
but Chrysostom is ready to insist that the expression should be taken in a ‘fit- 
ting sense to God’ (Ozonperóc). It is written this way, he goes on, for the sake 
of our nature’ (npög THY NUETEpav &oðéverav).123 Viewed against the theological 
backdrop of Anomoean controversy and Septuagint translation awareness, this 
expression takes on a new exegetical importance. When he remarks that Moses 
began his creation account not with the invisible realm of angels and celestial 
powers but with the concrete visible realities of the sky, the sun, and the earth, 
this was because all education begins with ‘the first fundamentals’ (tà mpdta 
gtotyeîa) and then proceeds to the more complex and lofty matters. Adopting 
a common exegetical tradition, Chrysostom says that Moses did this because 
he was addressing Jews, steeped in ‘thickness’ (naxdrns). Hopefully through 
his instruction they could avoid idolatry, and, hopefully through Chrysostom’s 
instruction, his audience will make such progress.!24 The analogy between dig- 
ging for exegetical ‘treasure’ and the moral life is expanded in the Homilies on 


121 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 4.4 (PG 53.42—43). 

122 Ibid., 3.1 (PG 53.32). 

123 Ibid., 26.3 (PG 53.232). 

124 Ibid. 2.3 (PG 53.29). The same argument, that the books of Moses were written in order 
to lead the materialistic Jews away from idolatry, is found in Antiochene authors prior to 
Chrysostom such as Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. Ae (TEG 15.33) and Diodore, Coisl. 5 
(CCSG 15.5). 
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Genesis. For just as’ (xadanep) digging for physical treasure is difficult, so too 
is the attainment of the ‘virtues of the righteous’; just as there is great benefit 
from these effort, so too will the benefit be great for those heeding his scriptural 
instruction.!25 This is particularly effective after an exposition of Jacob’s altar 
to God (Gen 35,7) which he corresponds to the 'spiritual sacrifice' mentioned 
by Paul and the 'pure in heart' of the dominical discourse (Mt 5,8). 

But this point raises the question, how exactly did Chrysostom connect his 
exegetical teaching with his aims for the moral improvement of his audience? 
To illustrate, we turn to a case study of Homily 37 on Genesis. First, I paraphrase- 
summarize the homily from the basis of the PG 53 text and Hill's Foc 82 trans- 
lation. Then, I show the coherence of this discourse around the construction 
of spatial oppositions and the elaboration of the concept of opposition. I show 
how he uses scholarly 'attention' rhetoric to modulate his discourse, pointing 
out where exegetical traditions occur to support his constructions. Quotations 
from PG 53 and FOC 82 pages are cited in parentheses. 


6 Case Study: Homily 37 on Genesis 


This homily covers Gen 15,7-21, not as a systematic commentary treating every 
verse similarly, but atleast quoting each verse, in some case offering paraphrase 
and in select cases offering detailed exegetical discussion. After the division of 
peoples and languages over the globe (Gen 11), the Genesis-narrative homes in 
on the family of Tharra, who migrates from Chaldea into Charran, part of the 
land of the Chaldeans (11,31). There, God appeared to Abram and bids him to 
go further on to a land ‘which I will show you’ (1211-3), with blessings in abun- 
dance. In Gen 12,5, Abram takes members of his family, his wife Sarah and his 
nephew Lot, and they travel to Canaan which God promises as part of the land 
inheritance (Gen 12,7). A number of dramatic episodes ensue involving the 
present inhabitants of theland, and some tension with Lot. The difficulties lead 
to Abram questioning God himself regarding the veracity of his promises: How 
shall I know’ (15,8). To respond, God makes a covenant with Abram (15,9) using 
animals and fire amidst darkness (15,112). God then repeats his promise and 
provides greater clarity about Abram's coming odyssey: his descendants will be 
enslaved but return to this land (1511314). Abram himself will not be around to 
see it (1515) because it will happen after four generations (15,16), but that does 
not stop God from specifying just how far this land inheritance shall extend 
(15,118—21). 


125 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 60.3 (PG 54.523). 
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6.1 Summary of Homily 37 

‘Search the Scriptures' (John 5,39), says Christ, and in the few words of God's 
dialogue with Abram, ‘count the stars, and in the latter's response of faith, we 
can study their profound meaning and appreciate their spiritual beauty and 
abundance. By aligning our teaching today with that of yesterday (341-342), 
we can fortify ourselves against the devil. 

We can paraphrase today's texts and thereby understand God's constant care 
for the patriarch. First, God identifies himself as the one ‘who brought you out 
of the land of the Chaldeans and gave you this land for your inheritance' (Gen 
15,7-8). That is like God saying, I took you from your home to give you what 
I promised—this is the same transfer that Steven speaks about in his martyr- 
discourse (Acts 7,2-4). This paradox shows God's philanthropy to Abram: he 
brought him out of the safety of his homeland, but Abrams faith and physical 
well-being prospered according to divine promises (343). 

Abram responded by saying something like, Tt would be nice to know how I 
will inherit the land" Just as human beings of old, the divine made a covenant 
by sacrificing mature animals to help Abram’s faith (343-344). By picking the 
sunset as the time to do this, God acted as he usually does and helped humans 
see his virtuous character clearly by depriving Abram of the physical senses. 

God even gives Abraham a sense, albeit imprecise, of the trials to come for 
his people: they will be carried into slavery for 400 years (Gen 15,13-14). That is 
to teach him not to rely on any human consideration (344), because God sug- 
gests that he will visit those slave-drivers with vengeance (345). God tells Abram 
this because it shows just how far beyond the capacities of human nature are 
the divine promises. So, when God promises Abram that he will reach a ‘fine old 
age’ and then ‘go to your fathers' (Gen 15,15), this refugee-patriarch is placed in 
the line of righteous men like Abel, Noah, and Enoch— something we would 
never expect of a refugee (345). 

Someone might raise a difficulty with what the text says next (346). God 
explains how long it will take for his people to return from slavery. As previ- 
ously (Gen 15,13-14), God now says the return to Canaan will happen after the 
'fourth-generation' (Gen 15,16). The problem is that they did not even spend 
half that time in Egypt. However, this is not really a problem if you begin the 
counting from when Abram starts his refugee life, namely since God originally 
ordered him to leave Charran (Gen 12,4). He was 75-years old at that time— 
count it yourself. Also, consider that God may have brought the exile in Egypt 
to a close earlier than the appointed time due to his kindness. Longsuffering, 
he always lets up on punishing us if we repent (346). 

God's covenant speech to Abram only confirms the lengths he will go to ful- 
fill his promises, stretching the land to far extents and populating the earth 
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with Abram's family, even though his wife is baren (347). To close our ser- 
mon, we should imitate Abram. For these remarkable events are confirmation 
of his words and virtuous deeds; his mind never wavered, and his disposi- 
tion remained steady. This is why Paul praises Abrams faith-disposition (Heb 
1,8). 

We are like refugees of this earth, on our way to heaven. Thus, we should 
willingly neglect the extravagance of expensive clothing and lavish feasts (348), 
practicing the ‘contentment’ of which the apostles speak (1Tim 6,8) and despis- 
ing 'greed, the root of all evil’ (1Tim 6,10) which is really just our desire to 
go beyond natural limits all the time and gain public attention. Do you not 
realize that Christ himself is naked (349), that the Lord of all human beings 
takes as done to himself what we do to our countrymen? This should make 
those who prance around in public with their expensive silk garments think 
twice about the coming judgement, not to mention the World's Teacher Paul 
explicitly forbids such extravagance (1Tim 2,9). Like Paul, let us practice good 
deeds and so adorn our soul with beauty. The true wealth is to want only 
what is necessary (350) because then you are free from injury and neces- 
sity. 


6.2 Between Obscurity and Opposition 

The procemium of this homily contains a remarkable concentration of lan- 
guage exhorting his audience to study minute words with precision and zeal. 
The great treasure of the bible's spiritual thought is concealed beneath the sur- 
face of the tiniest of details. The text which Origen and Chrysostom regularly 
invoked, John 5,39, 'search the scriptures, is blended with variations on the 
‘hidden treasure’ metaphor: the great ‘capacity’ (Stvatc); the immense wealth 
[mAodto¢] of ideas concealed in its expressions’. In such a short space he also 
uses multiple hortatory address: let us reap the benefit’ (xaprwowue8a); ‘do not 
simply skim over’ the bare reading (ug npoo&xwpev); let us be capable [Suvy- 
Douevl to descend to its very depths and grasp the true sense. Culminating 
this dense coordination of the rhetoric of exegetical obscurities, he lands on 
the epistemological limitations of human beings: the teachings of scripture 
are ‘opposite’ (änevavtias) to human wisdom (341). Around this progression 
coheres the entire homily. 

Using the language of opposites, he then contrasts the literature of human 
wisdom with the works of Scripture. ‘For these’ (éxeî uëv yap), one determines 
meaning through elaboration ‘of the beauty and composition of words’ (x&A- 
Aoug Gär 7) cuvOrpanc). But for the bible, ‘it is the opposite’ (évraü0a dz tov- 
vavtiov): one digs below the surface of subtle words to find the ‘hidden riches’ 
Chrysostom thereby creates a metaphorical spatial juxtaposition between the 
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two kinds of literature, 26 one kind assessed through amplitude and the other 
through depth. In this contrast between different kinds of knowledge, there 
is an element of what Stenger has identified as Text-Worlds in Chrysostom's 
spatial rhetoric.!?? By associating basic concepts and images pertaining to liter- 
ature (the length of a discourse or book), he formulates various ‘modalisations’ 
for viewing the bible as a different kind of book altogether, clues which formu- 
late commands to act in accordance with his intention. In addition to hortatory 
addresses such as ‘let us not skim over the bare reading’ he further establishes 
his exegetical-rhetorical context by vacillating between first person singular, 
first person plural, and plural imperative: ‘I want [BotAopat] to pick up that 
very thread [@xoAovPias] and link together what was said yesterday with what 
follows so as to make a complete commentary [éëñynow] on the reading so 
that we may send you [dus danorenbwnev] from here. But pay precise attention 
[mpoceyete], I beseech [rapaxa\&] you. If the labor is ours [ÿuétepos], the gain 
is yours [ópécepov]' (PG 53.342; FOC 82.341, mod.).!28 Chrysostom elaborates his 
spatial network by extending the oppositions to an epistemic distance between 
preacher and audience. To conclude the procemium, he adds a final dimension 
of opposition. By attending to the spiritual benefit of the exhortation (rapa- 
vecews) of the text, he proposes, ‘let us fortify [äroteiyiowuev] against the plot 
of the evil daimon’ (342), thereby casting the importance of his teaching in the 
widest possible terms. 

Chrysostom then shifts the kaleidoscope on the concept of opposites and 
focuses on whether Scripture contradicts itself. He brings up two major exegeti- 
cal difficulties throughout the homily. First, he addresses the location of 
Abram's calling. Then, he addresses the timing of the exile in Egypt. These two 
topics function as the major graphic maps of the biblical text-world for his dis- 
course. 


126 See J. Stenger, ‘Athens and/or Jerusalem? Basil’s and Chrysostom’s Views on the Didactic 
Use of Literature and Stories’, in P. Van Nuffelen et al. (eds.), Education and Religion in Late 
Antiquity: Genres and Discourses in Transition (London: Routledge, 2013), 86-99 and John 
Chrysostom and the Power of Literary Imagination’, in J. Stenger (ed.), Spätantike Konzep- 
tionen von Literature, The Other Antiquity 2 (Heidelberg: Winter, 2015), 207—226 for further 
discussion of Chrysostom’s approach to the didactic function of literature. Spatiality plays 
a crucial role in Chrysostom’s constructions of the intellectual and social boundaries of 
his idealized community, as explored by C. Shepardson, Controlling Contested Places: Late 
Antique Antioch and the Spatial Politics of Religious Controversy (Berkeley, CA: The Uni- 
versity of California Press, 2014) and J. Stenger, ‘Where to Find Christian Philosophy? 
Spatiality in John Chrysostom’s Counter to Greek Paideia’, JECS 24.2 (2016), 173-198. 

127 J. Stenger, ‘Text Worlds and Imagination in Chrysostom’s Pedagogy’, in Mayer-de Wet 
(eds.), Revisioning, 206—246. 

128 Stenger, ‘Text Worlds’, 215-216. 
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To draw out the ‘mindset’ or ‘disposition’ (yvoun) of Abram, which is faith- 
ful’ (niotos), Chrysostom focuses on the calling of Abram out of his home- 
land, which gives him a status as a ‘refugee’ (Eévoc, PG 53.345; FOC 82.346729) 
or ‘vagrant’ (ët, PG 53.341). This material vagrancy provides the conditions 
for achieving spiritual wealth. To arrive at that goal rhetorically, Chrysostom 
engages a difficulty from the exegetical tradition. A problem arises out of spec- 
ifying the location from which God called Abram. The Genesis text says that 
God brought Abram out of the land of the Chaldeans (15,7-8), but in his martyr- 
speech in Acts 7,2, Stephen says that God called Abram while in Mesopotamia. 
In fact, Chrysostom already dealt with this problem in previous Genesis hom- 
ilies where he raised the 'question' of whether these texts 'contradict' them- 
selves.!3° Not rehearsing the more detailed defense already given, presently, 
he asserts ‘agreement’ (cópqova) between the texts, a common rhetorical- 
exegetical term in ancient commentary and Christian biblical exegesis in par- 
ticular.?! Chrysostom draws upon an exegetical tradition addressed by Euse- 
bius of Emesa and Diodore, his own iteration resembling more the former.!3? 
Stephen's speech was well-known in Late Antiquity, as Gregory of Nyssa attests 
to a feast-day in his honor, and the Acts 7 speech contained important points 
for trinitarian theology.!3? Chrysostom derives from this identification of pos- 
sible contradiction the emphasis on God's providential care and fulfillment of 
his promises even in the face of seemingly impossible circumstances. Abram's 
vagrant status required the utmost faith, for to bring a family from infertil- 
ity is the same as to 'bring things from non-being to being' (343), a common 
expression denoting concepts of the singularity of divine power and essence. 
The patriarch's disregard for material things and the creator's philanthropy are 
heightened by further textual details, such as the scene in which the two swear 
a covenant in the dark, which reminds Chrysostom of God's ‘habit’ (£00c) and 
‘characteristic activity’ (oixeiav évépyetav) of communicating to humans in a 
way that gets them 'to see' him who is spiritual (344). Chrysostom establishes 
this ‘habit’ by reference to the giving of the law on Mount Sinai in which a vortex 
of smoke shrouded Moses. He also references Psalm 104,32 which mentions 'the 


129 I retain Hill's translation of this word, often rendered ‘stranger or ‘foreigner, because 
‘refugee’ better captures the transitive and sojourning character of the circumstances, and 
Chrysostom himself seems to have understood the term this way, as I show below. 

130 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 31.3 (PG 53.285); 36.1 (PG 53.333). 

131 See the magisterial survey of S. Morlet, Symphonia. La concorde des textes et des doctrines 
dans la littérature grecque jusqu’à Origène (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 2019). 

132 In Chapter 4I study this in greater detail. 

133 J. Leemans, ‘Reading Acts 6-7 in the Early Church: Gregory of Nyssa's First and Second 
Homilies on Stephen the Protomartyr, StPatr 47.4 (2010), 9-19. 
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smoking mountain’ 'Entrancement' (Exotacıs) of the encounter with the divine 
is thereby associated directly with ‘darkness’ (oxotetvés). Here Chrysostom 
effects a major component of his discourse-understanding through 'reassess- 
ment'!?^ The obscurity and hidden depths of biblical texts are transferred to 
the veiling of the divine. But the journey towards both is associated with a sim- 
ilar intellectual ascesis that requires moving beyond the surface appearance. 
Chrysostom modulates his discourse on these details with careful 'attention' 
expressions: ‘It should be observed’ (naparnpyr&ov), another common exeget- 
ical expression,5 to point out the detail in Genesis mentioning the hour of 
evening (darkness) when the covenant was made; ‘why ... because’ to specify 
this point further; later when ... at the time' to compare the Abram covenant 
event with the giving of the Sinaitic law. Brilliantly, the identification of a ‘habit’, 
a scholarly term for explaining patterns across a text's language and ideas, is 
applied to elucidate the divine character itself and drive home the point that 
this character is ‘opposite’ human understanding but made graciously accessi- 
ble. 

Abrams ability to rise above human restraints is also seen vividly in his old 
age. When God promises Abram that you will ‘go to your fathers after reach- 
ing a fine old age’ (Gen 1515) Chrysostom reckons that this ‘hints’ (aivırröuevog) 
that Abram should be numbered among his righteous biblical predecessors, 
Abel, Noah, and Enoch— precisely not his family heritage, or as Chrysostom 
paraphrases, ‘not to fathers in the flesh' (345). The use of the technical 'hints 
at is indication of a tradition of non-literal interpretation which viewed these 
patriarchs within a single spiritualized skopos. This sequence is made all the 
more striking by Chrysostom's quotation of Abram's speech to a rich man 
recently deceased: ‘there is a great gulf between us and you’ (Lk 16,26), that 
is, as Chrysostom has it, a gulf between Abram and his father who is according 
to our preacher ‘without faith’ (äriotos). The implication is clear: do not judge 
things according to ‘present understanding’ (vöv dnéAnbi), and the clear proof 
of Abram doing this is the extent to which he entrusted his material circum- 
stances to God while being a refugee or foreigner (Eévoc) without home. ‘Do 
not judge [xpive] things ... nor suppose [véu£e] old age consists in ...' modu- 
late Chrysostom's discourse to create what Stenger calls the epistemic function 
of defamiliarization.?6 Chrysostom makes obscure what would normally be 
clear, a reference to an old man's burial. But in Chrysostom’s framework, the 
language of scripture possesses great treasure in such difficulties. The first step 


134 Stenger, ‘Text World’, 229. 
135 For instance, Origen, Comm. Eph. frag. 8,22 (JTAS 3.242). 
136 Stenger, ‘Text Worlds’, 228. 
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to attaining such treasures is to eschew what one takes as the surface judge- 
ment of things and looking rather for the spiritual lineage that connects the 
biblical characters and their actions. 

Thus, the second major exegetical difficulty occurs to elaborate another 
aspect of God's character which defies human rationality, namely his capacity 
to forgive repentant sinners. Chrysostom is evidently aware that in the men- 
tion of a return from exile after four generations (or 400 years), a potential 
contradiction in biblical chronology occurs, as the later Exodus text mentions 
the exile occurs after the fifth generation (1318). But more to Chrysostom's 
point, the generations enumerated in Ex 6 show that the exile ended after about 
200 years. He introduces this question as an aporia formalized by an optative 
expression: ‘At this point, however, someone might raise the difficulty [dıano- 
phase] (346). It is difficult to assess just how detailed Chrysostom expected his 
audience to be on this point. The exegetical traditions dealing with these diffi- 
culties are diverse, but Chrysostom reproduces in considerable detail elements 
found also in the Commentary on Genesis of Eusebius of Emesa. Eusebius treats 
more directly the outright contradiction between Gen 15,16 (four generations) 
and Ex 13,18 (five generations). But he also treats Chrysostom’s point about enu- 
meration, the concern that the genealogy of Ex 6 is not, as Chrysostom puts 
it, ‘half’ (pion) that of 400 years. If we use Eusebius of Emesa as our gauge 
for what might be considered mature scholarship at the time, it follows that 
Chrysostom is not here short-circuiting a real difficulty, but rather representing 
(or selecting) one among several that fits best his purposes. It is useful to bear 
in mind further that in Late Antiquity, debates about calendar dating, biblical 
chronology, and typological symbols converged around the cultic representa- 
tions of the Exodus Passover event in relation to the emerging Christian easter 
festival. The pilgrim journey of Egeria and the remarkable typological exege- 
sis of Exodus 12 by Gregory of Nyssa are prime examples of this fruitful nexus 
in Chrysostom's context.!?7 Homily 37 on Genesis likely follows the celebration 
of Easter by no more than two weeks.!?? Further, the proliferation of patristic 
exegetical traditions around these issues suggests that Chrysostom's problem 
is no trifling issue for his audience. 


137 M. Wallraff, ‘Christliche Liturgie als religiöse Innovation in der Spätantike, in W. Kinzig 
et al. (eds.), Liturgie und Ritual in der Alten Kirche. Patristische Beiträge zum Studium der 
gottesdienstlichen Quellen der Alten Kirche, SPA u (Leuven: Peeters, 2011), 87; H.R. Drobner, 
‘Die Deutung des alttestamentlichen Pascha (Ex 12) bei Gregor von Nyssa im Lichte der 
Auslegungstradition der griechischen Kirche, in H.R. Drobner-Ch. Klock (eds.), Studien 
zur Gregor von Nyssa und der christlichen Spätantike, svc 12 (Leiden: Brill, 1989), 273-296, 
esp. 282-292 for the complex patristic exegetical tradition. 

138 See Geiger, Les homélies, 25-26. 
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Chrysostom's answer, too, aligns with that of Eusebius of Emesa. They both 
offer a practical solution and a more theologically-based solution. Practically, 
one could begin the count of exile from the day of Abram's call when he was 
75-years-old, the passage Chrysostom treats in Homily 37 on Genesis. More theo- 
logically, according to both Chrysostom and Eusebius, the marking of time here 
must be understood as emphasizing the longevity of God's patience and phi- 
lanthropy, his endurance to fulfill his promises and restoration (droxatdotantg, 
346) of repentant sinners—here meaning the Amorites whose repentance God 
awaits in order to bring the children of Abram back into their promised land 
(Gen 15,16). By magnifying such munificence, Chrysostom is in a position to 
close the homily. He signals his intention to do so with a reiteration of his dis- 
course modulations and main theme. The faith of Abram and Sarah teaches 
both the ‘weakness’ (&c0évetov) of human nature and the greatness of God's 
power (ôvvduews), a juxtaposition of opposites that recalls the ‘power’ or ‘capac- 
ity' of the meaning of the biblical text. 

He acknowledges, then, that ‘lest we would stretch [éxteivwuev] our teaching 
again to great length, let us call to halt the development of our theme [o7o0é- 
gewç] at this point and bring the sermon to a close by urging you to become 
zealous [dyads énAwrtäç] for the patriarch’ (PG 53.347; FOC 82.349, mod.). Both 
Abram’s deeds and his words have illustrated all we need to know to obtain 
such divine favor, so it is logical to wish to hold him as an exemplar. Drawing 
together the themes of the homily, he asserts, ‘Do you see [ci8sc] his unshak- 
able faith [niotıv]? Do you see his steady disposition [yvounv]? Let us in turn 
imitate [upyowpeda] this and go forth from the affairs of the present life with 
enthusiasm and eagerness, and travel [6devcwpev] to heaven’ (PG 53.348; FOC 
82.350, mod.). Chrysostom thereby collapses the distance between text-world 
and audience, as he bids them to become refugees themselves, with heaven as 
their destination.!?? The imitation of Abram, then, is a firm faith in the power 
of God, which is shown precisely in circumstances where human reasoning 
would not think to look. The revision and application of patristic exegetical 
traditions have strengthened these points, showing God's longsuffering amidst 
exile and care to keep his promises from the very beginning of his calling. Pick- 
ing up a regular concern of his, Chrysostom exhorts his audience to care not 
for extravagance of material clothing but to treat the soul this way and beau- 
tify it by resolving to be like Abram and Paul who eschewed greed. Further, he 
characterizes such dressers as despising of their fellow human beings and even 


139 This element is missing from the otherwise helpful synthetic analysis of Tonias, Abraham, 
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of Christ himself, who may himself be considered as naked (yvuvév) (349), for 
they hardly consider the idea of distributing their riches and clothing to others, 
a hint at Chrysostom's regular recommendation to almsgiving.!*° ‘True wealth’ 
(&An0ÿs Aoörog) the discourse concludes, would be to want only what is neces- 
sary (350). Chrysostom thereby returns to imagery of the procemium in which 
the words of scripture themselves were envisaged as a hidden wealth. Using a 
series of images pertaining to riches and hiddenness on the one hand and con- 
tradiction and opposition on the other hand, Chrysostom creates a network 
of spiritual understandings of the biblical texts that is supported by exegetical 
difficulties and the pedagogical rhetoric that highlights them. The revelation of 
Christ as 'naked' among the poor of his audience's own social context is a bril- 
liant final move that contrasts with the divine hidden in darkness, an image 
applied earlier to understanding Abrams faith in what is unseen. 


7 Conclusion 


We have seen that for John Chrysostom there was a complex relationship 
between approaching the biblical text for its mimetic value and the address- 
ing of exegetical problems in the Old Testament. For while the text's ‘meaning’ 
or ‘treasure’ often envisaged the establishing of Chrysostom’s stringent social 
expectations, these meanings have clear connections with real exegetical prob- 
lems treated in the scholastic culture of his day. In works likely emerging from 
his Antiochene period, his Homilies on Genesis among them, John Chrysos- 
tom frequently, sometimes with remarkably consistency, raised these problems 
through the language of obscurity and clarity, or of hiddenness and treasure. 
As this language was basic to the task of biblical commentary developed in 
his day, Chrysostom’s texts may be viewed as belonging in part to this prac- 
tice. He selected the problem of potential contradictions as a major theme 
of his work, equipping his audience to understand his proposed solutions by 
placing them in reference to his spiritual ideals. Within this view, Chrysostom 
brought up negative evaluations of the Old Testament. Like other biblical com- 
mentators, he recognized that obscurity resulted from its translated character 
or from being a document originally written to the Jews. Christian commen- 


140 Excellent resources that capture the extent of Chrysostom’s addressing this theme are 
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tators offered various responses to these problems, various ways to clarify Old 
Testament texts. This context provides an important nuance to our understand- 
ing of Chrysostom's mimetic exegesis, as the case study of Homily 37 on Gene- 
sis brings out one such prescient problem resulting in potential contradiction 
around images and texts used to celebrate a major Christian festival. Chrysos- 
tom appears to discern a point worth raising from a whole cluster of problems 
around this potential contradiction, as the issue of measuring the time of the 
Israelite sojourning emphasized the spiritual pilgrimage to which he would call 
his audience and the mercy of God in bringing the pilgrimage to a close in coin- 
cidence with restoration and repentance. As we saw, Chrysostom raised this 
'enumeration' difficulty with the language of aporia, which recalls the schol- 
arly exegetical culture behind Christian instruction. To a closer examination of 
such language in his Homilies on Genesis we now turn. 


CHAPTER 3 


Questions and Answers in Tradition and Practice 


As part of the exegetical culture of early Christianity sketched in the intro- 
duction to this volume, patristic authors distinguished between legitimate and 
pernicious forms of inquiry. In the preface to his Questions on the Octateuch, 
Theodoret, writing in the middle of the fifth-century, mentions some people 
'impously asking questions’ about the bible, hoping to show that it has ‘con- 
tradictions’ (évavtia).! Others, he says, ‘search [because they] love learning’ 
(quoa todor). Given the genre, we are not surprised to find him purpose 
his work for furnishing the latter with solutions to their inquiries. In another 
setting some years earlier, during his brief tenure as bishop of Constantinople, 
Gregory of Nazianzus had the occasion to attack what was for him a ‘quarrel 
of words’ (Aoyouayia),? a Pauline term which Gregory understood to be dialec- 
tical disputation applied to trinitarian theology. Yet, like Theodoret writing a 
study of most of the Octateuch in the genre of questions-and-responses,? later 
in the address Gregory turns to the dialectical method himself: ‘I would ask 
you just a bit ...' (épwtnow cé «t puxpóv).* What characterized the appropriate 
form of inquiry for early Christian authors? 'Meddlesome curiosity! says Lim in 
commentary on Gregory's shift, ‘was in the eye of the beholder'? implying that 
the criteria were the caprices of the interpreter. Following Wilken, Lim under- 
stands Gregory within a competitive environment of Late Antiquity in which 
authoritative figures used claims to knowledge, often in response to popular- 
ized ‘questioning’ of Trinitarian theological issues, in the structuring of their 
communities.$ The prohibition and permission to question set the boundaries 
of understanding and legitimized particular forms of communal identity. 


Theodoret, Q. Oct. pro. 18-19 (LEC 1.4). 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 274 (SC 250.70,7-8). 
Guinot, ‘Les Questions, 177. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 27.8 (SC 250.88-92). 
R. Lim, Public Disputation, Power, and Social Order in Late Antiquity, TCH 23 (Berkeley, CA- 
London: University of California Press, 1995), 163. 
6 Lim, Public Disputation, 133-138 outlines ways in which some ecclesiastical authorities such 
as Amphilochius of Iconium 'avoided' questioning because it may 'severely [compromise] 
one's social standing among the educated' (135); cf. Wilken, John Chrysostom, 10-16 on the 
competitive environment of Late Antique Antioch. 
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That Chrysostom participated in this environment, especially in his own 
handling of controversial Trinitarian groups, is clear." But the way in which 
he responded to popularized questioning needs further exploration, and the 
exegetical questions-and-answers posed in the Homilies on Genesis provide us 
a precious vantage point in this regard. We know that in general he encouraged 
forms of biblical literacy amongst his audience, and sometimes he connected 
to this the insistence that his audience 'dialogue' with heretics using the intel- 
lectual tools provided by his own explanations of the bible. We know, more 
specifically, that Chrysostom often constructed knowledge according to abso- 
lute dichotomies of spatial rhetoric, such as that between the philosopher ver- 
sus the monk or the fisherman,? or the ‘outer philosopher' versus our ‘inner’ 
philosophy, or as the *wide' literature vs our 'deep' Scriptures seen in the case- 
study of the previous chapter.!? What role did questions-and-answer play in 
the construction of these boundaries? Lim has suggested that Chrysostom was 
unable to engage with sophistication those following the persuasive Eunomius 
in his native Antioch. So, our preacher declares that followers of Eunomius 
are ‘meddling’ (meptepyaCopevous) and ‘investigating’ (£nToôvras) into questions 
whose answers are impossible to discover." From this vantage point it would 
seem that for Chrysostom ‘the asking of how and why—like the use of sophistic 
devices, syllogistic reasoning, and the posing of zeteseis—was not conducive to 
advancement in the faith’, a judgment echoed in other assessments of Chrysos- 
tom’s Homilies on Genesis in particular.” 


7 Lim, Public Disputation, 171-177. Lim's analysis is restricted to the homilies On the Incom- 
prehensibility of God, likely delivered in Antioch. 
8 J.L. Maxwell, Christianization and Communication in Late Antiquity: John Chrysostom and 


His Congregation in Antioch (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 98-104; C. 
Aspesi, ‘Literacy and Book Ownership in the Congregations of John Chrysostom, StPatr 
67 (2013), 333-344. 

9 Maxwell, Christianization, 32-36. 

10 For the Late Antique background to the tradition of anti-intellectualism, see W. Mayer, 
'A Son of Hellenism: Viewing John Chrysostom's Anti-Intellectualism through the Lens 
of Antiochene Paideia, in S.-P. Bergjan-S. Elm (eds.), Antioch 11. The Many Faces of Anti- 
och: Intellectual Exchange and Religious Diversity, CE350-450, COMES 3 (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2018), 369-390. 

11 John Chrysostom, De sacerd. 4.5 (SC 272.263). 

12 Lim, Public Disputation, 174; cf. Schäublin, ‘Zum paganen Umfeld der christlichen Predigt, 
in E. Mühlenberg-J. van Oort (eds.), Predigt in der alten Kirche (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 
1994), 32-33. Chrysostom is absent from this author's Untersuchungen. In Baur, 'Chrysosto- 
mus in Genesim, 222, the Homilies on Genesis handle the biblical text with 'phánomenale 
Leichtigkeit; the whole article of Sandwell, ‘How to Teach' extends this viewpoint. 
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What accounts, then, for Chrysostom bringing up in Homily 14 on Genesis 
‘the much debated question [roAv8ptAntTo Gyrquo] about the tree?” A lengthy 
discussion follows concerning the relation between the creator's foreknowl- 
edge and his commands given in the garden of Eden. Again, in Homily 28, the 
same expression of 'the much debated question' occurs, this time about why 
one of Noah's sons is cursed for a crime committed by his father. Chrysostom 
describes it as being ‘tossed about everywhere/!* and he addresses at length 
the problem of moral autonomy in the bible, which sometimes seems to sug- 
gest that sons bear the consequences of their fathers' errors. Chrysostom is 
not exaggerating when he says that these questions were well-known, as many 
Late Antique authors, pagan and Christian, witness them in similar terms. Par- 
ticularly the problem of the tree in paradise and free will were identified by 
Basil of Caesarea, Eusebius of Caesarea, and (likely) Severian of Gabala with 
the exact same expression, ‘much debated question'!5 Christians evidently bor- 
rowed this expression from pagan philology. A ‘much debated question’ (moAv- 
OptaAnta Cytypatx) of textual criticism is known to the second-century B.C.E. 
Homeric scholar Aristarchus; some grammarians had inserted lines into the 
text of the Iliad to entrap Homer in poetic error.!$ Porphyry, too, speaks about 
the problem of how God might imitate the human being as a ‘much debated 
question!" Homiletic contexts were suitable for disputing questions with the 
terminology and techniques of textual commentary. 

Chrysostom's approach to critical questions may thereby be stated with 
greater nuance by appreciating his handling of biblical exegetical questions- 
and-answers. Chrysostom did not envision questions as inimical to the soul's 
progression in knowledge of God, but rather as an integral aspect of his ap- 
proach to the spiritual utility of the bible. It has been generally recognized, 
from Photius in the ninth-century to more recent scholars, that Chrysostom's 
homilies exhibit a style of question-and-answer; most recently, Molinié has 
noted their role in soliciting exegetical interrogations and staging a dialogue 
with his audience through specific cues signaling his responses ('As I would 
say "US Yet most of these assessments have not viewed the form and con- 


13 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 14.4 (PG 53.115; FOC 74188). 

14 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 28.4 (PG 53.257; FOC 82.192). 

15 Basil of Caesarea, Quod deus 2 (PG 31.332b); Eusebius of Caesarea, Hist. Eccl. 5.27.1 (GCS 
9/1.498,20-21); Severian (Ps.-Chrys.), In fil. Prod. 1 (PG 59.632). 

16 Schol. bin Il.20.253 (ERBSE, V178); discussion of these Aristarchan ‘questions’ in WJ. Slater, 
"Aristophanes of Byzantium and Problem-Solving in the Museum), cQ 32.2 (1982), 337 n. 8 
and Gudeman, ‘Adoels, 2514. 

17 Porphyry, Quaest. Hom. ad Il. 18,591-592 (TK 36.232). 

18  Inhisremarks on the Homilies on Genesis, Photius, Bibl. 172-174 (HENRY, 11:168) notes that 
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tent of his questions posed to biblical texts in their exegetical environment, 
even though Mitchell established that the question-and-answer format was 
part of his necromantic' exegesis, as he posed to Paul questions like ‘what are 
you saying, and procured answers about the texts from there.!? Because this 
kind of 'necromantic' address is rare in the Homilies on Genesis, we can learn 
more about Chrysostom's rhetorical-exegesis by attending to the forms of ques- 
tions posed therein. Further, the Homilies on Genesis witness a rich dossier of 
material that, from a comparative perspective, demonstrates that his questions 
derived from scholarly patristic exegetical traditions as developed in his day. 


1 Disputing Exegetical Questions in Other Christian Homilies 


John Chrysostom is clearly not the originator of the application of the tech- 
nique of posing exegetical ‘questions’ to homiletic contexts, and before turn- 
ing to our analysis of Chrysostom's questions in the Homilies on Genesis, we 
illustrate the widespread practice of disputing biblical exegetical questions in 
the format of a homily intended for public delivery in other Greek Christian 
homilists around Chrysostom’s day. Some did not involve extensive discussion 
of literary problems but were focused directly on the spiritual value of a given 
narrative. A clear example of this occurs in Gregory of Nyssa's oration com- 
memorating the 40 martyrs of Sebaste. Having narrated the events of their 
brutal, cold martyrdom by interweaving biblical passages to illustrate the grav- 
ity of the situation, he turns to argue that by their Christ-like death the martyrs 
have entered paradise. But based on Gen 3,24 which mentions an angel holding 
a revolving sword outside the gates of paradise, there is a problem (tò pèv odv 
(ytovpevov). Or rather, it is several: is, because of the revolving sword, Paradise 
inaccessible, even to the saints? And, are the athletes also excluded from Par- 
adise ... And will they then have less than the robber to whom the Lord said: 
“Today you will be with me in Paradise [Lk 23,43]”’?2° "The question [Oeo], 
he goes on, ‘entails its solution [Act ]:?! the sword turns like a revolving door, 


they frequently contain question (£pwr&) and response (d&moxptvew); Kamesar, Jerome, 93; 
Cook, Preaching, 63, and H. Jordan, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur (Leipzig: Quelle 
& Meyer, 1911), 410, note in passing that Chrysostom uses the procedure of questions-and- 
answers; Molinié, Jean Chrysostome, 160—165. 

19 Mitchell, Heavenly Trumpet, 32. 

20 Gregory of Nyssa, In XL mart. 11, GNO 10/1.156,1-6 (LEEMANS, 107). 

21 Gregory of Nyssa, In XL mart. 11, GNO 10/1.156,11-12 (LEEMANS, 107); Alexandre, ‘L’ épée de 
flamme, 430-431, outlines features of how Greek Christian authors dealt with this prob- 
lem of ‘passing over’ the obstacle of the sword through citing various biblical texts to 
dramatize the imagery of entering the guarded paradise. 
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enabling those permitted to gain entrance. Notably, like many of Chrysostom's 
questions, Gregory's here concerns coherence of two disparate plains of com- 
prehension, such as that between Old and New Testaments or that between 
the New Testament and fourth-century realia. The martyrs, having made their 
confession, are worthy to enter; may we too, says Gregory, aspire to such a con- 
fession. Gregory raised these questions, developed widely in patristic exegetical 
traditions, to make the biblical text cohere with his conception of spiritual 
progress. 

In several cases, questions in homiletic contexts draw upon issues of slightly 
more technical biblical study and sustained commentary. For instance, in his 
Homily 13 on Luke, Origen uses the formula ‘but someone might ask in this place’ 
(Mad nroa ris dv Ev TH réel to frame an apparent contradiction: on the 
one hand there is the Jesus who, as Mt 10,34 has it, 'Came not for peace, but 
the sword’; on the other hand, there is the Jesus whose coming is announced 
by angels as, with Luke, ‘Peace on earth’ (Lk 2,14).22 A Cappadocian sermon 
contemporary with Chrysostom also addressed this contradiction.?? Perrone's 
study found that when the terminology of questions-and-answers is used to 
discuss a problem in the text, Origen almost always answers with literal inter- 
pretations.?* In these cases, his goal is often to protect the biblical text from 
contradiction, inconsistency, or absurdity, as we have already seen is the case 
for Chrysostom in his Homily 37 on Genesis. The Homilies on the Psalms from 
the Munich codex bear out this observation. Noticing that Ps 148,1-2 enjoins 
the praise of the ‘heavens’, the ‘powers’, and the ‘dragons of the abyss’, Origen 
admits that taken literally, these poetic expressions required that ‘I was fre- 
quently asking’ (noMdxıs &yycovv) about their meaning.?® In what follows, he 
explains that these terms are spoken ‘homonymous’ (öuwvüuws) against a meta- 
physical background: the powers and dragons are angels. Literary critical study 
is thereby found in Origen's homilies in the form of questions-and-answers: 
internal coherence of narrative, consistency of linguistic expression, the refer- 
ents of bizarre terms, questions of appropriate conceptions of deity. In at least 
one case in Origen's work, the Homily on the Witch of Endor, the entire homily 
is structured according to questions and their responses.26 


22 Origen, Hom. In Luc. 13 (GCS 49.79,3-4). 

23 S. Kim, ele suis venu jeter du feu sur la terre»: l'édition critique de I’ original grec et de la 
version arménienne d’une homélie du Pseudo-Chrysostome cappadocien (CPG 4669), SE 
57 (2018), 177-166. 

24 Perrone, "Perspectives, 160-162. 

25 Origen, Hom. in Ps. LXXVI 3.2 (GCS NF 19.332,8-333,6). 

26 Bardy, La littérature patristique, 225-227; M.M. Mitchell in R.A. Greer-M.M. Mitchell, 
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Another example of sustained exegesis in homilies via questions-and-an- 
swers emerges in the case of Severian of Gabala's Homily 6 on the Creation, likely 
delivered in Constantinople several years after Chrysostom's Homilies on Gen- 
esis.27 Exhorting his audience in the beginning to learn from the Scripture ‘the 
answer of the questions’ (x&v ànopovpévwv thv Avatv),? he sets the stage for an 
entire discourse inspired by problems regarding the serpent and the tempta- 
tion of Adam and Eve to eat from the Tree mentioned in Gen 2,17. The objection, 
as he understands it, stems from ‘those following Porphyry’. Severian's discus- 
sion of the problem resembles those mentioned in Titus of Bostra's treatise 
Against the Manichaeans, as well as the Commentary on Genesis of Eusebius 
of Emesa and that of Diodore 29 Severian’s case illustrates the convergence of 


The Belly-Myther’ of Endor. Interpretations of ı Kingdoms 28 in the Early Church, wG RW 16 
(Atlanta, GA: SBL Press, 2007), XCVIII; CXXV-CXXXVIII. 

27 R. Carter, ‘The Chronology of Twenty Homilies of Severian of Gabala’, Traditio 55 (2000), 
16-17. 

28 Severian of Gabala, De mundi creatione 6.1 (PG 56.484). 

29 Severian of Gabala, De mundi creatione 6.3 (PG 56.487) is the famous text that mentions 
‘those following the impious Porphyry's writing against the Christians’ (oi và 6coocuyet 
IIopqupito deg Aoufgoonrer TH xatà Xpiotiavov ouyypdbavrti), and a subsequent objection 
to the Genesis text, namely that it indicates mankind did not originally have knowledge 
of good and evil. While a rare occasion in which Porphyry's Against the Christians is 
actually named, and Severian appears to offer quotations, we are not dealing with the 
ipsissima verba of the treatise. See discussion in J.G. Cook, ‘Porphyry’s Critique of the 
Jewish Scriptures: Three New Fragments, in S. Kreuzer et al. (eds.), Die Septuaginta — 
Entstehung, Sprache, Geschichte. 3. Internationale Fachtagung veranstaltet von Septuaginta 
Deutsch (Lxx.D), Wuppertal 22.-25. Juli 2010, WUNT 286 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2012), 
564-566 and Morlet, ‘Pourquoi Dieu’, 138-139. Morlet, ‘Pourquoi Dieu, 141 (cf. 140 n. 113) 
has suggested that the common source is possibly Origen's Commentary on Genesis, pace 
G. Rinaldi, La Bibbia dei pagani, La Bibbia nella storia 19 (Bologna: Ed. Dehoniane, 1998), 
11:89 and R.M. Grant, ‘The Stromateis of Origen, in Fontaine-Kannengiesser (eds.), Epek- 
tasis, 285-292 where the suggestions are that Porphyry responds generally to Origen or to 
Apelles. The inclusion of this as a ‘fragment’ in the edition Porphyry, C. Christ. fr. 47f (TK 
52.304) should thereby be cautioned. 

Similar discussions concerning free will, the serpent's natural abilities, and the Cre- 
ator's jealously occur in Titus of Bostra, C. Man. 3.7 (CCSG 82.251), Eusebius of Emesa, 
Comm. Gen. 20a-p (TEG 15.58—70), and Diodore, Coisl. 70 (CCSG 15.67-68). Diodore also 
composed an 18-book work against the Manichaeans, now lost. A fragment, however, was 
discovered in an anonymous florilegium of Codex Vatopedi 236, edited and studied by 
G. Malavasi, 'Diodore of Tarsus' Treatise Against the Manichaeans: A New Fragment, vc 
69.3 (2015) 296-304. N.A. Pedersen, Demonstrative Proof in Defence of God. A Study of Titus 
of Bostra's Contra Manichaeos. The Work's Sources, Aims, and Relation to its Contemporary 
Theology, NHMS 56 (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 371-382 contains a detailed analysis that shows 
much in common between the exegesis of Gen 217 from Titus, Diodore, and Eusebius. 
Titus frames his discussion in the text cited above with the term ¿nanopâv. This and similar 
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commentary, pagan apologetics, and homily that we explored in the first chap- 
ter of this volume. This is precisely the question Chrysostom raises when he 
comes to Gen 2,17 and recognizes it as ‘the much debated question about the 
tree’. Even though we have not specified exactly how the exegetical question 
always cohered with the wider rhetorical purposes, which I shall return to later 
in the case of Chrysostom, these cases suffice to demonstrate that disputing 
exegetical questions in the context of a homily or discourse formed a part of 
what Lim called 'public disputation' in Late antiquity. 

Before visiting the connection in detail, it is worth surveying the extent 
to which the questions-and-answers format penetrated Chrysostom's formu- 
lations and expression throughout the Homilies on Genesis. As Appendix 1 
shows, zetetic and aporia terminologies occur consistently throughout the 
entire series, and the content of these questions relate directly to other patristic 
exegetical traditions. This suggests a considerable degree of scholarly learning 
behind Chrysostom's Genesis homilies. 


2 Posing Questions in the Homilies on Genesis 


A useful starting point for exploring the questions-and-answers procedure in 
Chrysostom's works as we have them should begin with the terms 'question' 
(Oma) or ‘problem’ (&ropía) and their verbal forms. There is for Chrysostom 
no clear distinction between these two at the level of content: he uses them 
interchangeably to bring up critical exegetical points to discuss, many of them 
potential contradictions, and to invite his audience to view the meaning of the 
text in relation to his wider rhetorical purposes. In John Chrysostom's Homi- 
lies on Genesis, these terms occur 24 times for exegetical purposes, widespread 
from Homily 2 up to Homily 67. In the table of Appendix 1, I collect these cases, 
provide Hill's English translation of the passage in which they occur, and pro- 
vide parallels to previous or contemporary sources in which similar exegetical 
questions occur (not always with the marker of timpa, &nopia, or quaestio). As 
concerns the Homilies on Genesis, there is a concentration in Homily 16, which 
deals with three zetemata related to the tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
(Gen 31—7). Another concentration of the vocabulary occurs in Homilies 28—29, 


cases led Pedersen to assert that at notable points the treatise ‘takes on a certain similarity 
with the contemporary Christian quaestiones-genre' (253). While Pedersen may overstate 
the relationship of this work to the literary genre of questions-and-answers, the parallel of 
the content and form to that found in the context of Antiochene biblical exegetical works 
is instructive for our purposes. 
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in which he deals with five zetemata related to Noah's life after the flood lead- 
ing up to his death (Gen 9,21-29). After this text Chrysostom’s use of zetemata 
vocabulary wanes: only seven cases in the 38 remaining homilies. Ten of the 24 
zetemata as such occur in the first 18 homilies, which cover Genesis 1-3. There 
are scores of exegetical questions besides those framed in this terminology, but 
their use bears special attention. 

Most of Chrysostom’s invocations of a (typo, more frequently used than 
äropia in the Homilies on Genesis, involve a metaphorical construction. Five 
times we find questions ‘engendered’ (tixtew / enıpbew).30° On another five 
counts questions ‘arise’ (dvonöntew).3! These and similar formulations are well- 
known throughout early Christian biblical exegetes. For instance, in a catena 
fragment,?? Origen uses an ‘engendered’ question to wonder if Paul ‘contra- 
dicts himself’ (evavrıoöcdaı).?3 Diodore expressed that a question ‘moves in’ 
(exıveito) concerning why Noah's grandson Canaan is cursed for the sin of his 
father Cham.?^ Theodoret knows that exegetical questions can 'appear for the 
mind’ (&vantúķar tov vodv) of the text.55 


3o In Gen. hom. 2.2 (PG 53.27); 9.4 (53.78); 16.5 (53.131); 17.9 (53.147); 28.4 (53.257); cf. Ad pop. 
Ant. 16.4 (PG 49.165166); In epist. 1 ad Tim. 9 (EP 6.71e), on Gen 3,6316. 

31  InGen.hom.1.7 (PG 53.89); 16.5 (53132); 24.6 (53.213); 44.4 (53.411). 

32 There is a potential problem in adducing fragments from the catenae as support for my 
argumentation. Simply put, it is always possible that it is the catenist himself who added 
the formulas in question. However, the vantage point provided by Eusebius of Emesa's 
Commentary on Genesis lends support to a cautious inclusion of catenae material. While 
it cannot be applied mutatis mutandis to ensure the validity of all catenae traditions 
regarding this question, a comparison between his full Armenian commentary on Gen- 
esis with the fragments preserved in the Greek catenae from this work shows that the 
Genesis catenist produces the ‘question’ formulas faithfully to Eusebius' original in many 
cases. Discussion is in ter Haar Romeny, A Syrian, 13, who follows the initial impression of 
Devreesse. On the reverse side, Scháublin, Untersuchungen, 49, convinced that the com- 
mentary of Diodore was written after the format of questions-and-answers, raised the 
possibility that the catenist's method of extraction often involved deleting the statement 
of the zetema in the original commentary. For him this explained why many of Diodore's 
fragments on Genesis, which survive in the now critically edited Collectio Coisliniana and 
catenae traditions, lack zetema and aporiai terminology. Ter Haar Romeny explained this 
as ‘hidden zetema'; cf. Petit, ‘La Chaîne grecque, 243-245. 

33 Origen, Comm. Rom. 41,1 (JThS 14.15): also in Theodore, Cat. ad Rom. 8,5-6 (STAAB 134,26); 
John Chrysostom, Exp. In Ps. CXII 2 (PG 55.307); Severian of Gabala, apud Cat. ad Acta 2,16 
(CGPNT 3.32,9). 

34  Diodore, Coisl. 164,2 (CCSG 15.161). Devreesse, Commentateurs grecs, 155 n. 4, lists the 16 
uses of zetema terminology in the Deconinck's edition of Diodore's fragments, which lead 
Devreesse to conclude that Diodore's Commentary on the Octateuque was not continuous 
commentary but a work of questions-and-answers. 

35 Theodoret, Q. Gen. pro. 3 (LEC 1.2); see further Guinot, ‘Les Questions’, 182-183; 188-190. 
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In the Homilies on Genesis, Chrysostom also expressed that questions are 
‘worthy’ (&&:0v).36 Patristic exegetes regularly addressed questions this way, 
such as Didymus wondering whether Abraham 'seeing' God (Gen 12,1) meant 
that he saw God's invisible nature 27 For Chrysostom, many of these formulas 
are accompanied by ‘here’ (évtad@a), by which he indicates the specific bib- 
lical text at hand.?® Of course, not all question formulas regarding exegetical 
topics were introduced with metaphorical expressions. Again, this fits a gen- 
eral pattern amongst other Late Antique Christian exegetes: Diodore knows 
that ‘this word is a problem! 29 the fragments of Origen and Eusebius of Emesa 
often begin a lemmatic comment with an inquiry (@yteitat) and a question 
formula (+ ei, dı& ti, or zéie In his Homilies on Genesis, then, Chrysostom 
adapts established formulations for raising critical questions in biblical exeget- 
ical scholarship in Late Antiquity. 

Synonymous with zetema and aporia for Chrysostom is the verb ‘to search 
out’ (Stepevvijoat), which relates to the verb in one of his favorite proof texts 
for framing scriptural study, John 5,39. ‘If you search out ... then you will find’, 
Chrysostom says, trying to prove that the hexaemeron of Genesis narrates the 
formation of each created thing in a way that contradicts human reason.*! 
Or, when the eyes of Adam and Eve are 'opened' post lapsum, 'to search out 
with accuracy [dxpifs(oc]' will yield ‘the things hidden [xexpvuuévuv] in the 
depth [ßadeı]’*? Chrysostom's imagery for deploying exegetical questions-and- 
answers relates to the rhetoric of obscurity, difficulty, and treasure explored in 
Chapter 1. Inscriptions or headings, such as those of the Psalms or the title of 
Acts, are addressed with ‘questioning’ (intoa), from which one would find 
treasure’ (0ncovpóv etien).43 We gather ‘the little shavings’ (tà uxpà phypata), 
such as in a homily on Isa 6,1 in Antioch, where Chrysostom affirms that trea- 
sure is available for those ‘questioning’ (&toÿo1) matters such as the date and 


36 John Chrysostom, 2.2 (PG 53.27) + Glarophoou; 12.1 (53.99); 26.4 (53.235); 28.4 (53.256); 29.3 
(53.264); 49.1 (54-445). 

37 Didymus, In Gen. 216,21 (SC 244.156). For examples in Origen, see In Jo. 6.1504 (SC 157.242) 
and Cat. 1205 (TEG 3190), with discussion Perrone, ‘Perspectives’ 157 n. 25. 

38 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 16.2 (PG 53127). 

39  Diodore, Coisl. 174,12 (CCSG 15.169). 

40 E.g. Eusebius of Emesa, Cat. 760 (TEG 2.160); 873 (ibid., 221); 902 (tEG 3.19); 1181 (ibid. 178). 
Origen, Cat. 688 (TEG 2.117). 

41 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 12.3 (PG 53.101). 

42 Ibid., 18.3 (PG 53151). Another example is Noah’s animals, ibid., 24.5 (PG 53.213). 

43 John Chrysostom, In prin. Acta 1.3 (PG 51.71): It is useful to inquire [thou xp] after this, 
why does it have this epigraph [¿nıypaghy] “The Acts of the Apostles"'; Mayer, Provenance, 
511, for Antiochene provenance. 
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location of a text. Over these we must not pass hastily.^^ A call for a kind of 
research into the historical context of king Uziah's reign mentioned in Isa 6,1 
combines with the treasure-seeking metaphor. 

In this vein, in the Homilies on Genesis a ‘difficulty’ (êvoxokia) on Noah and 
the flood contains a treasure about which the audience must ‘search out’ (&tà- 
gat).55 At times, Chrysostom's use of questions terminology is less straightfor- 
ward about an exegetical difficulty per se, yet still shows a clear link to the task 
of Scriptural interpretation in general and the call on his audience to compre- 
hend his teaching. This is a crucial angle from which to view the integrality of 
rhetoric and exegesis in his works. So, for Chrysostom, the grace of the Holy 
Spirit will enable us to make a ‘finding’ (etpecw) ‘of the things sought’ (yrov- 
u£vov).^9 The invocation of the Holy Spirit in the task of interpretation is an 
important perspective on the wider spiritual ramifications which Chrysostom 
believed inherent in his task. In another case, we must confront the seem- 
ing contradiction between Gen 2,3, which says that God rested, and John 5,17, 
which suggests that God is always at work. 'A question arises to us here, he con- 
tinues, ‘A yawning sea of meanings is produced upon our thoughts [voyuatwv]), 
raising the inadmissible possibility that Scripture contradicts itself.4” Notice 
the markers for his audience here: the question is posed ‘to us’ and the sea 
imposes on ‘our’ thoughts; Chrysostom uses questions-and-answers to drama- 
tize the exegetical content of his discourse and produce meanings that connect 
with a noetic plane. 

As Lim pointed out, however, not all researching is advisable, for it can 
undermine orthodoxtrinitarian dogma. Indeed, for Chrysostom, ‘word-fighting 
and searching’ (Aoyouayias xai énroeis) are the tools of those who want to sub- 
ordinate the Son to the Father, based on the insertion of the word ‘Lord’ (xóptoc) 
in Gen 2,15 next to ‘God’. The Father alone, so goes the argument as reported by 
Chrysostom, is Lord as such, and so he alone placed man in the garden.*® But 
1Cor 8,6 proves that the bible means no such thing, Chrysostom reassures his 
audience. For in this Pauline text the Son receives the same title, ‘Lord’. For the 
context of a popular sermon, handling this ‘question’ is a relatively complex 
matter, as he specifies his argument with a proof text and a careful distinction 
involving names therein. This discussion closely resembles Gregory of Nyssa's 


44 John Chrysostom, In Oz. hom. 2.2.49-50, 66—70 (SC 277.94-95). 
45 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 28.8 (PG 53.251). 

46 Ibid. 14.1 (PG 53.111). 

47 Ibid. 117 (PG 53.89). 

48 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 14.2 (PG 53.112113). 
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exposition of1Cor 8,6’s Lord’ in his treatise Against Eunomius.*? Thus, concern- 
ing Trinitarian theology, precisely the point at which Lim judged Chrysostom 
to be closed-minded,5° he engages in part a learned discussion. However, it 
must be admitted that Lim's portrait of Chrysostom's approach to question- 
ing holds true in other cases. He wonders in Homily 21 on Genesis: to where was 
Enoch taken (Gen 5,24)? Response: Research into such a thing is to meddle or 
curiously inquire (nepıepydalcoden; roAurpaynoveiv).! Further, when God com- 
mands things to multiply (Gen 1,28), Chrysostom is certain that one should not 
‘inquire’ (hrer) into how this works after the fashion of human procedures.?? 
Resorting to such accusations comports well with how Theodoret viewed cer- 
tain inquiries, namely that they were impious, seeking to find problems in 
scripture and exploit them for advancing the view that it is full of contradic- 
tions. Yet his choice not to engage certain exegetical difficulties must be placed 
within the backdrop of the many other places in which he does precisely the 
opposite. This uneven approach suggests an extensive adaptability of patristic 
exegetical traditions to envisaged particular auditory contexts. The extent of 
this adaptation is best viewed from the perspective of the case study at the end 
of this chapter. But other important elements include the posing of questions 
via formulas not explicitly involving the verbal or noun forms of ‘questions’ or 
‘difficulties’ terminology. 


3 Variant Question Formulas 


In their studies of patristic exegetical works composed in the questions-and- 
answers genre, Guinot and Zamagni identified recurring formulations such as 
did ti, ti note, and nös— just as the scholia of Aristotelian commentary.5? We 
may add that based on fragments from the Collectio Coisliniana, Origen's Com- 
mentary on Genesis seems to exhibit similar features, Di as is the case for Euse- 


49 Gregory of Nyssa, C. Eun.1.395-397 (GNO 1142-143), 1.548 (ibid., 185); cf. John Chrysostom, 
Incomp. 5,74—95 (SC 28b's.276-278). 

50 Lim, Public Disputation, 130-144. 

51 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 21.4 (PG 53.181; FOC 82.60). 

52 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 28.5 (PG 53.258; FOC 82.193). 

53 Guinot, ‘Les Questions’, 182-190; C. Zamagni, ‘Existe-t-il une terminologie technique dans 
les Questions d' Eusébe de Césarée?’, in A. Volgers- C. Zamagni (eds.), Erotapokriseis. Early 
Christian Question-and-Answer Literature in Context, CBET 37 (Leuven: Peeters, 2004), 94— 
96. 

54 Origen, Coisl. 160,1 (CCSG 15.156). 
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bius of Emesa in the catenae.55 Such formulations, easily dismissed, become an 
important part of John Chrysostom's exegetical procedure, suggesting an artful 
approach to regularly posing questions about biblical texts in his Homilies on 
Genesis. 

Most frequently, in his Homilies on Genesis, Chrysostom raises questions of 
causal representation in the narrative. "Why, then’ or ‘For what did this hap- 
pen' is the general meaning of these formulations, occurring hundreds of times 
over.6 So, after introducing the concept of fasting to his audience, our preacher 
remarks that someone ‘with sharp vision’ (650 BAenövrwv) may wonder ‘why’ 
Jesus fasts for the same amount of time as his disciples (Mt 4,2), showing again 
his concern for addressing apparent contradictions.5” Sometimes these formu- 
lations appear with zetetic terminology, such as ‘one might ask why’ (@yt)cete 
tivog Evexev) Lot was taken into captivity after fleeing from Sodom (Gen 14,13- 
16).58 To achieve clarity in argument development and precision on the words 
which he wishes to comment, Chrysostom adjoins response expressions, such 
as ‘since’, ‘because, and verbs such as ‘so that you might learn’.59 At the formal 
level, then, elements of Chrysostom’s Homilies on Genesis resemble the terse 
and precise nature of patristic questions-and-answers and the Hellenistic scho- 
lia.6° Such linguistic signals set mental markers for details in the narrative upon 
which Chrysostom will enlarge for his paraenesis, a point which I demonstrate 
fully in a case study at the end of this chapter. Presently, it suffices to note their 
abundance and consistency, even with lengthy and redundant formulas like ‘for 
the sake of what and why’, across the Homilies on Genesis. 

Other formulas occurred to achieve specific attention on individual words 
and expressions in the biblical text. Occurring over 80 times is variation on 
the formula ‘what [therefore] does this [word / thing] mean? (ti [odv] gotw 
[t6]). He often immediately follows these with answers, sometimes without 
any introductory formula, sometimes with ‘instead of’ (@vri tod) (I return to 
these points presently and in Chapter 4). Chrysostom thus uses this formula to 
steer his audience’s focus to the words of the text at hand and prepare them to 
receive the explanation in what follows. The issues clearly pertain to exegetical 
difficulties, such as a potential contradiction between the location of Abram’s 


55 Eusebius of Emesa, Cat. 901 (TEG 3.18), 1197 (ibid., 186), 1214 (ibid., 196), 1840 (TEG 4.204). 

56 The most notable are found as 8tà ro (+ 200x), hoc Evexev (+100x), 8tà ti (+ 58x), Tivos 
Évexev xal Gi ti (14x), and ti önnore (1x). 

57 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 1.3 (PG 53.24; FOC 74.25). 

58 Ibid. 35.4 (PG 53.326). 

59 Eg. ibid., 211 (PG 53.176); 334 (53.307); 41.2 (53.376); 46.3 (54.426). 

60 Guinot, ‘Les Questions’, 188-189 on ti öynote; Zamagni, ‘Terminologie’ 89. 
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calling given in Acts 7,2-4 and Gen 1131-32: "What does this mean, then? Does 
Scripture contradict itself [Evavrıoötaı txut]? By no means’!® On other occa- 
sions the formula is used to announce a famous problem, the coats of skin: 
"What is this, then [ti oùv]? Do you command us to wear coats of skins? he 
says, regarding Gen 3,21, a text of some urgency for anthropological and escha- 
tological discussions.9? 

Alongside these expressions is the use of ‘what does it wish [to say], Ti Bov- 
Aetat (10x). In his Questions on the Octateuch, Theodoret uses this expression 
and others such as ‘what does it signify’ (ti onuaivet or ti önAot). Often, Guinot 
says, Theodoret used these to go beyond the letter of the text in search of its 
hidden sense.63 For Chrysostom's Homilies on Genesis it has similar exegeti- 
cal value, but he tends to use it for focusing on the literal text, referencing 
the words themselves, so combining it with ‘the thing said’ (tò eipnuevov) or 
‘the accommodation of the letter’ (tig Aëfeuc 9 ouyxatéBaois). So too in Euse- 
bius of Emesa, for whom it occasionally functions as a paraphrase formulation. 
When faced with the convoluted expression in the Lxx Gen 28,21, ‘If the Lord 
brings me to come back, Eusebius says that Jacob means to say [BoöXerau] “If I 
return"*6^ For Chrysostom, ‘what’ the text ‘wishes’ (ti BobAstai) to say invokes 
a vivid image from the combined chastity stories of Rebecca (Gen 2549-25) 
and Mary (Lk 131-35): ‘the choir [xopóc] of virgins, what does it mean'?65 
Small though it may be, he can wonder ‘what does this same tiny word want to 
say, meaning the ‘particle’ (cbvdecpov) ‘but’ (£).66 A considerable theological- 
ascetical discussion follows. 

The same patterns for signaling meaning and specifying a text occur regard- 
ing several other expressions, such his posing the text as something 'strange' 
(xatvóv) or ‘foreign’ (£&vov). This is an effective way of creating tension between 
the familiar and the unfamiliar and creating contrasts which enable his answer 
to resonate with the confidence of truth. Again, when dealing with the making 
of man (Gen 1,26-28), he is not surprised by the fact that mankind is brought 
out last. But clearly some may take it as such. He asks, "What is strange, what is 
foreign’?67 In fact, the sequence of the creation account, and man’s final place 
within it, is a question ‘suitably’ (eixötwg) posed, he admits, and about it ‘we 


61 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 31.3 (PG 53.286). 

62 Ibid., 18.2 (PG 53150). 

63 Guinot, 'Les Questions, 189. 

64 Eusebius of Emesa, Cat. 1516 (TEG 3.380), also in Cat. 2248 (TEG 4.442). 
65 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 494 (PG 54.445). 

66 Ibid., 15.1 (PG 53.19). 

67 Ibid. 8.2 (PG 53.71; FOC 74.107). 
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may ask the Jew’ (ëpuusfoa tov Tovdatov). By Chrysostom's time, the problem 
had a considerably developed text-referent web; already Philo had raised this 
exact question as a zetema among Alexandrian scholars.6® Chrysostom’s flexi- 
ble formulations for asking and answering questions thereby also include the 
discussion of traditional zetemata in biblical scholarship. 

Another means of invoking questions and sources in his Homilies on Gene- 
sis, as Molinié has noted similarly for his Homilies on 2 Corinthians, is 'some are 
saying’ (Aéyouct yap ties and ttvéc qact).9? Like in Eusebius of Emesa, ‘some say’ 
may bring up the opinions or ‘hidden zetemata' of imagined or posed interlocu- 
tors, such as the Greeks or Bardesanes."? But Eusebius does not always make the 
identity of his interlocutors explicit. In a representative case, ‘some say’ that a 
man named Damaskos Eliezar was the servant of Abraham."! With this terse, 
scholia-like comment, Eusebius proceeds no further. While he does not ask a 
question, the ‘some say’ formula brings up the implicit question of who is this 
Damaskos Eliezar figure. For Chrysostom, uses of ‘some say’ formulas bring up 
silent interlocutors that informed his knowledge of how to ask critical ques- 
tions of the bible. So, while he often does not attribute to these ‘certain ones’ 
an actual question or zetema, mentioning a ttvec with a clear opinion accom- 
plishes the same rhetorical result as a question. There are 'some who say' that 
God restricts Noah's dietary regimen in Gen 9,4 to 'hard' meat. 'Some' serves asa 
marker for his audience's attention; the implicit question is of what, precisely, 
did God's dietary commands consist? For Chrysostom the ‘hard’ meat idea is 
too scientific (ptAocopwtepov) and he comes up with his own opinion. In fact, 
Diodore held that it was this ‘hard’ meat, suggesting that Chrysostom is here 
addressing and rejecting the opinion of his mentor in an exegetical disputation 
format within his homily.?? The form of ‘some say’ brings us to the second half 
of a questions-and-answer exegetical procedure, as such formulas were steer- 
ing mechanisms for Chrysostom to present his own answers. 


68 Philo, Opif. 77 (OPA 1.25,23): ‘It is obvious to inquire why [émiênrmoee 8 dv cic THY aitiav] 
man comes last in the world's creation’. See M. Niehoff, 'Homeric Scholarship and Bible 
Exegesis in Ancient Alexandria: Evidence from Philo’s “Quarrelsome” Colleagues, CO 57.1 
(2007), 169; for analysis of Philo's didactic environment, S.A. Adams, *Philo's Questions and 
the Adaptation of Greek Philosophical Curriculum; in J. Zurawski-G. Boccaccini (eds.), 
Second Temple Jewish Paideia in Context, BZNW 228 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2017), 167— 
184. 

69  Molinié, Jean Chrysostome, 280. 

70 Ter Haar Romeny, A Syrian, 15. 

71 Eusebius of Emesa, Cat. 945 (TEG 3.44). 

72  Diodore, Coisl. 203 (CCSG 15.198). 

73 Full analysis of this passage is in Chapter 5. 
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The eclectic and adaptable formulas Chrysostom used to pose questions 
captured a wide range of metaphorical images and connoted the addressing 
of specific exegetical difficulties. These ranged from word paraphrases to tradi- 
tional zetemata and encompassed his ability to operate dialogue among diverse 
patristic exegetical opinions, sometimes with a critical and revisionary posture. 
Because it is essential to his rhetorical procedure, then, Chrysostom's articula- 
tion of his own answers to questions which he poses deserves greater scrutiny. 


4 Providing Answers 


Just as ‘some say’ could invoke a question, so too could it invoke the voice of a 
dialectical answer. "What is the sign' of the arc in the sky after the flood (Gen 
912-13), Chrysostom wonders. It is a rainbow, which ‘some say’ (Tıves pact) is 
made through the sun shining on the clouds.’* Eusebius of Emesa offers an 
explanation which resembles the form and content of Chrysostom's question 
and its answer here, and the Emesene too cites a source (‘we know’ [otSapev]), 
indicating a common resource from which the two exegetes could draw their 
explanation of this natural phenomenon. For his part, Eusebius of Emesa also 
brings up other exegetical opinions through ‘certain people say that’ (Aéyouoi 
ttvec Ott) or ‘they say’ (oi uév paoiv).76 The presence of ‘some’ who hold Chrysos- 
tom's opinions thereby lend his own answers greater weight, and like Eusebius 
of Emesa, Chrysostom often elides the explicitly stated question and its answer 
into an abstract representative."7 Other uses indicate a largely negative conno- 
tation for Chrysostom's twes. There are ‘certain narrations’ (yvOoAoytoc tac) 
and ‘some arrogant commentators’ (TIves rëm Ent EOYAWTTIA ueyovoppovovttov) 
who in reference to Gen 2,8 speculate on the other-worldly location of par- 
adise.’® As in Eusebius of Emesa, Chrysostom speaks of ‘Greeks saying’ (’EMn- 
vec Aéyovtes) that the bible's view on man as lord over the beasts is inaccurate.”9 
Chrysostom also explicitly connects these 'some' with his zetemata formulas: 
‘Some are inquiring’ (&rmoiv twa) whether God's curse of death upon Adam 


74 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 28.2 (53.254). 

75 ` Eusebius of Emesa, Cat. 778 (TEG 2.172). Procopius does not witness this text, but it is con- 
firmed by the Armenian in Comm. Gen. 50a on Gen 9,13 (TEG 15.100). 

76 Eg, ibid. Cat. 237 (TEG 1167); 7&1 (TEG 2.174); 945 (TEG 3.44); 954 (ibid., 50). 

77 Ter Haar Romeny, A Syrian, 15. 

78 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 13.3 (PG 53108; FOC 74.175); for a survey of the patristic 
interpretations of this issue, see Alexandre, 'Entre ciel et terre' and full discussion in Chap- 
ter 8. 

79 john Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 9.3-4 (PG 53.78). 
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and Eve after their sin (Gen 3,17-19) was ineffective or contradictory to the rest 
of the narrative.®° Similarly, Didymus the Blind reveals that ‘some are inquir- 
ing’ (Cntodct twes) where the water of the flood goes when the catastrophe 
dissipates (Gen 8,2).81 Chrysostom’s adaptation of answer formulas revolving 
around 'some say / question, then, follows standard conventions for how to 
study a text by bringing up interpretations which one may modify, accept, or 
reject. 

Of the 24 cases in which Chrysostom explicitly raises zetemata (Appendix 1), 
he does not often frame his solutions in terminology which might be expected, 
such as the mention of a ‘solution’ (Avatc and verbal forms), as in the questions- 
and-answers genre. Only five times does he state that his audience should heed 
his ‘solution’, such as when he furnishes a ‘solution’ to the meaning of the para- 
ble of the sower (Mt 13,43) or when he offers a ‘solution’ to the problem of the 
curse of Canaan (Gen 9,18).82 More frequent for providing clear answers to his 
questions are various locutions using ‘understanding’ (voéw, vote, ivora) and 
‘meaning’ (onpaivew), such as ‘the sense is comprehended’ (voös xataAafetv).83 
Generally, as in Eusebius of Emesa, Theodoret, and Origen, we may understand 
these expressions as ‘One must understand this as ...' (oötw del voeiv) or ‘it signi- 
fies’,84 such as when Chrysostom wants to specify what the verb ‘planted’ (Gen 
2,9) means in the case of the garden of Eden.?5 Here, the ‘it must be understood’ 
(Set voetv) formula signals his paraphrase answer at the interior of the argument 
concerning a single word, as in the case of Theodore 99 But for Chrysostom it 
could also apply to the comprehension of whole verses and sequences, such 
as when he considers whether we may pass judgement on our brother before 
considering the evidence (Gen 3,17-4,9). Answer: No. ‘It must be understood’ 


80 Ibid., 17.9 (PG 53.147). 

81 Didymus, In Gen. 194,23 (SC 244.124). 

82 The two cases of Aüon are In Gen. hom. 28.4 (PG 53.257) and 29.6 (53.269); the three cases 
of verbal forms are 14.1 (53.111) dieAvoe, on the sower; dtaAvoavtes in 17.9 (53.147) and 19.5 
(53.164). 

83 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 15.2 (PG 53.121). 

84 Guinot, ‘Les Questions’, 189; Origen, Coisl. 1211 (CCSG 15.124) on the coats of skin (Gen 
3,21) uses ‘noetic’ expression; cf. for development of this use, see A.T. Zanker, Greek and 
Latin Expressions of Meaning: The Classical Origins of a Modern Metaphor, Zetemata 151 
(München: C.H. Beck, 2016). Eusebius of Emesa, Cat. 769 (TEG 2.167) explaining what the 
word ‘soul’ means in Gen 9,5, ‘it signifies life’ (Juyyv vôv Thy Zonv onuaivet). Origen, Cat. 258 
(TEG 1179), interprets the Hebrew word ‘Choug with what the word ‘signifies’ (omuaivet). 

85 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 13.3 (PG 53.108). 
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tions concerning a specific expression or word, e.g. Theodoret, Q. Gen. 39,1 (LEC 1.86): ‘what 
must be understood by these “coats of skin"? 
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(8£ov évvoñoat) that God treated Adam similarly, and so too ‘he is educating us’ 
(Huds naıdedwv).87 In this passage, the ‘what is this’ and ‘it must be understood’ 
formulas draw the listener into the teaching he wishes to give to the pericope 
covering the whole narrative of temptation, fall, and curse in the garden. 

Chrysostom’s most frequent use of voeîv in a questions-and-answers capac- 
ity is his declaration of his own opinion. 'Consider, I ask you' or 'It seems to 
me’ (£vvóncov yap por, 13x).88 After denying that the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil is planted by a jealous creator, 'It seems to me' that the creator regards 
human beings with abounding respect, giving him commands directly (Gen 
2,16).? In another case, circumcision does not make Abraham righteous (Gen 
15,6; Rom 4,3.11), but ‘you must consider for me’ that he had already obeyed God 
on several counts.9? Similarly, Chrysostom says that the ‘spirit’ over the waters 
in Gen 12 ‘seems to me to indicate’ (£uol doxei toûto onuaivetv) an energetic life 
force?! and about the outcry of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen 18,20-21) ‘I sup- 
pose it to mean’ (oiuot omuaivetv) that they were steeped in social injustice.9? 
These expressions often signal dialogue with patristic exegetical traditions. For 
instance, when he announces that the ‘spirit mentioned in Gen 1,2 ‘seems to 
me to indicate' a certain 'energetic life force, this 'energetic life force' is rooted 
in an exegetical tradition shared between Basil of Caesarea, Eusebius of Emesa, 
and Diodore 29 

Finally, to announce his answers, Chrysostom also uses forms of épunveia and 
épunvevetv (+ 38x). The sense of the term for Chrysostom can consist of more 
general theoretical reflections on scriptural interpretation. Echoing the famous 
formulation from the scholia regarding the Homeric poems self-referential 
hermeneutics, on weighty matter of man's formation from the breath of God 
(Gen 2,7), Scripture ‘interprets itself’ (£autÿv Epunvevobong) by providing its own 
‘overall meaning’ (oxorà); let us attend to it’ (KataxoAoudnowuev).?* In several 
cases he provides an 'interpretation' in direct response to his question of what 


87 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 19.2 (PG 53.161); cf. 22.2 (53.188); 25.4 (53.224). 

88 E.g. ibid., 30.2 (PG 53.276; FOC 82.225). It does not always function this way: in one case it 
announces the importance of giving away wealth (PG 53.276), in another the practice of 
loving one's enemies (250), in another the ability to gain benefit from the homily's teach- 
ing (173). 
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93 Discussion in Chapter 6. 

94 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 13.3 (PG 53.107108): cf. ibid., 19.3 (PG 53.162), where Scrip- 
ture gives a clearer (oapéotepov) interpretation of the curse of the earth. 
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the text ‘means’ or ‘wants to say’ (ti BoöXetau), such as in the spiritual treasure 
under the particle in front of Adam's name (Gen 2,20-22).%5 "What does this 
mean’ (ti Zon tó), Chrysostom wonders on another occasion, referring to the 
promise of the sevenfold judgement to be wrought on Cain's future killer (Gen 
4,15). Chrysostom promises to provide an ‘interpretation according to my abil- 
ity’ (xatà Sbvanıy THV ENV Epunvedoat), urging his audience to pause over the 
answer with him (dıaddoavres).96 The signal of his own answer is here remark- 
able, as he uses Basil of Caesarea's Letter 260 to furnish a complex solution to 
what Basil knows as the zetema of Cain's sins and consequences.?" This illus- 
trates the extentto which Chrysostom could go in adopting critical questions of 
exegesis into his homilies through the language of question-and-answer, or in 
this case, interpretation, and in many cases undergirded by patristic exegetical 
traditions. 

The cumulative impression, then, is that Chrysostom artfully signals to his 
audience his own engagement with exegetical questions-and-answers. But he 
goes one step further and demands that his audience see the connection 
between the question and the moral application which he wishes to furnish. 
To getan idea of how these elements interact, in what follows I analyze Homily 
29 on Genesis in greater detail. It demonstrates how the format of questions- 
and-answers regarding biblical texts could pervade the structure a homily and 
cohere into the wider rhetorical purposes of his discourse. I follow the same 
procedure as the case-study of Chapter 2: I contextualize the biblical narrative, 
summarize the homily from the basis of the PG 53 text and aspects of Hill's 
FOC 82 translation. Then, I show the coherence of his discourse around the 
modulation of scholarly 'attention' rhetoric, questions-and-answers, and the 
moral application which derives from the detailed consideration of biblical 
texts. Quotations from PG 53 and FOC 82 pages are cited in parentheses. 


5 Case Study: Homily 29 on Genesis 


Similar to Homily 37 studied in Chapter 2, Homily 29 covers a pericope, here 
Gen 9,21-29, in a selective way but quotes almost all the biblical text within. 
The texts at hand concern the drama unfolding in Noah's family immediately 
following the great flood that renews the earth and mankind. Noah restarts 


95 Ibid. 15.1 (53.119). 

96 Ibid., 19.5 (PG 53164). 

97 Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 260.3 (COURTONNE, 111:107-108,28-36). Chapter 6 has full demon- 
stration. 
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by planting a vineyard. The result is tersely stated: 'He drank some wine and 
got drunk’ (Gen 9,21). What ensues is a dramatic episode involving his sons 
Japheth, Cham, and Sem. Cham stumbles upon his father in a less than sober 
state. Instead of covering him up and moving on, the middle son Cham tells his 
two brothers about it. They hasten to cover up their dad (9,22-23). Noah sobers 
up, finds out about what Cham did, and curses him (9,24-25). More specifi- 
cally, he curses Canaan, Cham’s son. Noah decrees that Canaan's descendants 
shall serve those of his uncles, Sem and Japheth (9,26—27). Finally, the narrative 
closes by marking Noah's years, which totaled 950 (9,28-29). 


5.1 Summary of Homily 29 

All elements of Scripture may benefit the salvation of the human race, even 
the examples of wickedness (260-261). It works like this in medical practice 
too: even ailments are used for healing. This is because God desires sinners to 
repent. Numerous cases from scripture illustrate this (e.g. Ps 42,5-6; Ezk 18,23, 
Ps 109,4; Ps 38,11-14). Actually, Scripture contains remedies for every kind of 
problem that we can face (261), such as the social maladies spoken about in 
expressions like ‘all the day’ in Ps 38,12. You should take the scriptures even to 
your houses, so that such teaching never leaves you (262-263). 

The benefit from the present passage is considerable. There is a distinction 
between your getting drunk and that of Noah. He was grieving, and ignorant of 
the potency of wine. Further, grieving is a state familiar to the prophets (e.g., 
Jer 8,23; Isa 22,4, Hab 1,3; Amos 7,3) (263-264), for they see the wreckage of 
mankind. Moses got rather low at one point, suggesting that God might wipe 
him out as well (Ex 32,32), and Paul expressed the same thing (Rom 9,3). In 
this way it was familiar to Noah, who in grieving the world’s destruction, ended 
up getting drunk from the vines he planted. Wine is not the source of evil; a 
deprived attitude is (264). 

How can we be certain that Noah was ignorant of the effects of wine? This 
is worth questioning. We can be confident that Abel would have made use of 
it had it been available since creation. But like Adam, Noah was an inventive 
farmer, so he is here operating according to his nature (264). Could not one 
reply with the question of why wine came into existence at all, seeing that it is 
responsible for many evils? (265) This is mistaken: again, a deprived attitude is 
the source of evil, and let us not forget wine's benefits. 

In this way, although drunkenness is a despicable sin comparable to the life 
of beasts and bloody warriors (265), always stemming from satiety (Ps 36,8), the 
sin of Cham is even more depraved (265-266). Directly contradicting a wise 
teacher (Sir 310), he seeks notoriety from his father's dishonor (266). Broad- 
casting the sins of others renders everyone involved either shameful or slothful. 
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The text also says at this point that Cham is the father of Canaan (Gen 9,22). 
Why would it tell us this detail? To show his incontinence, manifest at a rapid 
pace. Let us instead behave mercifully like God who desires all men to be saved 
(1Tim 2,4) or behave like Sem and Japheth who fulfilled the natural law (Ex 
20,12; 21,17). 

When Noah comes out of his drunkenness, we can be sure that his ine- 
briation was involuntary (267—268), a crucial distinction from voluntary acts, 
and we can be sure that the youngest of the lot, Cham's son Canaan, receives 
the curse because Cham has the most juvenile attitude of all (268—269), even 
though he falls in the middle of Noah's three sons. 

This brings us to a much debated question: Why is Canaan cursed when it is 
his father, Cham, who committed the violation? The solution is twofold: first, 
God does not contradict his own blessing given to Noah and his sons when 
departing the ark earlier (Gen 9,1). But God had to chastise Cham in some sense, 
so he must watch his own son be punished (269). But this brings up again the 
problem: Why does another man pay the penalty? So, Canaan is punished for 
the sake of Cham, and not the reverse, which is prohibited in scripture (Ezk 
18,20; Dt 24,16); but we can be confident that Canaan is also atoning for his 
own sin (269). In fact, scripture is so strong on this point about moral autonomy 
that this episode tells us about the Incarnation, which removed the curse of our 
predecessors. Death now occurs only at the level of terminology. The punish- 
ment brought on by our predecessors does not have to occur in our lives, as 
Christ demonstrated by raising Lazarus (John 1111) (270). But like Eve, Canaan's 
descendants are chastised through subjection and slavery (Gen 3,16; Ezk 16,3) 
(270—271). 

On the other hand, Sem and Japheth were rewarded as instruments of God's 
goodness (Gen 9,26) and we, like them, should live our lives with this intensity 
of virtue which reflects onto God's glory. Even the 'curse' of Canaan is really 
a loving chastisement, a reminder to stop evil from going any further than it 
already has (271). There is a further treasure here: Sem and Japheth, as figures, 
suggest the calling of the Jews and the Gentiles, each rewarded correspondingly 
for their station and behaviour. 

Itis important to note that Noah lived a long life and refrained from further 
procreation, a foil to Cham's obvious intemperance in having a son (272). To 
repeat, this is likely the reason for his curse in the first place. But even while his 
descendants, Nebrod among them, immediately began to show dominance and 
pride, this was not always the case. The Ninevites emerge from Cham's ances- 
try. We all know the beauty of God's mercy in their repentance (272)—this is 
true freedom (273). We should imitate them, and like Sem and Japheth, thereby 
remain free from the curse of slavery to sin. 
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5.2 Questions-and-Answers in Homily 29 

A closer examination of Homily 29 in Table ı below demonstrates that this 
homily is structured by questions-and-answers posed to the biblical text. Col- 
umn one contains the biblical texts on which he comments in successive steps. 
Column two paraphrases or summarizes the exegetical question, sometimes 
hidden, in Chrysostom's view brought up by the biblical texts. I focus on formu- 
lations used to bring up the question, such as ‘Do you see’ or ‘perhaps someone 
may say here. The third column provides the corresponding answers, again 
with attention both to the form (‘He is saying’) and to content (‘The word 
for drunkenness is satiety’). Finally, in this column, I indicate where zetem- 
ata occur. In columns two and three, phrases are inserted in brackets to aid 
comprehension of the context. Sentences in full brackets are implied questions 
or answers and may summarize the 'hidden' question. Column four indicates 
where the texts may be found in the PG 53 and the page number from Hill's 
FOC 82 translation. 


TABLE 1 Questions and answers in Homily 29 on Genesis 

Text Question/problem Answer/solution PG;FOC 

Ps 109,4 Do you see from what source be He is saying [that he looks for 261; 200 
looks for assistance? assistance] in prayer. 

Ps 38,12 Do you see what he was doing The phrase ‘all the day’ means 261; 200 
while they were scheming? [that they were scheming against 

him] all during life. 

Ps 3813-14 Do you see how he survived diffi- He is saying that ‘difficult ways’ 262; 200 
cult ways? means ‘Because I depended on 

my hope in you’. 

Gen 9,21 Who can deny that this just man For proof that [he did not get 263; 202— 
was deeply distressed [and so got drunk] out of rashness, that very 203 
drunk]? word first’ shows ignorance. 

Jer 8,23;Isa Do you see how each of the just Now consider the situation of 264; 204 

22,4, Hab1,3; men demonstrated great compas-  [Noah, a just man]. 

Amos 7,3;et sion for his fellows? 

al. 

Gen 9,21-22 It is worth enquiring (“Aétov The usefulness of crop-growing 264; 204 


évrad0a thoa), however, if 
Noah personally invented the 
growing of crops. 


was hardly known [at the time of 
Noah; he likely did not invent it]. 
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TABLE 1 Questions and answers in Homily 29 on Genesis (cont.) 
Text Question/problem Answer/solution PG;FOC 
Gen 9,22 Perhaps, on the other hand, Sins arise not from wine but from 265; 205 
someone might say, Why was one's depraved attitude. 
vinedressing, source of such ter- 
rible wickedness, introduced into 
life? 
Gen 9,22 [What is drunkenness?] The word for drunkenness, dearly 265; 206 
beloved, is also [that] for satiety. 
Gen 9,22 See this happened to him, not The reason [that he was]'inhis 266; 207 
somewhere out in the open, [but, dwelling [shows Cham's] wicked- 
where exactly did it happen?] ness. 
Gen 9,22 Why, tell me, does he mention For you to learn [Cham] was 266; 207 
[Canaan's] name at this point, intemperate and incontinent. 
too? 
Gen 9,22 [Why was Cham different than Notice, they had the same nature 266; 207 
his brothers?] yet did not betray the same incli- 
nations. 
Gen 9,23-Sir Yet his brothers did not ‘seek Do you see these sons right atti- 266; 208 
310 notoriety’ from the dishonor of tude, not violating the words of 
their father; instead, what? the sage? 
Ex 20,12 [How did they know to honor Do you see how nature had in 267; 209 
their father when the law was not anticipation arrived at adequate 
yet promulgated?] instruction? 
Gen 9,24 What is meant by ‘he came out of [It means] ‘possessed’ or ‘ina fit. 267; 210 
it? 
Gen 9,24 Whatismeantby'whathehad It refers to something rave and 268; 211 
done’? intolerable. 
Gen 9,24 [Scripture says that Cham was [It says this because he was the] 268; 212 
the] ‘youngest’ son [in one place], more juvenile in attitude. 
but [in another place says that] 
he was the second oldest. 
Gen 9,25 The question bandied about Heed the solution of the problem 269; 212 


everywhere [tò (yma TO navta- 
xod nepipepôuevoy]: Why is it that, 
though the father [of Canaan, 
Cham] was at fault in publicizing 


[déxeo8e Thy Tobrou Avow]: it was 
the sin of disrespect. 
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TABLE 1 Questions and answers in Homily 29 on Genesis (cont.) 
Text Question/problem Answer/solution PG;FOC 
his parent's nakedness, it is the 
son [Canaan] who bears the 
curse? 
Gen9,25-91 To be sure, someone will say, [Cham , the father, | also felt its 269; 213 
while this shows that the rea- effects, as seeing one's children 
son he did not curse Cham was bearing punishment proves 
that he had enjoyed blessing a more grievous form of pun- 
from God, nevertheless why is ishment. [Further the punish- 
it that, though he was the sin- ment happened so as] not to 
ner, the other man had to pay the undermine the blessing already 
penalty? bestowed by God. 
Gen 9,25, [Does scripture generally con- Several texts from the bible tell 269; 213 
Ezk18,20,Dt done the practice of children explicitly against this practice. 
2446 being punished for their parents' 
misdeeds, and vice versa?] 
Gen 9,25, [How do we know Canaan was [In fact, elsewhere in the bible 271; 215 
Ezk16,3,Dan deprived?] there is] proof that the son's life 
13,56 was inherently depraved [as was 
that of] all his successors. 
Gen 9,26 [The blessing announced here], [That may be; accordingly, it is 271; 216 
someone may perhaps say, isnot Sem who blessed God, and God 
a blessing [conferred on] Sem responded by making] Sem bene- 
[the first born]. ficiary of greater blessing. 
Gen 9,27 [What is the deeper signifi- There is treasure below the sur- — 275217 
cance of the blessing of Sem and face [here]. I am inclined to think 
Japheth?] he is suggesting the calling of the 
two peoples—through Sem the 
Jews [and through Japheth the 
gentiles]. 
Gen 9,28-29 [Why did Noah refrain from pro- Do not think that this was tono 272; 217- 
creation?] purpose: [it was to demonstrate] 218 
Cham’s extreme intemperance 
[in procreating]. 
Gen 10,6 Some people say the phrase, in Ion the contrary [think] rather 272; 218 


the Lord’s sight’, means opposi- 
tion to God. 


[that] the person [Nimrod] was 
strong and brave. 
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TABLE 1 Questions and answers in Homily 29 on Genesis (cont.) 
Text Question/problem Answer/solution PG;FOC 
Gen 10,6 But the phrase 'in the presence It means ‘created by him’. 272; 218 


of the Lord God' [what does it 
mean?] 


5.3 Zetetic Rhetoric and Scholarly Traditions 

In her analysis of Homily 23 on Genesis, Amirav showed that Chrysostom's view 
of Noah fits the general Stoic influence on diatribe-homiletics in Late Antiq- 
uity, with its emphasis on defining virtue in relation to free will.?® The point 
he makes in Homily 23 is striking: as the single man Noah retained the true 
character of a human being by avoiding carnal impulses, the mass crowd of 
his contemporaries chose the path of social acceptance steeped in moral dete- 
rioration, thereby deserving the lot of destruction which falls upon them in 
the form of the flood. The central exegetical problems Chrysostom raises in 
Homily 29 on Genesis could not better fit this same message; indeed, twice in 
the procemium Chrysostom mentions the ‘plan’ (ömödeots) of the Noah cycle 
and his teaching on it (260). Noah did not willfully become drunk, and Canaan 
was not cursed without reason. Chrysostom constructs these points in his dis- 
course through overlapping various text-worlds which are accessed through a 
loose line-by-line exegetical structure, often following the posing of questions- 
and-answers. 

The first line-by-line treatment occurs around quotations and paraphrase 
explanations of Ps 38,1114, alternating between lemma and explanation. This 
leads to a full exposition of Gen 9,21-29 with attention to 10,4-6. Throughout, 
his approach to the text is through questions. Especially with the Psalm texts, 
the answers to his questions take the form of paraphrases. When the psalmist 
explains his situation as suffering ‘the whole day’ (Ps 38,12), Chrysostom pauses 
over this term with a question in order to paraphrase it. ‘Do you see them con- 
cocting schemes ...' he says, invoking scenes of slander and social back-biting 
(260-261; FOC 82.200). When in the next verse the Psalmist has become a 'deaf 
person, Chrysostom relates this to his audience by asking how it aligns with 
the 'difficult ways' mentioned in the next line, using the same expression 'do 


98  Amirav, Rhetoric and Tradition, 159-187. An excellent resource exploring this influence fur- 
ther is Maxwell, Christianization, 1-64. 
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you see’ (eldes) and others like ‘what, tell me’ (ti yàp, eine uot) to connect them 
(261). This is not about establishing a democratic dialogue with his audience 
where their own viewpoint is solicited and considered. For Chrysostom, these 
questions signal to his audience how the specific words of the text relate back 
to the 'plan' of the larger passage, which is to capitalize on the universal mes- 
sage of Scripture. ‘Our benefit’ (wpEAsıav Thy huetépav) found in Scripture is the 
salvation of the human race (yévoc) (261). Proof-texts from Ezekiel support this 
impression: ‘God desires the salvation of all men’ (18,20) which is the repen- 
tance of sinners. ‘Do you see how’ he says, each ‘depression’ (äfvuiav) plaguing 
human nature receives in Scripture its own medicine (påppaxov) (262). We 
know from elsewhere in Chrysostom’s œuvre that depression is correlated to 
free will.In hislong letter to Stageirios, depression is a result of the monk's con- 
cern for ‘repute’ (d6&«), coincidentally also the charge Chrysostom laid before 
Greek philosophy,?? so despising such false beliefs can ward off depression as a 
demon.100 Noah, then, may be viewed as participating in that holiness-process 
by which depression is a trial’ (retpaouès) for him to despise repute.!?! Chrysos- 
tom's characterization of humanity's ills as ‘depression’ early in Homily 29 on 
Genesis is a brilliant rhetorical move, as it anticipates the content of the Gene- 
sis texts on which he will comment. To transition to the Genesis texts, he piles 
on metaphor after metaphor regarding the Genesis-text reading and his teach- 
ing for ‘today’: spiritual gain, food at the table, treasure concealed beneath the 
surface, benefit of the dogmas; verbal exhortations also contribute: let us con- 
sider, let us dig, let us feast (262—263). 

The questions posed to the Genesis text give way to more elaborate exposi- 
tions based on critical exegetical problems but apply no less to this vision of 
salvation to all in accordance with the dynamics of human free will. The first 
difficulty is ‘worth inquiring’. It questions the fact that Noah, our moral exem- 
plar, got drunk: "Who can deny that this just man was deeply distressed [and 
so got drunk]’? Then follows another question signaling the answer: Do we 
notice when’ (ötav dxobccpuev) Noah gets drunk, this is ‘not like’ (ody Gpotov) 
when we do? (263) The immediate defamiliarization through a question sets 
Chrysostom up to give the ‘reason’ (drtoAoyiav) of Noah's actions: ‘great igno- 
rance’ (äyvotav) and plagued by depression (&8vuiæ). Biblical proof texts show 


99  J.Tloka, Griechische Christen—christliche Griechen. Plausibilierungsstrategien des antiken 
Christentums bei Origenes und Johannes Chrysotomos, STAC 30 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2005), 125-244. 

100 J. Wright, Between Despondency and the Demon: Diagnosing and Treating Spiritual Dis- 
orders in John Chrysostom’s Letter to Stageirios’, JLA 8.2 (2015), 351-367. 

101 John Chrysostom, Ad Stag. 9 (PG 47.446). 
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that it is the ‘habit’ (2905) of prophets to do this, to consider their woes amidst 
righteousness as belonging to the whole human condition—recalling univer- 
sal ‘depression’ mentioned earlier. The underlying question here is apologetic: 
does the bible condone drunkenness, if the righteous man of his generation is 
found in this condition after exiting the ark? The first witness to this question 
in patristic exegetical tradition is Origen’s Scholia on Genesis, and it is found 
subsequently in Basil and Eusebius of Emesa.!?? Like Chrysostom, Origen and 
Basil answer that Noah was, respectively, ‘not aware’ and ‘ignorant’, using ter- 
minology similar to that of Chrysostom. Thus, when Chrysostom says that this 
is ‘worth inquiring’, he is invoking by questions-and-answers format a consid- 
erably developed patristic exegetical tradition which does not belong to one 
group of authors in particular, such as Antiochene versus Alexandrian, and it 
is notable that this tradition was developed by works related to the questions- 
and-answers genre, such as the Commentary on Genesis of Eusebius of Emesa. 
Chrysostom deploys this tradition to create a contrast between his audience 
and Noah. 

The aesthetic experience of tradition here is complex. On the one hand, in 
Chrysostom the question and part of its answer is re-application rather than 
revision: the apologetic tone is found also in the previous models. Chrysostom's 
answer, though, strongly creates the prophetic profile of Noah, as ‘depression’ 
is found as a key trial through which prophets suffer for the sake of the good 
of the rest of humanity (plagued by many depressions, as said earlier), a one- 
versus-the-many social construction that recalls the function of depression 
as an exhortation to cast off ‘repute’. These elements are unique to Chrysos- 
tom, suggesting a revision element in the tradition. Depression is a reason- 
able explanation given the circumstances, and Chrysostom brilliantly relates 
Noah’s perception of his shattered world with the profile of the tragic prophet. 
Chrysostom prepares his audience to take this mantle of Noah’s singularity 
upon themselves, viewing their own virtuous standing in relation to those out- 
side the Church and those not suffering for the sake of virtue. 

In further cases of questions-and-answers regarding biblical texts in Homily 
29, we see literary critical questions at stake: moral appropriateness, narra- 
tive coherence, and the possibility of contradiction within the Scriptures. He 
goes on quickly from the initial problem of drunkenness and questions the 
very practicality of the wine, also addressed in the tradition witnessed by Ori- 
gen, Eusebius of Emesa, and Basil. Like Chrysostom, they affirm that Noah 
was the inventor of wine, a strong point for his moral blamelessness. Chrysos- 


102 See Chapter 8 for details. 
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tom brings up this question by saying ‘it is worth inquiring’ (A Goy nt- 
got, 264), and after establishing that because the biblical text mentions the 
word ‘first, Noah was indeed the inventor, Chrysostom goes further and per- 
mits a comparison with Adam, who acting out of knowledge in his nature, 
farmed the soil. But someone might equally say’ (A4 tows einoı ctt dv), says 
a hidden question, that introducing wine was a wicked endeavor, and that 
Noah's was a ‘plant of vices’ instead of a plant of virtue (265). But Chrysos- 
tom ensures us that depraved ‘mindset’ (yvwpn) is the real culprit behind 
evils, not wine. A potential exegetical-apologetic difficulty is thereby manip- 
ulated to harken back to the track of his moral paraenesis, which is modulated 
through three exegetical problems from the short text sequence of Gen 9,20- 
21. 

To prove further that evil is rooted in deprived human mindsets and not 
attributable to the divine, the pericope of Cham's indecency is grist for the 
mill. Like the drunkenness section, several points emerge. He draws his audi- 
ence's attention to the new section with ‘do you see’ and ‘why, tell me’ (266). 
First, Chrysostom must deal with Cham’s striking moral blunder in seeing his 
father's nakedness and publicizing the fact to his brothers, for Chrysostom a 
libelous action if there ever was one. Chrysostom also wonders ‘why, tell me’ 
Gen 9,22 includes the mention that Cham is Canaan's father. Answer: to antic- 
ipate the curse to come by showing his incontinence in having a child right 
away. But more to the point of his embarrassing his father, Cham's behaviour 
contrasts with that of his brother in important ways. For the latter acted out 
of their innate sense of right and wrong, whereas Cham ignored this mindset 
(266—267), an impression which Chrysostom substantiates with references to 
the Decalogue and commandments (Ex 18-21) regarding the honor of father 
and mother. 

More questions appear regarding details in the text, and they resolve poten- 
tial contradictions in the text. For instance, Cham’s juvenile attitude is at one 
point said to derive from him being the 'youngest' son (9,25), despite his earlier 
being enumerated as the middle child (Gen 9,18)—a scrupulous detail Chrysos- 
tom merges into the flow of his discourse with modulations to his audience: 
‘do you see’ how such details are given ‘not simply’ (o08£v &mAdc) nor ‘given as 
chance’ (étuyev) in the scriptures? (269) But no question captures Chrysostom’s 
attention quite like that deriving from Gen 9,25, in which Canaan receives his 
curse: "Why is it that, though the father was at fault in publicizing his parent's 
nakedness, it is the son who bears the curse?' (PG 53.269; FOC 82.212) This ques- 
tion is ‘mooted about on all sides’ (Cro To navraxod nepıpepönevov), recalling 
the formulas for introducing such common problems in Homeric and Christian 
commentary. 
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It was common, indeed. The problem of Cham's curse was raised initially 
by Origen's Scholia on Genesis, and in his own commentary, Eusebius of Emesa 
raises it as a ‘question’ (wünhn).1% When answering whether children may be 
punished for their parents' sins, for Chrysostom, Jer 38,30, Ezk18,20 and Dt 2416 
reassure us that this is not the case. The texts are cited to similar effect in Ter- 
tullian, Origen, Acacius, Basil, and Ambrosiaster,?^ the works of Acacius and 
Ambrosiaster being composed in questions-and-answers genre. But not all of 
these works address the problem in the context of Cham's curse: Chrysostom is 
adapting an exegetical tradition. The significance of the question may be seen 
from the viewpoint of Origen. In his refutation of Celsus, Origen addressed 
what was for Celsus the Homeric doctrine that punishment extends to 'chil- 
dren's children'!05 In Origen's view the bible offers a much ‘better’ (B£Xrtov) doc- 
trine of punishment, namely that each person is responsible for their own soul. 
At stake in this citation chain, then, was a point at which Christians believed 
they could draw a fundamental distinction between their conception of the 
moral life versus those of other philosophical traditions. From this perspective, 
Chrysostom's zetema arose from a context of learned argumentation. It illus- 
trates an important point brought up in Chapter 1 of this volume by Viciano, 
Perrone, and Zamagni, namely the relationship between patristic exegetical 
questions-and-answers formats and genres and pagan critiques. Here, it seems 
that a critique of Celsus inspired an entire tradition to take root and develop as 
a resource for Chrysostom to use. It seamlessly fits his wider rhetorical pur- 
poses, as the proof-texts clearly defend the idea that Cham and Canaan are 
responsible for the malady spoken upon them with divine consent. 

Chrysostom’s answer also concerns matters of contradiction. First, he wishes 
to point out that this curse on Cham does not undermine the general bless- 
ing on Noah’s sons spoken earlier (Gen 9,1), ensuring narrative coherence and 
avoiding the problem of divine providence altering its course. With a question 
he pivots to his next point: ‘To be sure, someone will say, while ..., carrying 
on the dialogical character of his preaching (269). But this question really just 
provides him an opportunity to modulate his answer, moving to the prooftext 
section regarding the sins of parents not transferring to their sons. 


103 Origen, Coisl. 160 (CCSG 15.156—157); Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 51b (TEG 15.102). See 
Chapter 8 for discussion of Origen's scholia works. 

104 Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 2.15.2 (CCSL 1.492), Origen, C. Cels. 8.40 (SVC 54.554); Acacius, Frag. 
Ex. 20,5-6 (ST 201.119-120); Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 223.4 (COURTONNE, 11115); Ambrosi- 
aster, QVNT 14.3 (CSEL 50.40); Severus of Antioch, Frag. Deut. 50 (TEG 14.44). See Chapter 9 
for discussion of this under the analysis of testimonia collections. 

105 Origen C. Cels. 8.40 (SVC 54.554,12). 
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To juxtapose these unfortunate patriarchs further, three typologies emerge, 
as Cham’s curse is the ‘origin of his subsequent condition of servitude’ (PG 
53.270; FOC 82.214). The first typology is that of sin: Paul suggests that servitude, 
like death, is really ‘only a name’ (övoua uövov) that does not exert any real power 
over us—servitude does not define our moral condition unless we allow it. Sim- 
ilarly, Eve was subjugated as a servant to Adam (Gen 3,16), Chrysostom goes on, 
but this did not stop her from exercising self-control, and now racial groups 
should do this (270—271). Second, there is the typology of Jews and Gentiles 
that stem from Sem and Japheth, which Chrysostom wishes for his audience 
to discover as a 'treasure below the surface' (271), just to show that from this 
situation comes a pattern for our imitation and another falls away. 'Let us has- 
ten’ (onovddlwuev) towards the former. This typology is found in Origen, Justin, 
and Irenaeus.!06 Another exegetical tradition emerges as he closes the homily. 
'Some people say' that the phrase of Gen 10,6-9 regarding Cham's descendent 
Nebrod is indication that he is opposed to God. Remarkably, though, Chrysos- 
tom expresses ‘I, on the contrary do not think this’ (tyw de oby nyob pat Toûto) (PG 
53.272; FOC 82.218). In the form that we have the homilies, Chrysostom thereby 
sets himself against previous exegetical traditions which affirm the literal value 
of the text —the name-gloss ‘against’ is stated in the Genesis text!!97 But in the 
light of the ‘plan’ of Noah, namely the significance of free will, it is not sur- 
prising to see Chrysostom revise models of textual interpretation to suit his 
purposes. In fact, it is not entirely against the 'history' of the text, as Chrysos- 
tom shows that Cham's future descendants, the Ninevites, found repentance at 
last. 

Closing this long discourse, Chrysostom defines ‘true freedom’ (&An8ÿ £Xev- 
Oepiav): in contrast to the slavery of the curse which Canaan received, let us free 
ourselves [éAev8eoweayev] and let us not become [py yevwpeða] slaves to sin’, 
picking up one of the typologies he develops earlier. Similar to his Homily 37 on 
Genesis where he defined ‘true riches’, Chrysostom captures the thread of the 
discourse by defining the 'true' element of some desirable quality. Exegetical 
traditions have helped him defamiliarize what we might normally think of as a 
guaranteed path to moral success and human recognition, namely family back- 
ground and status. But in true Stoic fashion, Chrysostom retorts: ultimately, it 
neither helps nor harms. 


106 Details in Chapter 8. 
107 Nebrod’s name is interpreted as ‘opposed to God’ by Philo, De gig. 65,5 and Ps.-Clement, 
Hom. 9.4.1. 
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6 Conclusion 


In the Homilies on Genesis, questioning the biblical text was a pervasive prac- 
tice, and it often connected with developed patristic exegetical traditions. 
Many of these zetemata concerned apologetic-exegetical difficulties and affirm 
the complex knot tying together patristic questions-and-answers, pagan criti- 
cism, and biblical commentary. The variety of metaphorical constructions that 
Chrysostom used, and their parallels to other authors, show how he emulated 
the formal expectations of how to talk about a text in Late Antiquity. But he 
also drew on the knowledge of these problems, emphasizing the texts in the 
bible that supported a rigid singular moral autonomy program and eschewing 
any notion of fateful generational sin which some had attributed to Homer. 
True, at points, Chrysostom demurs from discussing answers to his questions, 
or he misses more complex exegetical difficulties at stake, or the answer that he 
provides is not really a dialogue encouraging open speculation. For this, some 
portraits of his learned anti-intellectualism are justified. However, nextto these 
cases must be admitted those in which he clearly connects a learned exegetical 
difficulty to the moral application of his discourse. Questions-and-answers in 
Chrysostom's hands raised issues well-known in Christian exegetical tradition, 
andhe expected his audience to gain an awareness of basic tools for responding 
and comprehending these, such as the testimonium which proves the argument 
about moral autonomy. Via the posing of questions and their answers, we also 
see emerging a sense of Chrysostom’s self-understanding as an exegete, his abil- 
ity to insert his own opinion in distinction to others. Revising previous ideas, 
he operated with a degree of freedom in relation to his models. 


CHAPTER 4 


Grammar and Linguistic Analysis in Rhetorical 
Context 


John Chrysostom was convinced that the words of the Greek bible needed to 
be explored from multiple angles. In a telling passage from an instruction likely 
given in Antioch, he considers the meaning of the word 'baptism'. Only a sin- 
gle word, he acknowledges, yet it is manifold (ravtodare) in its meaning.! Based 
on biblical texts, he elaborates six different names for baptism: purification (Tit 
35) illumination (Heb 10,32), vestment (Gal 3,27), burial (Rom 6,4), circumci- 
sion (Col 2,11), and cross (Rom 6,6). He could go on all day, he says, with other 
names, but the first name listed will occupy him at present. In another context, 
Chrysostom seems to have reflected on the semantic possibilities of the word 
‘faith’. As one tradition of his writing attests, between Old and New Testaments, 
faith is a 'polysemous' (rodonuos) term, ‘here’ (éxeivo) signifying the waiting 
for a promise, ‘there’ (£vraü0a) the reception of its reward.? Similar reflections 
occur elsewhere in his work, regarding the Pauline terms ‘life’ and ‘death’? 
as well as the sense of the polysemous parabole mentioned across the Greek 
Bible.^ Ever with his eyes on the benefit for his audience's progress towards 
salvation, Chrysostom plied and manipulated the language of the Greek bible 
for demonstrating that the perceptible universe had spiritual correspondents, 
what Young and Brottier have identified as the practice of substituting different 
verbal expressions for the same point of reference.® There is the bodily ‘death’ 
that comes from sin's curse on the one hand, and there is the ‘death’ that comes 
from participation in Christ on the other. The latter, of course, is actually ‘life’ 
recalling what we have seen in Homily 37 and 29 on Genesis, namely the defining 
of what is 'truly' riches or freedom. Many studies of Chrysostom have shown 
that his hanging entire discourse-meanings on single words and their refer- 


1 John Chrysostom, Illum. Cat. 1.8.5 (SC 366.126); for provenance, Piédagnel, Trois catéchéses, SC 
366.38-39. 

2 John Chrysostom, In Heb. hom. 26 (EP 7.290c). The readings here quoted are found in Mar- 
cianus Append. 11. 178 and Monacensis Graecus 377. Savile relied on the latter. Field did not 
retain noAvoypoc in his text but included it in the apparatus. 

3 John Chrysostom, In Phil. hom. 4 (EP 5.33b—c). 

4 John Chrysostom, Exp. in Ps. XLVII 2 (PG 55.225). 

5 Young, Biblical Exegesis, 119; L. Brottier, ‘Sur quelques définitions de nvevuatix6s chez Jean 
Chrysostome’, REAug 38 (1992), 19-28. 
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ents belongs more to his theory of divine accommodation to the weakness of 
human understanding than an application to various 'senses' of scripture. This 
has helped us move beyond anachronistic characterizations of his hermeneu- 
tics. 

Yet it remains difficult to classify how, exactly, he viewed biblical language 
beyond the grand-theory of accommodation. There is confusion regarding 
the role of linguistic explanation in the preaching of John Chrysostom. Cook 
recently judged Chrysostom's engagement with the branch of ‘methodological’ 
exegesis concerned with linguistic issues as ‘irrelevant to his task as preacher.” 
While this is to overlook Chrysostom’s use of the recentiores in the works on 
the Psalms and Isaiah, a vexing problem to be sure? Cook's wider point in 
this statement is, I think, to stress that Chrysostom was not a textual critic 
and grammarian concerned with matters like pronunciation and rhythmical 
cadence. Yet the generalization about linguistic considerations risks occlud- 
ing a significant practice across Chrysostom's œuvre. Young and Hidal, on the 
other hand, recognize the role of glossing words in Antiochene exegesis, the 
latter concluding that Chrysostom ‘never satisfies himself with simply para- 
phrasing the text ... but always searches for the skopos'? Hidal's statement pro- 
vides important nuance to the issue, recalling the theme that exegesis never 
for Chrysostom exists as an end in itself, but is always appropriated into either 
a sub-skopos or the grand-skopos of the discourse. We may profitably situ- 
ate Chrysostom’s practice of word-explanations, then, by showing how these 


6 Rylaarsdam, Divine Pedagogy, 122; Young, Biblical Exegesis, 263; Chase, Chrysostom, 45; Fabbi, 
‘La «condiscendenza»’, 338; Th. Förster, Chrysostomus in seinem Verhältnis zur Antiochenis- 
chen Schule. Ein Beitrag zur Dogmengeschichte (Gotha: Perthes, 1869), 36, for whom Chrysos- 
tom’s priority is merely ‘Redefiguren, which ‘setzt er auf Rechnung der göttlichen Herablas- 
sung zu dem schwachen Verständniss des Menschen. 

7 Cook, Preaching, 62. 

8 These works contain considerable use of the recentiores, but as already noted in Chapter 2, 
n. 9o, the Expositiones in Psalmos available in the PG 55 is highly problematic; to wield 
it properly requires at least specialization in Psalter-catenae traditions. The Isaiah com- 
mentary is difficult for different reasons, as it survives in full only in Armenian and the 
question of authorship needs a full study. See Dumortier, Commentaire, SC 304.1214 and 
N. Smelova, 'St John Chrysostom's Exegesis on the Prophet Isaiah: The Oriental Translations 
and their Manuscripts, StPatr 67 (2013), 295-309, for discussion. If this commentary is gen- 
uine Chrysostom, or any fourth- to fifth-century Greek author for that matter, it calls for a 
ter Haar Romeny-style investigation of the use of the recentiores in relation to Eusebius of 
Emesa's methodology. 

9 S.Hidal, 'Exegesis of the Old Testament in the Antiochene School with its Prevalent Literal 
and Historical Method), in M. Sæbø (ed.), Hebrew Bible / Old Testament, 559; Young, Biblical 
Exegesis, 171-172 and esp. 249-251 on Chrysostom’s use of ‘deductive paraphrase' in the Hom- 
ilies on 1Corinthians, cf. Molinié, Chrysostome, 296-302. 
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appropriations occur: with what lexical traditions and in dialogue with what 
patristic exegetical traditions. As part of an 'exegetical culture, Chrysostom reg- 
ularly identified grammatical, rhetorical, and philological points throughout 
his discourses. To advance the impression of a learned pedigree, some of these 
cases notably invoke developed exegetical traditions which he marshals for his 
aims in a particular discourse. In the present chapter, I assess Chrysostom’s lin- 
guistic concerns as glossing, identifying 'habits, and onomastic interpretation. 
The concluding case-study is aimed at showing how comments on these topics 
fit the search for the skopos. 


1 Glossing 


Glossing is the provision of short comments by means of synonyms or para- 
phrastic expressions. The practice is easily identifiable, as it is often signaled by 
standard linguistic markers that parallel those used in commentary and scho- 
lia, such as ‘whatis this’ (ti éott) or instead of’ (&vri toô). Such expressions occur 
in the Homilies on Genesis available to us over 200 times. Their pervasiveness 
demonstrates a consistent concern to explain the words of the bible, some- 
times to illustrate and support a spiritual framework with resonances else- 
where in the given homily, but other times simply to provide comprehension 
for his audience. Based on a selection of 18 representative cases from this con- 
siderable harvest, I specify some of Chrysostom’s priorities in selecting words 
to gloss, and I show that some of these related to ancient lexical traditions, sug- 
gesting a scholarly program behind their deployment in Chrysostom Homilies 
on Genesis. First, however, it is important to contextualize glossing as a gram- 
matical and exegetical practice within Late Antique textual commentary. 


11 Glossing in Ancient Textual Commentary 

Glossing was an ancient practice stemming from Alexandrian Homeric scholar- 
ship that addressed apparently unfamiliar uses of a common word.!® Glossing 
was included in the early systematizations of grammar initiated by the Ars 


10 The papyrological evidence presented in A. Henrichs, ‘Scholia minora zu Homer I-IV, 
ZPE 7 (1971), 101-107 supports this characterization, usefully contextualized with the 
Aristarchan evidence in S. Matthaios, Untersuchungen zur Grammatik Aristarchs. Texte 
und Interpretation zur Wortartenlehre, Hypomnemata 126 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1999). A survey of ancient gloss-works stemming from Homeric scholarship 
AR. Dyck, ‘The Glossographoï, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 91 (1987), 119-160. 
For later developments, see the survey in Gräfenhan, Geschichte, 111164189 and more 
recently N. Wilson, ‘On the Transmission of the Greek Lexica) GRBS 23.4 (1982), 369-375. 
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grammatica of Dionysius Thrax, upon which later scholia and commentators 
added, providing us with a cake, as it were, of complex layers suggesting differ- 
ent ideal conceptualizations of grammatical and exegetical disciplines.!! In the 
imperial and late antique periods, some located the provision of glossing words 
(&ró8octc YAwooüv) within exegesis proper, so it was conceived as a vital part 
of explaining poetic expressions.!? For others, glossing was placed next to exe- 
gesis as a separate or auxiliary instrument of grammar alongside other 'organs' 
such as etymology and textual criticism.!? More generally, we know from the 
second-century rhetor Aelius Theon that paraphrasis was placed among Sec- 
ond Sophistic progymnasmata.'* 


The Homeric glossary of Apion (SGLG 3), likely composed around the first-century C.E., is 
a late example of Hellenistic lexical scholarship. 

11 As Schäublin, Untersuchungen, 35, recognized, these divisions are often illogical and do 
not give us any ‘echte Vorstellung von der Tätigkeit des antiken Interpreten im Unterricht‘. 
A useful guide to the reconstruction of such divisions is S. Matthaios, 'Greek Scholarship 
in the Imperial Era and Late Antiquity’, in Montanari et al. (eds.), Brill’s Companion to 
Ancient Scholarship, 193—202. To illustrate the variability, Quintilian belonged to a trend in 
Latin grammarians that reduced earlier Greek six and four-fold divisions of grammar into 
the dichotomy of methodical and historical parts mentioned above. For other examples in 
the imperial period, see M. Glück, Priscians Partitiones und ihre Stellung in der spätantiken 
Schule, Spudasmata 12 (Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1967) and F. Desbordes, ‘Homonymie et 
synonymie d’après les textes théoriques latins’ in G. Clerico et al. (eds.), Idées grecques et 
romaines sur le langage. Travaux d'histoire et d'épistémologie (Lyon: ENS Éditions, 2007), 
307-357. 

12 According to H. Usener, 'Ein altes Lehrgebáude der Philologie, in Kleine Schriften, Bd. 2: 
Arbeiten zur Lateinischen Sprache und Literatur (Leipzig-Berlin: Teubner, 1913), 265-314, 
in the generation following Dionysius, Tyrannion located glossing within the division of 
explanation (2&jynots) of poetic expressions. A series of four sub-techniques (öpyavov) 
defined this category: clarification of a word's meaning (YAwoomuatixév), rhetorical anal- 
ysis, metrical evaluation and stylistic criticism, and analysis of historical realities (iotopı- 
xv). This division is attested in the discussion attributed to Stephanus in Schol. ad Dion. 
Thrac., GG1/3164,9—22; see 169,118 where the principle of glossing is illustrated by a com- 
parison of the possible semantic ranges of the word ‘wrath’. 

13 Dionysius Thrax, Ars gramm. 1 (GG 1/15,3-6,3) states the six ‘parts’ (Uépn) of grammar: 
‘reading (dvdyvocız) aloud masterfully; explanation (é£yno1s) of poetic expressions in the 
text; interpretation of glosses and histories (yAwocav te xai iotopı@v rpöxeipog àmó3ooctc); 
discovery of etymology (étupodoyiac etipecic); accounting of analogy (dvadoylas exdoyt- 
ous); and critical evaluations of literary works (xpioi noımuatwv). I rely on L. Pagani, Pio- 
neers of Grammar: Hellenistic Scholarship and the Study of Language’ in F. Montanari- 
L. Pagani (eds.), From Scholars to Scholia: Chapters in the History of Ancient Greek Scholar- 
ship, TCSV 9. Berlin-New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2011, 17-64, esp. 20 for the translation of 
these terms. 

14 Aelius Theon, Progymn. 15 (PATILLON, 107). 
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The definitions of what, exactly, was glossing, also vary. For the scholar 
Tauriscus, active in the generation following Dionysius and belonging to the 
so-called rival school of Pergamon, ‘the study of Aé£eiçs probably means their 
categorization into foreign [&&vaı] old, and common or usual 15 This definition 
draws out the comparative technique involved in glossing and gestures towards 
the wider philosophical debates in which grammatical practices where impli- 
cated.!6 For instance, the grammarians and sophists alike held to the principle 
of true synonymy’, by which they sought the ‘one-to-one correspondence of 
word and meaning!" Terms such as ‘the use of an improper word’ (&xupoAoyla), 
‘homonymy’ (6uwvuuos) and ‘coincidence’ (ouvéurtwois) emerged to address 
ambiguities caused between a word's form and its meaning, and grammarians 
such as the second-century grammarian Apollonius Dyscolus called attention 
to the role of rhetorical context in the adoption of these techniques.!? 

Analogy was thereby the governing technique for glossing, a comparison 
to elucidate either strange uses of familiar words, cast unfamiliar terms into 
more comprehensible expressions, or, more curiously, 'paraphrase words that 
no ancient reader is likely to have found difficult? The scholia attest to both 
philological and didactic applications, and usefully illustrates what glossing 


15  Ps-Plutarch, Vit. Hom. 2.14.171-179 (BT 14-15) classifies words in relation to the ‘Greek 
sounds’ as Eévou, Apyalaı, xotvo and cvvy9etc; discussion of the utility of this text for defin- 
ing classifications of ancient ‘diction’ is in HJ. Mette, Parateresis. Untersuchungen zur 
Sprachtheorie des Krates von Pergamon (Halle: M. Niemeyer, 1952), 57. As M. Seppänen, 
Defining the Art of Grammar: Ancient Perceptions of ypeuuacuxj and grammatica, Annales 
Universitatis Turkuensis, b 379 (Turku: University of Turku, 2014), 44 points out, Quintil- 
ian (Inst. 1.5.3) also identifies divisions into ‘ours or foreign’, ‘simple or compound, ‘literal 
or metaphorical’ and ‘in current use or made up’. Later grammarians such as the second- 
century C.E. Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math. 1.248-251 (SEO 3.61-62; BLANK, 49-50) echoed 
this conception of glossing as the study of diction (Aé&cic), and he appropriated earlier 
ideas of placing it within a so-called rational (Aoyıxöv) component of literary criticism. 

16 Pagani, Pioneers, 22; cf. Seppánen, Defining the Art of Grammar, 56. 

17 L Sluiter, Ancient Grammar in Context. Contributions to the Study of Ancient Linguistic 
Thought (Amsterdam: vu University Press, 1990), 7. Dionysius Thrax, Ars gramm. 8.7 (GG 
1/1.36,5-6) understood synonyms as ‘different names refer to the same thing’ (tò &v dta- 
qópotc óvópact Tò abtd SyAodv), such as ‘sword’ may be represented by Elpos, uóyotpo, and 
others. 

18 Sluiter, Ancient Grammar, 125-127. 

19  Nünlist, The Ancient Critic, 15. The principle of analogy in grammatical study is discussed 
in W. Ax, 'Sprache als Gegenstand der alexandrinischen und pergamenischen Philologie, 
in K. Dóring-Th. Ebert (eds.), Dialektiker und Stoiker. Zur Logik der Stoa und ihrer Vor- 
läufer (Stuttgart: Fr. Steiner, 1993), 1-32 and D.L. Blank, Analogy, Anomaly and Apollonius 
Dyscolus’, in S. Everson (ed.), Language (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 
149-165. 
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looked like in practice. The so-called 'exegetical' DT scholia on the Iliad, for 
instance, explains a peculiar expression regarding the entreating of Achilles: 
“Falling into the ships" should be understood as begging [&vri tod dendnvaı] 
Achilles, as when we say “one falls in your hands”’.2° Here, the bT scholiast 
knows that Aristarchus athetesized this line, falling into the ships) and so 
argues that it should be retained based on an appreciation of the expression 
'to fall in common speech and what the scholiast views as a consistent appli- 
cation of this word throughout the poem.?! This text addresses an apparently 
unfamiliar use of a common word. Another example from the D scholia tes- 
tifies to a more didactic approach to specialized or difficult terms, such as in 
clarifying the poetic 6ppa, ‘instead of [dvri tod] “until which" 22 

The application of such linguistic concerns signaled by expressions like 
‘instead of’ (ävri tod), into Antiochene biblical (especially Old Testament) com- 
mentary, has been established.?? For example, Theodore, Chrysostom's con- 
temporary, could explain that the psalmist used the biblical term ‘he set camp’ 
[Ps 33,8] to mean (avti To) ‘to be an ally.7* Did Theodore provide this comment 
because his audience did not know the meaning of the word ‘he set up camp’? It 
is unlikely. The glossing of this term, Scháublin shows, likely derives from a Sep- 
tuagint glossary, for it has been shown that exegetes like Origen and Theodore 
used attic and Septuagint lexical aids to identify a scriptural ‘feature’ (ouvndeıa) 
or ‘habit’ (£00c).?5 In this case about ‘he set camp’, Theodore uses a lexical tra- 
dition to clarify the term for the specific sense he wanted to give it.?6 For the 
one relying on God's help, angels encamp around him and guard him from evil, 


20 Schol. bT in Il. Ad 15.56, b, 133-34 (SGHI 4.22). 

21 M. Schmidt, ‘Portrait of an Unknown Scholiast, in Matthaios et al. (eds.), Ancient Scholar- 
ship and Grammar, 153-155, esp. 154 for the translation of the scholia text in this paragraph. 

22 Schol. din Il. Ad 2.769 (VAN THIEL, 141). 

23 Maries, Études, 123127; Schäublin, Untersuchungen, 95-123; ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 89- 
113; Young, Biblical Exegesis, 172. 

24 ` Theodore, Comm. Ps. 33,8 (ST 93.161,6; WGRW 5.323). 

25 For Origen, see Neuscháfer, Origenes, 1142-155 and compare Cadiou, Dictionnaires an- 
tiques’ and the recently edited text of Origen, Def. 1-7 (TU 183.66-68) which discuss the 
utility of Stoic definitions of God; for Theodore, see H. Kihn, Theodor von Mopsuestia und 
Junilius Africanus als Exegeten (Freiburg: Herder, 1880), 122. Scháublin, Untersuchungen, 
96-108 inquired into this further and specified that much of Theodore's lexical material 
may be divided into what appears to be an Attic glossary and a Septuagint lexical tool. 
Scháublin and Neuscháfer established these traditions by referencing Homeric scholia 
and lexicographical works, principally those attributed to Hesychius, ‘Cyril, and Photius. 

26  Schäublin, Untersuchungen, 97. Mariès, Études does not compare Diodore's glosses to late 
antique lexical traditions; while it is likely that Diodore used a tool similar to Theodore, 
the investigation is open. 
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suggesting a monastic-exegetical school environment in which grammar and 
spirituality converged around the explication of the biblical text. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine how such traditions were ideal material upon which a preacher 
like Chrysostom could enlarge. Yet we know little about how Chrysostom stood 
in relation to these traditions, which are difficult to reconstruct as they relate to 
the elusive Hesychian and Ps.-Cyrillian lexical works.?" So, the present chapter 
endeavors to apply previous methods of paralleling lexical traditions among 
ancient authors to Chrysostom, while contextualizing his adaptation of these 
traditions. 


1.2 Selections of Chrysostom's Glosses in the Homilies on Genesis 

For the sake of understanding the phenomenon of word-study in John Chrysos- 
tom's Homilies on Genesis, I present in Table 2 below 18 out of over 200 cases, 
arranged alphabetically according to Septuagint terms. In Column 1, I pro- 
vide the biblical word on which he focuses. Column 2 extracts the gloss that 
Chrysostom gives to the word found in Column 1, and Column 3 is Hill's trans- 
lation in Foc of the gloss which Chrysostom provides. Column 4 provides the 
biblical text in which the word in Column 1 appears, and Column 5 provides 
the references to the PG and FOC. 


27 The available Greek lexical material is heavily interdependent. Of primary importance is 
the lexicon of Hesychius (SGLG 11/1-4); see the overview in Wilson, ‘On the Transmission 
of the Greek lexica’. It is likely a fifth- or sixth-century compilation of earlier material from 
sources such as what the Suda, 8, 296b (BEKKER) calls the ‘Comprehensive lexicon’ (Ag&ıc 
navrodann) of Diogenes which no longer survives. The work of Hesychius was interpo- 
lated by a collection of biblical glosses from the so-called 'Cyrill-lexicon which refers to a 
Late Antique lexicon of unknown origin, contextualized in Matthaios, 'Greek Scholarship; 
284—290. A critical edition of the Cyrill-lexicon is long awaited, and until then there are 
some partially edited texts and manuscripts, such as Codex Bremensis G n (HAGEDORN) 
and the v-Recension (1CS 4.94135). The starting point for studying the Cyril-lexicon tradi- 
tion is A.B. Drachmann, Überlieferung des Cyrillglossars, HfM 21/5 (Copenhagen: Levin & 
Munksgaard, 1936), but editions just listed supersede his study. For instance, he neglected 
the earliest witness of Codex Bremensis, which led Latte to miss it in his edition of the 
Hesychius lexicon. See further discussion of the interrelationship between Hesychius 
and the Cyril-lexicon in Cunningham, Hesychii, SGLGL 1.XVI1-XVIII and C. Alpers, ‘Ein 
Handschriftenfund zum Cyrill-Glossar in der Staats und Universitätsbibliothek Bremen; 
in W. Hörandner-E. Trapp (eds.), Lexicographica Byzantina, Byzantina Vindobonensia 20 
(Vienna: Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1991), 1-52. Other traditions witness to the Cyril- 
lexicon, but only in part, such as zYNArQrH AEZEQN XPHZIMQN (SGLG 10). Yet it is many 
of these entries from the so-called Cyril-lexicon which Scháublin identified as parallels to 
the glosses found in Theodore of Mopsuestia. Therefore, his conclusion that Theodore 
used several lexical tools must be approached tentatively. 
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TABLE 2 Select glosses in the Homilies on Genesis 
Biblical word Chrysostom'sgloss ^ English translation Genesis PG;HILL 
1 © dxatacxevactos  ADLATUTWTOV Imperfect 1,2 53.31; 74.36 
2.  Avelwnrbpnige &Opóov véače tH mpo- Suddenly takes on new 45,27 54-559; 87.244 
Ovpig vigor and heart 
89.  QÓpATOŞ AuóppwTtov Formless 1,2 53-35 74-36 
&méctY dvexwpnoev … etA- He departed ... he 12,7 53.296; 82.259 
dev transferred 
5. ¿Bapvwnyoav Aodeveisnentmuevov Were weak 48,10 54.569; 87.260 
6. eedOe XOTAAUTE Leave behind you 12,1 53.286; 82.243 
7.  &bÉAmE éEnpauuévn Hy, ñ The spring had dried 18,12 53.383; 82.414 
NY} up 
8.  éuvnoôn QXTEIpE ... MAËVOEV [God] took pity ...he | 84 53.232; 82.150 
had mercy 
9.  ÉVEXÔTEL ÉVÉXELTO, ÉTÉMEVEV He was in that con- 27,41 54.470; 87.89 
dition, he stayed that 
way 
10. £neidev &edébato, npvece thv He accepted, he 4,4 53.155; 82.14 
yvouyy approved the attitude 
IL  ÉUYOV eis guf étpdnyoav They were put to flight 14,1 53.325; 82.311 
12. Groo Sbenv, pnoiv, dnyymoe It means imposed pun- 12,17 53.301; 82.269 
ishment 
13. XATEVUYNOUV ehummonoay... navv They were distressed 345 54.516; 87.170 
Xorenov ... total misery 
14. OTEPEwUA Üdwp nenmyög Congealed water 16 53-425 74-55 
15. OTPEPOUÉVNV óðoùç dnoppatroüon Barred the ways 3,24b 53.153; 82.10 
16. opalpwrijpog 16 &xpov tod ünoöy- The tip of the shoe 14,21 53.329; 82.318 
patos tò elc Ed Añyov because it comes to a 
point 
17. dub EÜMOPOG ÉVÉVETO He became wealthy 26,13 54-457; 87.67 
18. xopraodncoovraı  TANPHIOUOLV They will fulfil Mt5,6 53.207; 82.105 


13 


Glossing Formulations and Verbs 


To appreciate the context of word study which Chrysostom wished to give in 


his Homilies on Genesis, several of the cases above which focus on Septuagint 


verbs may be considered. First, it is notable that he introduces some with the 


‘instead of’ (&vri tod) formula. Esau, deprived of his birthright (Gen 27,41), is 
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‘angry’, but in this context it means ‘instead’ that ‘he stayed that way’ a remark- 
able case of a Chrysostomian gloss paralleled in an attic lexicon.?® To mark 
his synonyms, Chrysostom also uses other generic formulations, hardly typi- 
cal of a single author, designating ‘this’ or what a word ‘is’: ‘what is this’ (ti 
éort),2 or ‘this is’ (tobt’ gotwv).3° For instance, when Abram journeys through 
the desert, the text uses transition verbs like ‘He moved on from there’ (Gen 
12,7).3! ‘What is this, Chrysostom asks. He signals an answer by creating an anal- 
ogy using the comparative particle we: it is ‘as saying’ that ‘he departed from 
there and transferred to another place’ In the same passage, he remarks on Gen 
12,9, ‘He pitched camp’. For Chrysostom this is ‘a strange expression [Eévy Aé£et] 
for sacred Scripture to use’ and it connotes ‘an unencumbered state’, clearly 
emphasizing Abram’s transitory nature. Indeed, both of these terms appears to 
have been strange for at least some other late-ancient readers, as Chrysostom’s 
gloss of Gen 12,7 and 12,9 are found in the Hesychius Lexicon.3 Having seen 
that the term ‘strange’ or ‘foreign’ was used by grammarians to identify words 
for glossing and provision of synonyms, Chrysostom’s use of this expression 
in conjunction with a lexical tradition in the public format of the Homilies on 
Genesis takes on new meaning. Further, the analogical methodology is applied: 
‘just as’ (xo&rep) the custom in war, ‘so too now’ (ottw xoi viv) the patriarch 
Abraham demonstrates his virtuous and ascetic lifestyle, capable of pitching 
camp swiftly and moving on unencumbered. Here, the skopos is clear. Simi- 
larly, when Chrysostom explains '[Jacob's] spirit gained new life' (45,27), this 


28 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 53.5 (PG 54.470; FOC 87.89): ‘he was angry’ (évexétet, from 
éyxotéw; see Lust-Eynikel-Hauspie, Lexicon, ad loc.) > ‘anger’ ópyv; Hesychius, Lex. €’ 252 
(HAL 2.9) has an interpolation on the term éyxótvjuo: a Biblical gloss on Jer 31,39, öpyM. 
But Chrysostom also says it means ‘he was in that condition, he stayed that way’ (évéxetto, 
énéuevev). Apion, Frag. gloss. Hom. 74 (SGLG 3.252) reports that Aristarchus glossed a use 
of ‘wrath’ (ufjvtc) in the Homeric text with the same terms used by John Chrysostom: ‘a 
long standing grudge, from remaining in that condition, or rather, staying that way’ (xótoç 
TOALXPOVLOG, mo TOD Emipevelv Yj yovv &yxeicOat). See also John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 52.1 

(54-457). 

29 Ibid. 18.5 (PG 53.155); 26.3 (53.232); 32.3 (53.206); 59.2 (54.516); 65.1 (54.559). 

30 Ibid. 24.1 (PG 53.207); 35.6 (53.329). 

31 Ibid. 32.3 (PG 53.296; FOC 82.259). 

32 Ibid. (FOC 82.261): ‘he pitched camp’ (éotparonédeuoev) (Gen 12,9) > ‘unencumbered’ (tò 
eblwvov), belonging to soldiers (otpariôtou). A biblical gloss on the word soldiers in Jos 4,13, 
here évomAot, found in Hesychius, Lex. ¢’ 6815 (HAL 2.224) also explained soldiers with the 
terminology of unencumbered (e¥@wvot). In John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 32.3 (PG 53.296; 
FOC 82.259-260): ‘he moved on’ (&méo™) (Gen 12,17) > ‘he transferred’ (uetHA8ev); Hesy- 
chius, Lex. M’ 538 (HAL 2.638): Mebéornxev: dpeotyxev, netijAdev; Hesychius attributes this 
to Euripides, Med. 898. Hesychius gives prf. / pluprf. Of &piompu, whereas in Gen 12,7 it is 
the aorist. 
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is just as' when the light of a lamp emits a brighter flame just before dying 
out finally.?? The analogical method of the rhetorical grammarian is seen fur- 
ther when Chrysostom compares terms for God having 'seen' Abel: it is, 'as if 
someone might say’ (oc äu eiro oc) that he accepted Abel, and this connects 
to Chrysostom's interest in Abel's ‘mindset’.34 

Chrysostom included attention markers to guide his audience's comprehen- 
sion of his glosses. From words glossed in Table 2, there is the expression ‘not 
simply’ (oùx ämA@s),%5 which Diodore used frequently in his Commentary on the 
Psalms to the same effect.36 As Nünlist remarked for the scholia, there was also 
the odd practice of glossing words that were not likely difficult to grasp. It does 
not get more straightforward than the word 'they fled' (Gen 14,11) from battle, 
describing the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah. But for Chrysostom it is 'not sim- 
ply that they fled; they were ‘put to flight’. The immediate rhetorical context is 
illuminating, as Chrysostom explains that there is ‘profit in knowing this’ (öpe- 
Aoc and tod yvavat), for we see that God's people warded off a barbarian arm 27 
Thus even the most basic of word-explanations seems to fit well with Hidal's 
assessment of how comparative synonyms and paraphrases were an essential 
aspect of Chrysostom's exegetical procedure and search for the skopos of the 
text. Sometimes the ‘not simply’ could be applied to his audience directly, such 
as when he says, ‘Let us not simply pass by [rapadpauwuev] but let us under- 
stand how great [évvoñowuev 600ç] the weight [öyxos] of the word’, changing the 
command for Abram to ‘go forth' to leave behind’ (Gen 12,1), harkening to the 
drama of exile and sojourning which magnifies God's providence as seen in the 
case study of Homily 37 on Genesis.38 

Glosses on verbs can similarly heighten the dramatic action of the narra- 
tive by creating sympathy and understanding between audience and charac- 
ter. Another context finds Sarah, the wife of Abraham, laughing at the divine 
promise that she will conceive a child in her barren state. Chrysostom wants 
his audience to realize just how barren she is in order to explain this laughter, 
for it does not appear suitable for a righteous character to laugh at the divine. 
He addresses the verb in Gen 18,11, literally that she ‘ceased [£&&Xırev] to have 
what was proper to women 292 His gloss: ‘the spring [my] had shriveled [éën- 


33 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 651 (PG 54.559; FOC 87.244, paraphrased). 
34  Ibid.18.5 (PG 53155). 

35 Ibid. 2.4 (PG 53.31); 18.3 (53152); 31.3 (53-286); 35.3 (53-325); 53-5 (PG 54-470). 
36  Mariès, Études, in. 

37 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 35.3 (PG 53.325). 

38 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 31.3 (PG 53.286; FOC 82.243, modified). 

39 Harl, La Genese, 174. 
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pauuévn], a verb found also describing the shriveled hand of a crippled per- 
son in Mk 3,3. Remarkably, Chrysostom seems to have had consistent thought 
regarding the parallel meaning of these two verbs based on Greek bible study. 
For the text of Gen 813-34 states that the earth had ‘dried up’ after the flood, 
but it there used the same verb describing Sarah’s barenness, £&&Xırev, literally 
‘it ceased’ or ‘it left behind’. For the context of the flood, this clearly means 
‘dried up’. Similarly, the prophet Isaiah likens God's presence to Israel as a 
‘spring [nyh] that will not cease [e&Atnev]’, the implication being that it will 
not go dry. Using the gospel-based metaphor as a gloss on the common Sep- 
tuagint expression enables him to create a level of empathy for Sarah with 
thick metaphorical registers. If her capacity to bear children was really dried 
up entirely, then her laughing at the notion of conceiving children is under- 
standable. 


1.4 Psychology, Nature, and Anthropomorphism 

We may further classify Chrysostom’s concerns from the sample glosses of 
Table 2 by psychological or emotional ideas, natural or scientific terms, and 
anthropomorphisms. 

To teach the emotions, we know that Chrysostom employed psychologi- 
cal analysis of biblical narratives to assesses characters’ moods, rationalities, 
hopes, fears, and desires.*? Above it was noticed that a gloss on anger related 
to an ancient Attic glossary. He often used such analysis to condition his own 
audience to make the same moral judgement about the situation as he did. 
So, in a particularly shocking episode, a certain Sychem is smitten with lust 
for Deinah, the daughter of the patriarch Jacob and his wife Leiah. Sychem 
rapes Deinah; her brothers are, in the words of the Gen 34,5, ‘shocked’. But this 
obvious reaction does not cover it completely for Chrysostom. He adds to this 
notion of surprise a sense of sorrow by providing the synonym 'they were dis- 
tressed’, a common synonym for this verb in Hesychius and other Late Antique 
Christian authors that implied compunction, but here Chrysostom also pro- 
vides the dimension of ‘total misery’ (n&vu xadenöv) inflicting the heart.*! By 
providing his gloss in a similar word form as the Septuagint term (both end in 


40  B.Leyere, The Narrative Shape of Emotion in the Preaching of John Chrysostom, CLA 10 
(Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 2020). 

41 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 59.2 (PG 54.516; FOC 87.170): ‘they were shocked’ (xate- 
voyvcav) ^ ‘they were distressed’ (£Xorj8qcov). The tradition of this gloss is explored in 
Harl, 'Componction; 85. For example, Ps.-Athanasius, Comm. Ps. ad 108,17 (PG 27.457—458): 
‘made contrite in heart for having died, instead of made sorrowing’ (xatavevvypévov TH xap- 
Sig Tod Bavaro. Avti to, Aurroduevov); Hesychius, Lex. A 1304 (HAL 2.430) is interpolated 
with a Biblical gloss on Ps 4,5, ÉAunMOnTe, providing xatewynte. 
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-noav) Chrysostom’s precision enables his audience to make the clear concep- 
tualleap—in case there was doubt!—to viewing this episode as morally repug- 
nant. In several cases this apparent precision results in him inserting spiritual 
and psychological content into a word that does not necessarily recommend it. 
Quoting the beatitude in Mt 5,6 that those who are hungry 'shall be filled; he 
says that this word means 'they shall be satisfied; using another word ending in 
-Yoovaaı, for ‘they will fulfill their spiritual desire [Erıduniav thv mvevpatvajy]’.4? 
Here he retains the same word form as the verb of Mt 5,6, posing his exegesis 
as a form of precise lexical comparison, and indeed, 'satisfied' for 'fulfilled' is a 
common lexical gloss in patristic exegetical traditions.*? Chrysostom uses it for 
amplification: he moves from a word involving hunger to a psychological state 
involving spiritual desire. Another glossular inference not so obvious from the 
surface reading comes when God bids Abram to 'go forth from' the lands of 
his forefathers and kinsmen (Gen 12,1).44 Chrysostom views this command as 
meaning ‘leave behind you what is obvious [tà 8/jAo] and accepted’ Chrysos- 
tom thinks that this means that right from the beginning of Abraham's story, 
he is trained to look towards future realities. This is not an outlandish reading 
of the story on the whole, but it is a considerable change of meaning from the 
clear sense of the text commanding Abraham to depart from his homeland— 
it is a strong case of reverting back to the skopos. We thereby see that difficult 
biblical words as such do not attract his attention in every case; it is the words 
whose meaning is unclear based on the context of the passage or that may eas- 
ily be manipulated for his pastoral goals of psychological formation. 

The Homilies on Genesis also offer some explanations of words connoting 
natural or scientific phenomena, as the early chapters of Genesis are partic- 
ularly rich in such words. Gen 1,2, for instance, describes the earth as 'invis- 
ible and incomplete. Chrysostom changes this to ‘formless and shapeless’. It 
is not likely that his audience failed to understand the term ‘invisible’. Rather, 
Chrysostom glosses here because he sees an opportunity. As such the biblical 
word ‘invisible’ may be construed to mean that it was not visible to the eye at all, 
that is, belonging to some other dimension which might lead to metaphysical 
speculation ‘from underlying matter’ (2& bmoxetpevng Ans). Chrysostom wishes 


42 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 24.1 (PG 53.207). 

43 Chrysostom changes ‘They shall be filled’ (yoptac@ycovtat) (Mt 5,6) > ‘They shall be 
fulfilled’ (éurAno@oovtai); Eusebius of Caesarea, Comm. in Ps. 16,13-14 (PG 23.165): éyop- 
Taodncav, dX’ Euninodevtec. Hesychius, Lex. x’ 3606 (HAL 2.511): xopécot. AtegyáoocOat. 
IAnp@oaı, yoptåoa and €’ 2457 (HAL 2.81), éurirAatot (Sir 4,8) interpolated with nAnpoö- 
tat, KOTACETAL. 

44 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 31.3 (PG 53.286). 

45 Ibid., PG 53.286; FOC 82.243. 
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to remove this possibility of understanding. There is a twofold dialogue with 
patristic exegetical traditions here. First, there is the lexical tradition: Chrysos- 
tom's gloss is found also in a sermon of Basil of Caesarea and the Hesychius 
Lexicon who attributes the reading to Sophocles.^9 Basil emphasizes the ugli- 
ness of matter, whereas Chrysostom uses the new expression 'formless and 
shapeless' to emphasize the inability of matter to provide for itself. Second, 
other Christians had speculated about this notion of creation ‘from underly- 
ing matter’ in relation to Gen 1,2.47 Chrysostom wants his audience to be sure 
that Moses did not make such speculations because he was teaching materially- 
minded Jews. Instead, Moses merely wanted to show the insufficiency of the 
earth to adorn itself. Chrysostom's change from ‘invisible and incomplete' to 
'formless and shapeless' thereby renders the Septuagint term with a negative 
content in order to teach his audience that the earth's beauty and productivity 


46 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 2.4 (PG 53.31): ‘invisible and incomplete’ (&ópatoç xai dxa- 
Taoxebaotos) (Gen 1,2) ‘formless and shapeless’ (duöppwTov xai ddıatünwrov); Basil of Cae- 
sarea, Hex. 2.2 (GCS NF 2.23,15): ‘without form, the shapeless ugliness’ (äuopæiav, tò d'torcó- 
mwtov aloxos); Hesychius, Lex. A’ 3760 (sara 11/1175), du6ppwroV, KdLaTbnwrov. LopoxrHs 
Ovéotn TO ev XucoQvt. 

47 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 2.2 (PG 53.28). Gregory of Nyssa, Hex. 17 (GNO 4/1.28-29) 
makes rich use of the Hexaplaric variants to Gen 12 to build a considerable metaphys- 
ical picture around the ‘invisible’ earth; for explication see M. Alexandre, ‘L'exégèse de 
Gen. 11—2a dans l'In Hexaemeron de Grégoire de Nysse: Deux approches du problème de 
la matière, in H. Dórrie (ed.), Gregor von Nyssa und die Philosophie (Leiden: Brill, 1976), 175. 
There were considerable problems associated with such discussions. Earlier, Hermogenes 
apparently held that matter, comprised in Gen 1,2, was uncreated. The earliest testimony to 
this view is in Tertullian, Adv. Hermog. 41 (CCSL 1.400), with discussions in G. May, Schöp- 
fung aus dem Nichts. Die Entstehung der Lehre von der Creatio ex nihilo, AK 48 (Berlin-New 
York: Walter de Gruyter, 1978), 147; P. Nautin, ‘Genèse 1, 1-2, de Justin à Origene) in In 
Principio. Interprétations des premiers versets de la Genése, EAA 38 (Paris: Études Augus- 
tiniennes, 1973), 82-83, and B. Bennet, ‘Didymus the Blind's Knowledge of Manichaeism’ 
in P. Mirecki-J. BeDuhn (eds.), The Light and the Darkness: Studies in Manichaeism and its 
World, NHMS 50 (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 50-55. Throughout Tertullian's treatise, Bennet deter- 
mined three exegetical remarks formulated by Hermogenes on Gen 1,2: (a) the earth issues 
from the eternal matter; (b) the imperfect du justifies the idea that this matter is indeed 
eternal; and (c) invisibilis et rudis, the Latin translation of Gen 1,2, alludes to this eternal 
matter. Theophilus, Ad Aut. 2.4 (GRANT, 26) reacted to Hermogenes also, and probably 
derived from him the terminology üAnv &yévntov for discussing the problem of ‘matter’ 
in Genesis 1. Closer to Chrysostom's fourth-century context, Didymus attributes a similar 
problem to Mani, particularly point (6) mentioned above. The fragment is found in Pro- 
copius, Ecl. Gen. ad 1,1 (GCS NF 22.14): ‘The God-fighter Mani says that this “It was" is clearly 
the unoriginated of matter, and ‘was’ laying before the “He made” (6 d& deoudyos Mdvns 
To »hv« pnot ÖnAodv tò Ts ANg &yévntov, xaitor npóxeitar Tod sie To émoiyoey). The reading 
is lost in the Tura papyrus, but £& àpópqov ÜA[ns] (Wis 11,17) is mentioned at Didymus, In 
Gen. 31113 (SC 233.38). 
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is God's responsibility alone. A complex amalgam of linguistic and apologetic- 
exegetical traditions gets deployed for Chrysostom’s framing of intellectual 
boundaries for his community. 

More difficult terms are also targeted and captured into Chrysostom's wider 
rhetorical designs, sometimes with surprising ingenuity. In his gloss of Gen 
48,10, he changes an apparent neologism,^? where the biblical text explains 
eyes that are ‘faded’ (¢Bapuwnyoav), into eyes that are made ‘weak’ (dodeveic).*? 
The gloss is a metaphorical expression concerning Joseph's waning eyesight. 
The same gloss is reported in Hesychius,5° but more remarkable is that Chrysos- 
tom's glossing of this text is different than that of Origen and Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, for instance, who simply say that the eyes ‘were unable to see’?! a restate- 
ment of the biblical text. The vantage point of Chrysostom’s subtle gloss on this 
difficult term thereby illuminates a corner of patristic exegetical traditions and 
their shared resources. 

Why Chrysostom commented in this way may be explored from the van- 
tage point of another difficult term. The 'shoestrap' (cpaipwtipos) in Gen 14,21, 
given its Semitic etymon,°? was likely downright difficult to understand for his 
audience. He provides an explanation of what it is: ‘a shoestrap is the tip of the 
shoe because it comes to a point, a custom which Chrysostom attributes to 'the 
Barbarians’. As such, this explanation belonged to an ancient lexical tradition, 
remarkably deployed verbatim in Cyril and Chrysostom alike.5? But then, using 
the attention he has presumably garnered by his explanation of this bizarre 
term, he explains how this 'shoestrap' magnifies Abraham's honor in dealing 
with military alliances and foreign relations, even barbarous ones. Needing to 


48 Harl, La Genèse, 303; Lust-Eynikel-Hauspie, Lexicon, ad loc. 

49 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 66.3 (PG 54.569; FOC 87.260). 

50 ` Hesychius, Lex. €’ 62 (HAL 2.3), éfapuwrnoa interpolated with a Biblical gloss on Gen 
48,10, dadeveig &yévovro oi Geo uot. 

51 ` Origen, Cat. 2087 (TEG 4.327): un dbvaodaı BAénew; Cyril of Alexandria, Glaph. Gen. 6.3 (PG 
69.332): obx YOvvavro BAenew. 

52 Masson, Tpaipa, opaıpwrnp: probleme’ which suggests the underlying TNW; cf. Ex 25,31; 
discussion in Harl, Genese, 161 and A. Le Boulluec-P. Sandevoir, L’Exode, BA 2 (Paris: Édi- 
tions du Cerf, 1989), 262-263. 

53 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 35.6 (PG 53.329; FOC 82.318): td &xpov tod dnoduatos TO 
eic òkò Afyov: xotobxotc yàp los Exovat xexpño@at oi BapBapor. Cyril of Alexandria, Comm. 
in Luc. 516 (PG 72.520) explains the 'shoestrap' of Jesus which John the Baptist admits he 
cannot untie (Lk 5,16): obtw Bé ciwbact Aéyev tò dixpov tod droduaros, tò elc Ed Afyov: rot 
obtoic yàp Eos xp@vraı ol Bapßapoı; cf. ZYNATATH, o 397 (SGLG 10.455): the latchet of the 
sandal, the strap of the shoe’ (cavdaAtov &vixtov, olov tò Awptov tod droduatos), of which 
an abbreviated form is known in Hesychius, Lex. c' 2836 (SGLG 11/3.391), eotpoxcrp Gviyiov 
gavôakiov, a Biblical gloss interpolation on Gen 14,23. 
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pay some debts to his former ally, Abraham says in Chrysostom’s voice, ‘I will 
not take even a string or shoestrap of all your goods'; he will take absolutely 
nothing that belongs to the king of Sodom, not even a ‘chance item’ (008€ tò 
tux6v).>4 The skopos of 'shoestrap' concerns Abrahams virtue, and the para- 
phrase explanation rooted in a lexical tradition enables the connection. 

Exegetical tradition, linguistic glossing, and moral paraenesis combine fur- 
ther in regard to his handling of anthropomorphisms. When God 'saw' Abel's 
sacrifice (Gen 4,4), in Homily 18 on Genesis Chrysostom explains, ‘If we would 
speak about God and dare to open our mouth concerning that pure nature, 
then being yet human we would be able to understand [voeiv] these things only 
through language [yAwttys].5> This is quite a setup for a single word, but for 
Chrysostom it resonates with other concepts in the bible that need to be drawn 
out. In fact, he directs his audience, ‘Do you see [6pa] how this fulfills [7Anpob- 
tot] what is said in the Gospel’, namely that the last shall be first (cf. Mt 20,16)? 
This is a striking exegetical move, as he makes God's ‘seeing’ Abel as compa- 
rable to God's metaphorical seeing of those who are last; a single word in the 
Old Testament finds its skopos in a moral principle of the New Testament. It is 
the provision of synonyms which provides the link, for the expression 'he saw' 
actually means that God ‘received, praised Abel’s mindset [yvaynv]’ . By this 
Chrysostom emphasizes that God did not envision Abel's sacrifice at all, but 
like the entirety of moral history stretching to the gospels, God had his eyes on 
those with a rectified mindset. This is the definitive proof he needs to teach why 
the sacrifice of Cain failed in the eyes of the divine: he was not in an inner dis- 
position of humility, of those who are ‘last’. In this Chrysostom connects with 
what Grypeou and Spurling have identified as the Christian exegetical tradition 
of relating Abel's blood to the martyrs.56 Later in Homily 19 on Genesis, Chrysos- 
tom quotes Heb 11,4 which mentions that Abel’s blood ‘still speaks’, and this is 
then elaborated into a martyr-reception image, in which after his death Abel 
joins the choirs of angels, courts of heaven, and reigns with Christ.57 Chrysos- 
tom thereby layers the intended skopos, extending from the humility emphasis 
in New Testament teaching to its practical manifestation as sharing the very 
‘mindset’ of the martyrs. 


54 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 35.6 (PG 53.329; FOC 82.318, modified). 

55 Ibid., 18.5 (PG 53.155; FOC 82.14-15). 

56 E. Grypeou-H. Spurling, The Book of Genesis in Late Antiquity: Encounters Between Jewish 
and Christian Exegetes, jCPS 24 (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 18-19. 

57 Ibid. 19.6 (PG 53165). On the topos of heavenly martyr-reception, see A. Recheis, Engel, 
Tod und Seelenreise: das Wirken der Gester beim Heimgang des Menschen in der Lehre der 
Alexandrinischen und Kappadokischen Väter, TeT 4 (Roma: Storia e letteratura, 1958). 
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The same pattern occurs in another anthropomorphism, this one a locus 
classicus, making it a clear case by which to see Chrysostom's dialoguing with 
exegetical traditions through linguistic explanation. By Gen 8,1, Noah and his 
family have survived the flood, and the 150 days during which water prevailed 
upon the surface of the earth are over. To transition scenes in the narrative, 
the text tells that God was ‘mindful’ of the Noachic clan, a word with problem- 
atic implications for many other Greek commentators.58 Chrysostom is quick 
to defend the term by casting it into the skopos of divine providence. After men- 
tioning the ‘accommodation’ (cvyxatéBacw) of scripture, he invites his beloved 
congregation to ‘understand [what is said] in a sense befitting God [®eonpe- 
TAS vowpev]’, the exact expression used by Didymus to discuss this term in Gen 
8,1.59 Whereas Didymus explained it as God’s ‘memory’, and Eusebius of Emesa 
used Syriac and Hebrew translations to gather the impression of God ‘deliber- 
ating with himself’, Chrysostom goes on: do ‘not interpret the concreteness of 
the expression from the viewpoint of the limitations of our human condition. I 
mean, as far as the ineffable essence is concerned, the word is improper, but as 
far as our limitations are concerned, the expression is made appropriately’.©° 
He modulates his addresses, using ‘our’ and first-person plural verbs, implicat- 
ing himself and the language of the text in the conceptual field of weakness 
and dependence on the higher power of providence. From here, the meaning 
of ‘mindful’ is clearly ‘he took pity, he had mercy on him’, a repetition riveting 
on the minds of his audience the merciful character of the divine providence 
and the common lot shared by all humans. From a shared exegetical culture of 
linguistic explanation, Chrysostom discerns his own skopos from the words of 
the biblical text. 


1.5 Summary 

It is useful to recall the comments made by Rylaarsdam concerning Chrysos- 
tom's anthropomorphisms: ‘[For Chrysostom] the linguistic signs [of the bible] 
referred to realities regarding God and his plan of salvation. Discerning that 
to which the words referred was a more fundamental concern to Chrysostom 
than determining the so-called "senses of Scripture" (literal, typological, alle- 
gorical, etc.)'.8! This section has established in detail one dimension of how 
Chrysostom accomplished this: through the deploying of learned lexical tradi- 


58 The word is discussed as an anthropomorphism in Philo, Q Gen. 2.26 (OPA 33.100) and 
Didymus, In Gen. 194,15-23 (SC 244.122); Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 48a (TEG 15.94). 

59 Didymus, In Gen. 194,15 (SC 244.122) 8eonpen®ç dxovotéov. 

60 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 26.3 (PG 53.232; FOC 821149150). 

61  Rylaarsdam, Divine Pedagogy, 122. 
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tions and combining them with patristic exegetical discussions. An important 
view on text-webs and their accumulation is afforded, as we see that the distinc- 
tion between lexical study and apologetic-exegetical discussion is not always 
easy to sustain. The case of anthropomorphic problems illustrates this well. In 
cases like the glossing of ‘formless and without void) the proximity of Basil and 
Chrysostom is remarkable, both in their linguistic glossing and building of this 
tradition into their rejection of uncreated matter. But the same gloss of Gen 
1,2 functions in different ways, for Basil to emphasize ugliness, for Chrysostom 
powerlessness. Finally, while Rylaarsadam, and like him Hidal, were right to 
judge that glossing for Chrysostom most often reverts back to the practice of 
determining a skopos, this section has showed that we may more accurately 
speak of skopoi in relation to paraphrase and glossing. That is, while accom- 
modation, providence, precision, and other such regularly repeated Chrysos- 
tomian terminology are involved in the construction of skopos, each discourse 
possesses a particular take on this ‘overall meaning’; the skopoi of particular 
discourses are conditioned by the exegetical traditions of which Chrysostom 
was aware given the relevant biblical texts. 


2 Habits of Scripture 


Developing discussions begun in Aristarchus, Homeric commentators deploy- 
ed the concept of Homer's idiom’ (idlwua), ‘use’ (œuwm8eta), or ‘habit’ (£8oc) 
to clarify what could be established as regularly occurring features or diffi- 
cult aspects of the text. ‘Throughout’ (8t& mavtdc) the text of Homer, records 
a fragment of commentary from an early papyrus, the poet works 'according 
to a peculiar use’ (xoà idlav ouvwndeıav) of making a list and then discussing 
the items in that list by starting with the last item on it.6* Some agreed: one 
could ‘always’ (det) find this feature in Homer. But later scholiasts disagreed: 
one could apparently find examples where Homer did not use this technique 
of ‘reverse order D? Other discussions of formal features were interested in 
how one text compared with other sources or everyday language use Di the lat- 


62 Schol. pap. Il. Ad 2,763 (LUNDON, 165). 

63  Nünlist, The Ancient Critic, 326-329; cf. K. McNamee, ‘Aristarchus and “Everyman’s” Ho- 
mer, GRBS 22.3 (1981), 249-250. 

64  Neuschäfer, Origenes, 143. Aristarchus’ predecessor, Zenodotus likely produced a work on 
the ‘use’ (cuvfgeia) of Homeric words alongside his text-critical annotations, studied in 
K. Nickau, Untersuchungen zur textkritischen Methode des Zenodotos von Ephesos, UaLG 16 
(Berlin-New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1977). 
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ter especially becoming the interest of later grammarians.55 Patristic exegetes 
developed these techniques in two interrelated ways. 

As Schäublin noted, Theodore and Diodore adopted these concerns as part 
of the Antiochene reception of the Origenian-Eusebian legacy of biblical exe- 
gesis on the basis of the knowledge of alternate versions of the Old Testament, 
discussed in Chapter 1. In particular, Theodore often used lexical traditions, 
such as those just studied, to establish the idiom, use, or habit of the biblical 
text (especially the Psalms).96 Theodore catalogued the ‘idioms’ of the Sep- 
tuagint, which documented its concision of expression. In distinction from 
his predecessor Eusebius of Emesa, he believed that by mastering these he 
could arrive at the sense of the original, what Kamesar has called the 'Greek 
method e" 

On the other hand—but not in an wholly isolated way—this philological 
approach to the Greek bible in Chrysostom's time was also conditioned by 
more apologetic takes. In a response to Celsus, Origen had already suggested 
that the crude, obvious meanings of the bible are comparable to ‘usual aspects’ 
(ouw8eotv) of language, so that ‘the multitudes’ may be taught to comprehend 
the deeper meanings, a point which Basil of Caesarea would emphasize con- 
tributes to the universal spread of the Gospel. Building on Astruc-Morize's 
andLe Boulluec's insight into the connection between Origen and Chrysostom, 
Chapter 2 of this volume has already explored how in the Homilies on Genesis, 
Chrysostom expressed a variety of hermeneutical metaphors in relation to the 
obscurity of the bible, such as the weakness of the hearer or the hidden trea- 
sures concealed beneath the surface.5? 


65 Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math. 1.84 (SEO 3.23,1-2; BLANK, 19) reports the position of first- 
century B.C.E. Demetrius Chlorus that grammatical science was ‘a knowledge of the words 
in common use’ (xat& THY xoivhv ouvbetav Aékewv elönaic). 

66 The claim was made by Schäublin, Untersuchungen, regarding Diodore and Theodore and 
developed further by Neuscháfer, Origenes, 1143-155. For an outline of Diodore's mention 
of scriptural habits in the Commentary on the Psalms, see Mariès, Études, 106-109. While 
there are grounds for confidence in the attribution to Diodore, the authorship of this text 
is still an open question. See Olivier, Commentarii, CCSG 15.LXX111-Cv111 and E. Schweizer, 
"Diodor von Tarsus als Exeget’, ZNW 40 (1941), 45. 

67  Kamesar, Jerome, 175; The catalogue is lost, but an attempted reconstruction is in Devrees- 
se, Essai, 55-68, esp. 59-60. Adrian's Introduction codifies and expands many of these 
principles. When explaining the habit of Scripture, Theodore often references the Hebrew 
language, but this is because he believed that in explaining habits before him in the Sep- 
tuagint, he was explaining the original Hebrew. 

68 Origen, C. Cels. 7.60 (SVC 54.511,22-26). G.J.M. Bartelink, ‘Observations de saint Basile sur 
la langue biblique et théologique’ vc 17.2 (1963), go. 

69  Astruc-Morize-Le Boulluec, ‘Le sens caché, 15-16; 23-24. 
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We may add at this point that these metaphors were often invoked in rela- 
tion to the ‘habit’ of Scripture. Thus, bringing up the Psalter text which casts the 
divine sayings as more valuable than gold and sweeter than honey, Chrysostom 
marks as ‘a constant habit’ (£0oc det) that the ‘spiritual stones’ of scripture lie in 
its use of everyday language to reference the ‘benefit’ (wpéAetav) beyond mate- 
rial things."? A systematic consideration of the Homilies on Genesis will illu- 
minate how Chrysostom extended this principle to study the bible's features of 
speech by referencing and comparing the concept of ‘habit; ‘use’, and idiom) as 
Theodore and other patristic exegetes. But as Origen had expressed, a key point 
to which Chrysostom returns regularly is the clarification of scripture’s lan- 
guage in regard to ‘our’—not just its own—habits, so as to lead all men towards 
knowledge of spiritual realities. First, we consider the ways Chrysostom formu- 
lated Scriptural habits and then consider in greater detail the contents of what 
he identified as such and how these could contribute to the construction of a 
particular skopos. 


24 Formulations and Rhetorical Contexts of Habit’ 

Chrysostom formulated his understanding of scriptural habits with the same 
expressions found in other exegetes and commentators on Homer. One of the 
most telling points in this regard is the modification of ‘habit’ with adverbs 
like ‘frequently’ (roMdxis), ‘constant’ (det) and in many places’ (ro \æx05).71 In 
these cases, quotations from other parts of Scripture such as the Pauline epis- 
tles support the notion, often providing for his audience the impression that 
more examples may be found. Origen, Basil, Diodore, Theodore, and Adrian, 
all use these adverbs to modify their understanding of a specific Scriptural 
habits.’? Origen, for instance, shows that the word ‘day’ can ‘in many places’ 
refer to ‘all ages’.73 


70 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 14.1 (PG 53.111; FOC 74.181): For this metaphor in patristic 
authors A. Goulon, ‘Quelques aspects du symbolisme de l'abeille et du miel à l'époque 
patristique, in L. Holtz-J.-C. Fredouille (eds.), De Tertullien aux mozarabes. Mélanges 
offerts à Jacques Fontaine à l'occasion de son 70° anniversaire, EAA 132 (Turnhout: Brepols, 
1992), 525—535; A. van den Bunt, 'Milk and Honey in the Theology of Clement of Alexan- 
dria, in H.J. Auf der Maur et al. (eds.), Fides sacramenti sacramentum fidei: Studies in Honor 
of Pieter Smulders (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1981), 27-39. For Chrysostom's construction of a 
‘spiritual universe’ with the visual imagery of scripture, see Brottier, ‘nvevpatixdg. 

71  Eg.John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 22.3 (PG 53.190); 13.4 (53.109); 144 (53.111); 66.2 (54.567); 
67.2 (54.574); see also in In Matt. hom. 10 (HM 1:123d): In ep. ii ad Tim. hom. 3 (EP 6.186d). 

72 Origen, C. Cels. 6.59 (SVC 54.436,25-26): ‘earth’ in the bible can ‘in many places’ (moMa- 
X09) go by the name ‘cosmos’; Basil of Caesarea, Hex. 2.8 (GCS NF 2.34,20-24), where the 
cycle of morning and evening constitutes one day and is thus a standard ‘use’ (outen) 
of measurement found in the whole (¿v macy) of scripture. He cites Ps 89,10, 22,6 and Gen 
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Christian exegetes also shared common verbal formulations in mentioning 
these habits. It was a habit for scripture to ‘use’ ([xe]xpfjodaı) or to ‘call’ (övo- 
ualew / xoetv) certain ideas in specific ways, for Chrysostom such as the bible 
'using' the verb 'to place' with the sense 'set in motion' as in when God 'placed' 
Adam in the garden (Gen 2,9) and the stars in the sky (Gen 1,17).7* Again, Ori- 
gen, Diodore, and Theodore use these verbs to study the habit of the biblical 
text.”5 Theodore, for instance, explains that it is a Hebrew idiom (idiwua Eßpai- 
xóv) not to use’ comparative particles like ‘just as’ (wç) when making a poetic 
simile, illustrated by some cases from the minor prophets.79 

Finally, sometimes Chrysostom used the form of comparing aspects of bib- 
lical language to what appears to be a more colloquial expression. Most of 
these comments focus on verbal expressions, nouns, and adverbs, so it is worth 
dwelling on these at some length. 

‘As here’ in the text, he says about the expression ‘the sons of your fathers' 
(Gen 27,29), ‘so one might say’ (wg &v einoı tis) that it means those coming from 
the seed of Esau.” To set up this comparison, he uses a series of oc particles 
to make clear how the bible's language might align with colloquial speech. As 
Neuscháfer identified, Origen operated similarly. In his commentary on Eph- 
esians, he finds a bizarre use of the word ‘bitterness’ in Eph 4,31. He discusses 
how Paul uses the word in comparison with ‘how we say it’ (xa00 Aéyouev).78 He 
knows that we normally use it to indicate something that is opposite to sweet, 
but here Paul applies this idea as a moral metaphor, that is the ‘feature’ (ouvi- 
Ozta) of viewing men who are bitter. 

It is difficult to gain a sense of what, exactly, qualified in the minds of Late 
Antique authors as obscure for comprehension and so requiring recourse to 
habit for explanation. By way of depicting the diversity of biblical terms that 
received attention, I have quantified in Appendix 2 a small list of nouns and 


47,9 to prove his point, discussed in Bartelink, 'Observations'; Diodore, Comm. in Ps. ad 
47,94, [.79-80 (CCSG 6.288) : ‘It is a habit [£0oc] of scripture to call everywhere [102/000] 
"ages" as “coming times"; Theodore, Comm. in Ps. 20,14 (ST 93.120,5-6); Devreesse, Essai, 
60; Martens, Adrian’s Introduction, 28. 

73 Origen, De orat. 27.13 (GCS 3.37210-11). 

74 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 13.4 (PG 53.109); Scripture ‘calls’ (xoxAetv) human beings 
sons of God in ibid., 22.3 (53.189) and 65.3 (54.562). 

75 Origen, C. Cels. 6.70 (SVC 54.447,13-14), to distinguish from perceptible things, it is a ‘habit’ 
(2805) of scripture ‘to name’ (övopd£eiw) intelligible things by ‘spirit’ or spiritual, with Johan- 
nine and Pauline citations; Diodore, Comm. in Ps. 47,5, l-41 (CCSG 6.286), it is a ‘habit’ (£6oc) 
for scripture to call ‘kingdoms’ as ‘powers. 

76 Theodore, Comm. in Ps. 32,7b (ST 93.149,15-17). 

77 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 53.3 (PG 54.468). 

78 Origen, In Eph. 22,919 (JTS 3.556—557); Neuscháfer, Origenes, 144. 
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adverbs throughout the works of Basil, Diodore, Chrysostom, Theodore, Ori- 
gen. The impression of these cases is that mention of ‘habit’ was primarily 
a rhetorical tool by which exegetes pointed to a particular skopos pertain- 
ing to the verse, less so a response to words that were downright difficult to 
understand— though these are not to be excluded. For our purposes, it is worth 
considering at greater length how such formulations could converge with other 
aspects of Chrysostom's engagement with patristic exegetical culture which we 
have previously noted. 

Late Antique audiences likely struggled with Hebrew literalisms, such as the 
'opening of the eyes' as a metaphorical way of expressing the act of understand- 
ing." A comment from Diodore on Psalm 16,2 confirms this general impression, 
as ‘Let my eyes behold upright things’ is a speech ‘habit’ connoting the act of 
judging things correctly.8? In Homily 16 on Genesis, Chrysostom comes across 
the expression that the eyes of Adam and Eve were 'opened' (Gen 3,7). A vex- 
ing problem (Cj), he proposes to investigate the habit (£905) of scripture 
in speaking this way.?! In fact, he says, it occurs like this everywhere (&Maxoö). 
As an example, he cites the same expression in Gen 2119, where Hagar's 'eyes 
were opened' to the dangerous neglect of her infant, Ishmael. In the case of 
Adam and Eve it is nakedness and the loss of previous glory which Chrysostom 
says they ‘perceive’ (aic8&vscOat), an interpretation found in previous patristic 
authors.8 This enables Chrysostom to reflect at length on the rational capac- 
ity of Adam and Eve, their ability to discern between good and evil, and their 
ability to choose the former. 

Another notable case emerges from what Amirav has called Chrysostom's 
reading of ‘metaphorical humanity/?? developed in several Homilies on Gene- 
sis. At one point, Scripture has the ‘habit’ of designating a human being with 
the word ‘soul, and on the other hand, with the word ‘body’.84 The comparative 


79 Harlin Harl-Dorival-Munnich, La Bible grecque, 239. 

80  Diodore, Comm. in Ps.16,2b, [.20—21(CCSG 6.85) : Of óp9aAuo( pou idérwoav eùSürpras. Kal wç 
Zoe, proiv, Exeis dixalw Ae Da Aué xplvew cà npåypata, obtw Kai vov. 

81 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 16.5 (PG 53131). 

82 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 3.23.5 (SC 34.190,7-15); see Harl, La Genèse, 107 for other interpreta- 
tions, such as the awakening of sexual desire or the realization of the needs of practical 
life. 

83  Amirav, Rhetoric and Tradition, 169. 

84 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 65.3 (PG 54.562; FOC 87.249-250); Asensio, ‘El Crisóstomo’, 
254, esp. n. 75 notes several occurrences of this theme throughout the Homilies on Gene- 
sis. Chase, Chrysostom, 11-113 anticipates, suggesting that Chrysostom's lexical changes 
regarding anthropological terms like soul, spirit, and flesh may resemble those of other 
authors like Origen and Theodore. 
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‘just as’ (xo&&rep) places in parallel Gen 47,1112 and 46,26-27 as evidence for 
this claim. Yet uses of ‘human beings’ (&vöpwnot) in Scripture can function in 
the opposite direction, too, which is the direction he takes in regard to Noah 
and the flood. Amirav found that in Homily 22 on Genesis, when Chrysostom 
asserts that Scripture ‘always’ refers to flesh’ (Gen 6,3) or fleshly matters in a 
moral sense, he is engaging an Alexandrian exegetical tradition that sought 
to make fine distinctions among souls, showing some—in this case of Noah's 
contemporaries—to be worthy of severe punishment, a solution to the Anti- 
ochene concern to establish God as sufficiently caring towards mankind.?5 
Just as Alexandrians’ like Eusebius of Caesarea, Didymus, and Origen refer- 
enced multiple biblical texts to establish this habit of a hierarchy of souls, so 
too Chrysostom plied this notion for his purposes of defending God's philan- 
thropic motivations. Similar to the methodology of Origen, it was the recur- 
rence of the same term in different biblical texts which enabled Chrysostom to 
make such conceptual leaps. Over the course of two homilies, to show that the 
word ‘humans’ means those taken up with fleshly or earthly thoughts, Genesis 
texts are compared with the prophets and Paul and the ‘habit’ (£0oc) is discov- 
ered.86 Gen 6,3 contrasts the divine ‘spirit’ with the widespread indolence of 
pre-deluge humanity, about which it is said that ‘they are flesh [odpxoc]- Again, 
using xaddrep to compare, Rom 8,9 clarifies this ‘habit, when the apostle says 
that ‘you are not in the flesh [oapxi], implying that the divine life is spiritual 
in contradistinction.8” From here, Chrysostom makes the startling argument 
that the 'humans' of Noah's generation are not actually *worthy of the name 
human being’ (&vəpwnov mpocyyoptas à&to0v). These have metaphorically disas- 
sociated themselves with what the bible understands as the rational character 
of human righteousness exemplified by Noah.9? Chrysostom thereby deduces 
that'human beings' are those people on whom the spirit of God remains, whose 
thoughts rise above this fleshly state. 

Chrysostom dialogues with patristic exegetical traditions on the basis of this 
semantic glossing and explanation of Scriptural ‘habit. He modifies, it seems, 
Antiochene concerns by introducing Alexandrian word-studies. Commenting 
on Gen 6,3 and Romans 8,9 as well, Didymus makes the exact same connections 
between human being, flesh, and the virtuous condition of humanity on whom 


85  Amirav, Rhetoric and Tradition, 97-106. 

86 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 23.4 (PG 53.201-202), where he refers to 'yesterday's teach- 
ing, which is found in 22.3 (PG 53190) in which the same ‘habit’ (£0oc) regarding ‘flesh’ 
(cápxa) and ‘those called fleshly’ (roóc capxixods woch) is discussed. 

87 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 22.3 (PG 53190); Amirav, Rhetoric and Tradition, 95. 

88  Amirav, Rhetoric and Tradition, 170. 
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the spirit of God remains, enabling them to advance beyond fleshly thoughts.8° 
Antiochenes had codified some of these glossular meanings. Adrian's Introduc- 
tion testifies to a four-fold distinction regarding the biblical senses of the term 
flesh. One uses Gen 6,3 towards similar effect as Chrysostom, but Theodore and 
Diodore do not follow Didymus's and Chrysostom’s non-literal expositions.?° 


2.2 Grammatical Features 

While it is difficult to discern any overarching logic as to which nouns and 
adverbs attracted the attention of a 'habit' explanation, grammatical peculiar- 
ities are more evidently relevant to the style of linguistic commentary adapted 
from pagan critics. Chase has already loosely catalogued some of Chrysostom's 
grammatical discussions, but his analysis may be extended to a systematic 
study of the envisaged complete Homilies on Genesis, which will give the reader 
an impression of how extensive this practice was for Chrysostom and how his 
comments compared to other exegetes.?! The Genesis homilies bring up four 
grammatical issues, namely word doubling, temporal particles, personal pro- 
nouns, and plurals. 


2.2.1 Diplasiasmos 

Chrysostom occasionally mentions the phenomenon of word doubling, or 
what he calls öiniacıaoyöc. In some scholia, we find several mentions of syl- 
lable or letter doubling in regard to the identification of a particular dialect, 
such as when the Homeric text uses önnötepog for ónótepoç, this n-doubling 
is a feature of Aeolic.® John Chrysostom was not interested in distinguishing 
Greek dialects for his audience; the Septuagint, with its Hebrew Vorlage, offer 
doublets for an entirely different reason. In his Homilies on Genesis Chrysostom 


89 Didymus In Gen.153 (SC 244.26); see full discussion and comparison with Chrysostom in 
Amirav, Rhetoric and Tradition, 101-103. 

9o X Adrian, Intr. 57.1-4, esp. 57.2 (MARTENS, 211) where ‘flesh’ denotes badness (pauAsyrog); 
cf. Cat. frag. 36 (MARTENS, 313), Theodore, Cat. Gal. ad 5,15 (CGPNT 6.80-81) and Diodore, 
Comm. in Ps. ad 36,1, [3536 (CCSG 6.215). 

91 Chase, Chrysostom, 93-104, on the article, the genitive, some conjunctions, and prepo- 
sition; 98 where tva always denotes result, which Chase argues enables Chrysostom to 
uphold ‘Antiochene theology: God is good; man is free; ontological distinctions enable 
the good to prosper. 

92 Schol. din Il. Ad 3,71 (VAN THIEL, 155): ónnótepoç dé xe: Groe dE dv: 6 «pórtoc ÕINAATIAGMÓŞ, 
ý SidAextog Airis. Cf. ad 18,15 (ibid., 442): Howto, xoi Attixds Avadındacıaanög ÉphpinTo, xod 
KATH auotoANv épépinro. Scholiasts on other works see the phenomenon less as a grammati- 
calissue and more as a literary feature, such as those on Aristophanes; see W.G. Rutherford, 
A Chapter in the History of Annotation, being Scholia Aristophanica (London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1905), 111:269. 
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points out four separate cases.?? Some, such as the repetition of the formula 
declaring Mathousala's virtue, are results of the translation from the Hebrew.°4 
Others, however, are unique to the style of the Septuagint and concern the rep- 
etitions of names or adverbs to clarify or emphasize different aspects of the 
narrative. The doubling of ‘exceedingly’ (o968pa) modifies God's multiplication 
of Abraham's descendants and the material blessings of Jacob.95 The doubling 
is added not simply’ (ody &A&c) but ‘it wishes’ (BovAETat) to create the impres- 
sion of massive scale, says Chrysostom. The use of questions and identification 
terminology in these cases is indicative of a scholastic context. The name of 
Abraham itself is also doubled throughout the Greek text of Genesis. Chrysos- 
tom takes this to be a matter of divine regard for Abraham. His teachings on 
word doubling in the Homilies on Genesis do not, thereby, extend beyond the 
statement of excess or emphasis on God's providential care, as seems to be 
the case for mentions of diplasiasmos in Chrysostom's other works such as On 
Providence.% The reserved use of this grammatical term was current among 
other Antiochene exegetes. In Adrian and Theodore, diplasiasmos is custom- 
arily (cuw8ws) used to invoke the sense of a command.?" Eusebius of Emesa 
had already raised similar points. For him (mistakenly),?® it is a special 'cus- 
tom’ (pwinp) of the Hebrews to repeat verbal expressions in participial form, 
such as ‘living, you shall live’,°9 and Diodore was similarly concerned about tau- 
tology.100 


93 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 21.4 (PG 53.180); 39.3 (53.365); 47.1-2 (54.429-431); 57.2 
(54-496). 

94 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 21.4 (PG 53180). 

95 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 39.3 (PG 53.365); same explanation in 474 (PG 54.429). 

96  Itisthis way too in the Expositions on the Psalms (PG 55) where the phenomenon is noted 
seven times, but the lack of certainty regarding this work's authenticity calls for a cautious 
use of it for our present purposes. See e.g. Exp. in Ps. CXXVI 1 (PG 55.361), where dimAacta- 
cyéc of starting two succeeding lines with ‘enlarge’ (€ueydAvve) is added ‘not simply’ (ox 
anıas). In Ad eos qui scand. 10.18 (SC 79.160-161), he does not mention here a principle of 
‘habit, but discusses the diplasiasmos of Abraham's names, as above. 

97 Theodore, Comm. in Ps. ad 74,2a (ST 93.500,6—7), when the Psalmist repeats ‘let us praise, it 
is the emphasis (thy eritacıw) on ‘thanksgiving. Adrian, Intr. 70 (MARTENS, 228,1-3), Wait- 
ing, I waited on the Lord, which is a matter for ‘emphasis’ (ënitaow), citing texts from the 
Pentateuch and Psalms. Devreesse, Essai, 59 sets this against the backdrop of Theodore's 
attempt to explain the concision of the Hebrew. 

98 These Septuagint expressions are simply translations of the Hebrew paronomastic abso- 
lute infinitive: H. St. J. Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old Testament Greek According to the 
Septuagint (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1909), 47-50; ter Haar Romeny, Syr- 
ian, 371. 

99 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 13 (TEG 15.152). 

100 Mariés, Études, 119; cf. L. Lausberg, Handbook of Literary Rhetoric: A Foundation for Literary 
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2.2.2 ‘Until’ 

Another grammatical feature Chrysostom could discuss was an issue brought 
up through the Septuagint's use of the temporal particle ‘until’ (£oc). Nor- 
mally, we would expect this to denote in part the end of one action. When 
the text of Gen 8,7 reads that the crow sent out by Noah ‘did not return 
until the water had dried up from the earth’, the implication would be that 
the crow, in fact, later returned to the ark after the water had dissipated. But 
as the narrative continues, this is evidently not the case; Chrysostom had 
to find a way to explain why the crow never returned. It is a 'peculiarity' 
(idiwua) of the Scriptures, he says, because it is not the case that the bird 
returned ‘after these things'!?! He reprises this exact discussion in Homily 5 
on Matthew. In the first chapter of this gospel, it is stated that Joseph did not 
know his wife, Mary, ‘until’ (&oc) she had given birth to Jesus. Our preacher 
hastens to add that the use of ‘until’ here does not imply that this state of 
celibacy continued. He explains the principle more clearly here. It is a ‘habit’ 
(€80¢) of scripture to use this word ‘not to reference limited [Stwpicuevwv] 
times’102 that is, a cessation. Gen 8,7 comes to his aid as proof, as do two 
Psalm texts. The same principle is at work in Theodore, who says that ‘until’ 
is not spoken ‘definitively’ (ópıotıxâç), as in ‘to that point and no longer’; he 
believes that it habitually speaks in the opposite way.!?? Diodore shows that 
a common source (perhaps himself) likely animated all three authors on this 
point. In a comment on Ps 70,18, ‘until’ is ‘not used as a limitation [meptopt- 
ou6v].10%4 Adrian's handbook codifies the idea: ‘Often Scripture does not use the 
word ‘until’ with regard to a period of time, but with regard to the continua- 
tion of the same activity’.!05 Because of the theological importance gathered 
around this word, it seems that Chrysostom adapts a well-worn tradition in 


Study, trans. D.E. Orton-R.D. Anderson (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 608—624 for similar principles 
in the rhetoricians. 

101 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 26.4 (PG 53.234; FOC 82.153); Chase, Chrysostom, 98. 

102 John Chrysostom, In Matt. hom. 5 (HM 1:64-65). See J.T. Lienhard, ‘The Exegesis of 1Cor 
15, 24-28 from Marcellus of Ancyra to Theodoret of Cyrus’ vc 37.4 (1983), 343 who shows 
that Eusebius of Caesarea offered the same explanation of this temporal particle regard- 
ing some Gospel passages in refutation of Marcellus's position that Christ's kingdom will 
come to an end. 

103 Theodore, Comm. in Ps. ad 56,2 (ST 93.369,15-18). 

104 Maries, Études, 107. 

105 Adrian, Intr. 60 (MARTENS, 214). Reference to Theodore's proof text of Ps 56,2 and Chry- 
sostom's prooftext of Mt 1,25 occur in Adrian's citations. Martens notes that it is also 
witnessed in Theodoret and Isidore of Pelusium. 
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his works. In the Homilies on Genesis it functions to resolve a potential con- 
tradiction, and in another case the more important issue of Mary's virginity is 
defended. 


2.2.3 Personal Pronouns 

In the Homilies on Genesis, Chrysostom also considers as a habit how scripture 
applies personal pronouns.!?96 When God declares that ‘I am your God’ (Gen 
17,2), Chrysostom admits that this appears to restrict God's dominion to Abra- 
ham. The grammatical problem is therefore entirely theological. It reminds 
Chrysostom of another text where this is the case, Ex 3,6, where the divine 
tells Moses that Tam the God of Abraham: Looking at the pronoun your (cov), 
Chrysostom says that the term is not ‘restricted to him’ (où mepixAgiovtes adroû), 
that is, the pronoun does not mean that God is the God of Abraham alone.107 
To support this notion, he says that the ‘prophets are habituated [eiw8ao1] to 
say this, and then gives a generic refrain from the psalms, 'O God, My God' 
(emphasis added). In the end, the pronoun signifies ‘the boundless desire’ (Töv 
Tóðov åx&ðextov) of the divine for Abraham. This same expression about the 
divine ‘boundless desire’ is used in his full-length treatment of the pronoun 
conundrum in the homiletic Exposition on Psalm 113.199 Similarly, elsewhere in 
his work we find treated the scriptural ‘habit’ (£0oc) of the ‘restriction’ (cvy- 
xhelovtes) of divine pronouns to certain spheres. The ‘God of this world or of 
heaven or my God’, Chrysostom observes, ‘You will find many other witnesses 
[naptupias]’ in the Scriptures.!°9 Harkening back to his emphasis on the univer- 
salism of the gospel, Chrysostom wants to convey that the Christian God is not 
the god of particular men only, such as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (oùx Exeivwv 
póvov ¿oti Osóc). Philo, Origen, and Gregory of Nyssa have similar reflections 
on the question of how to take the sense of restrictive pronouns in these and 
related biblical texts. Philo, for instance, uses the same expression ‘boundless 
desire’ to resolve the problem." Notably, however, Philo applied it to Abra- 


106 E. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1889), 17 overviews Septuagint 
paraphrase translations of Hebrew personal pronouns. 

107 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 39.2 (PG 53.363; FOC 82.378). 

108 Ibid. Ex. in Ps. CXIII 6 (PG 55.313). 

109 John Chrysostom, In ep. ii ad Cor. hom. 8 (EP 3.101). 

110 Philo, Migr. 132 (PAO 2.294,4), in which the expression ‘Fear the Lord thy (cov) God’ (Dt 
10,20) is an excitement of ‘boundless desire’ (tov x68ov dxá0sxcov) in Abraham. Chrysos- 
tom uses this locution elsewhere, e.g. in De virg. 30.2 (SC 125.190,29) and In faciem et 
restiti 6 (PG 51.377); compare Origen, Comm. Jo. 13.106107 (GCS 10.242) and Cat. 879 (TEG 
3.6), wherein Origen explains the relationship between Jews and Gentiles based on the 
expression ‘I am your God’ (Gen 121-2; Gen 17,2). In Gregory of Nyssa, C. Eun. 2.87 (GNO 
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ham, whereas Chrysostom to God himself. Old Testament pronoun-problem 
texts thereby attracted into their webs a pattern of reference and expression, 
suggesting a closely shared pool of resources between Chrysostom and these 
Alexandrian authors. In Diodore's Commentary on the Psalms the general issue 
is known but treated differently. It is a habit, he remarks, to replace ‘God with 
yours’ (0:00 &vri tod cod), which makes sense of the poetic parallelism ‘Your 
righteousness is as the mountains of God"!!! From this vantage point, Chrysos- 
tom's grammatical-apologetic tradition shares more in common with Alexan- 
drians than his Antiochene mentor, the former proving the more accessible 
resource to address the universal message of the gospel to a mass-audience. 


2.2.4 Singular and Plural 

The issue of Septuagint plural expressions raises a discussion in Homily 4 on 
Genesis concerning the Hebrew idioms in the Greek texts of Genesis and the 
Psalms, a passage already visited for its signaling Chrysostom's explicit aware- 
ness and use of translation problems in his Antiochene works. The problem 
was ultimately about Scriptural contradiction and speculation, for sometimes 
‘heaven’ is used, at others, ‘heavens’. Further, Gen 1,1 and Gen 1,8 seem to suggest 
the creation of two separate heaven. Are there ‘many heavens’ (noMoùç oùpa- 
vods) created, or are these multiplicities an elaboration of the same heaven? 
Part of Chrysostom's answer appeals to the idiom of the biblical text as a trans- 
lation. After narrating the providential translation of the Septuagint, Chrysos- 
tom says that it is a feature (oövndes) of the Hebrew language to speak of a 
singular (&vóc) by using a plural construction (nAndvvrixas).2 While the discus- 
sion of this exegetical problems is abundant,!? Chrysostom's formulation and 


1.252,14-16), the reflection is developed in a sense closer to that of Chrysostom: ‘the Lord 
of all creation, having become a kind of discovery of the patriarch, is called in a sense 
Abraham's own God’ (6 doe xpicews xôplos, Wome TI Ebene Tod ratpidpyou Yevópievoc, 
idiwç cóc tod ABpadu dvoudlerau). Gregory's use of idiws Ocóc parallels the sense of nepi- 
xAstovtes used in Chrysostom. Like Chrysostom, Ex 3,6 is his prooftext. 

111 Diodore, Comm. in Ps. 35,7, .55-57 (CCSG 6.211); see the similar comment regarding apos- 
trophe or reversal of persons: ‘To you ... to my God I cry’ in 29,9, {77-80 (ibid., 168). 

112 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 4.3 (PG 53.43): GA’ eneıön odvndes TH YAwTtn x&v 'Eßpalwv 
odtw¢ óvopátety tod tiv £vóc npoomyoplav nAnduvrıxäc. 

113 Elaboration of the debates in third- and fourth-century biblical exegetes may be found 
in S.A. Pomeroy, 'Numbering the Heaven(s): John Chrysostom’s Use of Greek Exegetical 
Traditions for Interpreting Gen 1,6-8 (Hom. Gen. IV), ETL 92.2 (2016), 203-228, Alexandre, 
Le commencement, 102-106; J. Pépin, ‘Recherches sur le sens et les origines de l'expression 
caelum caeli dans le livre x11 des Confessions de s. Augustin, Archivum Latinitatis Medii 
Aevi 23 (1953), 185-274; the Septuagint ‘heaven of the heavens' is discussed in Hatch, 
Essays, 266-267. Good examples are Eusebius of Caesarea, Comm. Ps. ad 18,2 (PG 23.188- 
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reference to a feature of the Hebrew parallels closely that of early Antiochene 
exegetes such as Eustathius and Diodore on the same problem. Respectively, 
they raise the question of whether there are ‘many heavens’ (roModç oùpavods), 
and reference David speaking of the heavens by ‘the singular as plural’ (16 Eva ws 
TAnSuvtixas), to which Scripture is accustomed (eiwdev) because of the Hebrew 
'idiom'—the same expressions found in Chrysostom’s Homily 4 on Genesis.!^ 
Chrysostom also explained this principle, without reference to the Hebrew, 
in the context of trinitarian theology elsewhere in his works. Read stringently, 
the text of Acts 5,23-25 seems to suggest that the Holy Spirit inheres only in 
the Father. But another, Mt 12,28, seems to suggest that the Spirit inheres only 
in the Son. This is because scripture has the ‘habit to speak about the one [&voc] 
as if it were many [no av]. Basil of Caesarea similarly deployed the language 
of scriptural habit to explain trinitarian semantics." Further, at several points 
in Gen 2, the Septuagint syntax, which often mimicked that of the Hebrew, is 
strained around the rendering of the tetragrammaton and Elohim appearing 
side-by-side, such as in ‘Lord the God’ (xdptog 6 deös) (e.g. Gen 2,17, cf. Ps 83,12).117 
Three times throughout Homilies 14 and 15 on Genesis he mentions that the text 
‘here used the same feature’ (£vraöda tH avt vuvndela éxphoato) for expressing 
the divine name, US but there are some heretics who raise the problem of plural- 
ity. According to Chrysostom, there are some people who think that the biblical 
expression xüptoc ó 0cóc permits a ‘dividing’ (äroxAnpoôv) of the divine nature 
into Father and Son. But this is not so. It is possible ‘to assign’ (npoovenew) 
the names, but they are ‘indistinguishable’ (&ðıagópwç), ‘both belong to one 
nature’! To study these expressions elsewhere in the bible, he uses compara- 
tive words like ‘just as’ (Some), ‘frequently’ (noMdxıs), and ‘again’ (naAıv). The 
Eunomian controversies are clearly the context for these grammatically-based 
theological discussions. Harkening to a common polemical trope, in Homily 15 
on Genesis, he rejects the opinion that ‘the origin of the creator has been com- 
prehended’ through such double naming.!?? Some of these explanations were 


189) and Adrian, Intr. 37 (MARTENS, 178), which uses the same terms as Chrysostom: 
‘plural’ (Mndvvrixas) idiom’ (idiwpa) ‘singular’ (£vucóv). 

114  Diodore, Comm. in Ps. 18,2b, [43-47 (CCSG 6.110); Eustathius of Antioch, C. Ar., Frag. 34, 
36 (CCSG 51106108). 

115 John Chrysostom, In Acta apost. Hom. 11.2 (PG 60.95). 

116 Basil of Caesarea, Eun. 1.10.1-7 (SC 299.204) , discussing £v and noxia; Bartelink, 'Obser- 
vations’ 99. 

117 Gauthier, ‘The “Pluses”’, 54-58. 

118 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 14.3 (PG 53.114; FOC 74186); x 2 in 15.2 (53.121; FOC 74.199). 
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learned. Gregory of Nyssa, for instance, asserts that this same duplicate divine 
name formula addressed by Chrysostom indicates ‘not distinct natures’ (ur) õa- 
æépous pois) even though it is said ‘by a plural expression’ (év th rANBvvrix) 
evyacto).?! Chrysostom thereby introduces theological strategies with devel- 
oped text-webs for his pro-Nicene theology into the Homilies on Genesis. 


2.3 Literary Features 

Exegetes in antiquity viewed the identification of tropes as another essential 
tool for rhetorical criticism, and by the fourth- and fifth-centuries, Christians 
had a number of developed traditions for doing similarly.?? In the Homilies on 
Genesis, Chrysostom notes four according to the habit of scripture: summary, 
metaphor, synecdoche, metonymy. These occur occasionally elsewhere in his 
oeuvre and parallel discussions in other early Christian biblical exegetes. 


2.34 Summary 

For the ancient reader unaware of the modern documentary hypothesis which 
posits two different sources for the creation accounts of Gen 1-2, the text of Gen 
2,4 was rather awkward.?? Like a title, it announced ‘the book of the generation 
of heaven and earth‘, appearing redundant in face of the opening lines of the 
book of Genesis, which read that ‘In the beginning, God created the heavens 
and the earth’. Chrysostom finds it ‘worth inquiring here’ (&tov évraüla nti- 
cat), and as Hidal identified, references the ‘sequence’ of the texts as containing 
the answer.!?* The answer is that Gen 2,4 ‘is summarizing’ (dvaxeparatobpe- 
voc), which is the ‘habit’ (£0oc) of Scripture ‘not to describe everything to us 


121 Gregory of Nyssa, Ad Ablab., GNO 3/1.55,3. For further discussions of the duplicate divine 
name, see Eun. 1.396 (GNO 1143,73), where the names of Father and Son do not imply 'the 
distinction according to natures’ (thy xata tas octo Stapopav); cf. 1.548 (ibid., 185); 1.620 
(ibid., 205,112); compare further John Chrysostom, In Ep. ii ad Tim. hom. 3 (EP 6186d) 
where ‘Marcion’ would suggest that this naming means that ‘two natures are divided’ (úo 
obcíac Stapepovoac) rather than a signification of their ‘blending’ (ópoovoiwv), for which ‘it 
is necessary to learn’ (navdaverwoov) the ‘habit’ (£0oc). Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 345- 
359 provides an accessible overview of Gregory's theology in the context of the debates 
with Eunomius. 

122 A list and discussion of tpônot in the Greek bible is given in Adrian, Intr. 731-22 (MAR- 
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antiquity. 

123 Harl, La Genèse, 99-100, explains that the natural conclusion to the creation narrative 
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BißAog yeveoews dvOownwv). Origen, C. Cels. 6.49 (SVC 54.427,17-25), for instance, took it 
this way. 
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in detail in every case but rather to begin with related items and leave further 
details to be considered’!25 The awkward seeming book-title thereby appears 
as a summary of all things that have been created previously in Gen 1. What 
Chrysostom here calls ‘summary’ was discussed likewise by other Antiochenes: 
Eusebius of Emesa, Theodore, Theodoret, and Adrian, all mention Gen 2,4 from 
the perspective of ‘summary’ (dvaxepadaiwcıs) or ‘repetition’ (knynnnnt).!2$ 
Such a wide attestation suggests that the text was controversial. This impres- 
sion is confirmed by Chrysostom’s application of a range of discourse markers, 
such as ‘do you see’, ‘do not be surprised, beloved’, ‘he has taught us’. Further, 
Chrysostom suggests that the Holy Spirit authored the summary of Gen 2,4 in 
this way so as to ward off future ‘contention’ (ptAovixeiv) set ‘against the dogmas 
of the Church??? We lack a clear conception of Chrysostom’s envisaged oppo- 
nent. But Celsus had mocked the creation account as ‘absurd’ (é&tomo¢) due to 
its illogical treatment of time and sequence, such as creating the ‘day’ appar- 
ently before there was sun, moon, and stars.!?® At least some pagan criticism, 
then, had been raised against the sequence of texts like Gen 2,4. What is clear, 
though, is that Chrysostom wished to use an established literary-exegetical tra- 
dition to provide his audience a chance to defend the Genesis text as offering 
a reliable account of creation, attesting to divine providence and written in a 
way that the simplest could understand. 

Elsewhere Chrysostom commented on summary, such as when the word 
itself is used in Rom 13,9. Here ‘Love your neighbor’ becomes ‘the whole in brief’ 
(ev Bpayxei tò mv), posing ‘concisely’ (cvvréuws) a single commandment of all 
divine virtue.!29 As in the case of plural and other grammatical features, the 
theological utility ofsummary becomes clear. In a homily addressing Eunomius 
and his followers, he finds that the texts of Gen 2,4 and Ezk 1,28 are written in 
a parallel way: ‘this is the book’ (ocv ñ BißAog), and ‘this is the vision’ (atty ñ 
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dpaatc), respectively. In regard to Ezk 1,28, the term ‘this’ enables Chrysostom to 
find here a point on which ‘I summarize (dvoxepadaoüuaı), capturing the vari- 
ous images such as throne and rainbow that render the divine reality according 
to human limitations.!?0 


2.9.2 Metaphor 

In the Homilies on Genesis, Chrysostom distinguished metaphor as a habitual 
literary trope. Commenting on the ‘Lion of Juda’ poeticized in Gen 49,9, he 
says that this image tells of ‘royal authority’ (Baotaixv adBevtiav). This is so 
according to ‘a constant habit’ (£0oc dei), where Scripture ‘refers [aivittec@at] 
by the image [eixévos] of this creature’! Here the ruling properties of a lion 
are transferred to Judah, which is in turn an image ‘foretelling’ the kingdom 
of Christ.!32 This particular mention of the iconic quality of the text is one 
technique within his lengthy exposition of the Gen 49 blessing, of which he 
says that the whole thing may ‘singularly’ (&ro&orA c) be taken as ‘somewhat 
mystical [uvotixý ctc], foretelling [tpounvöovoa] to us all the things relating to 
the Christ’!3 Chrysostom thereby disagreed with his predecessors Eusebius 
of Emesa and Diodore who had restricted Christological referents to only a 
few texts in the pericope, and drew instead upon the exposition of Gen 49 in 
Eusebius of Caesarea.!?^ It is not that the Emesene and Diodore were unaware 
of such referents: they denied explicitly what Chrysostom and the Caesarean 
affirm. Using the same images and key terms as the Caesarean to establish his 
systematic iconic exegesis of this text, Chrysostom builds an entire homily out 
of the connection between prophetic and metaphorical registers. 

Indeed, Homily 67 on Genesis is dotted with anticipatory references based on 
and surrounding the narrative images of the blessing text. For instance, in the 
earlier portion of Gen 49,4, Joseph mentions that Rouben's headstrong ways 
lead him into inappropriate relations with his father. Joseph's calling him to 
account is ‘anticipating’ (7po0AaBwv) the Mosaic prohibitions to incest.135 Stack- 
ing up anticipatory readings based on metaphor had a wider purpose in the 
discourse. Chrysostom carefully placed Joseph's historical context into cogni- 
tive dissonance with what he expected of his audience.!?6 Joseph's prophetic 


130 John Chrysostom, C. Anom. 4,83 (sc 285.234). 

131 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 67.2 (PG 54.574; FOC 87.269). 
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eyes also stretch to other aspects of his and Israel's future, such as the immi- 
nent enslavement of his kin in Egypt and the death of his father, introduced 
in Gen 50. Chrysostom wished to create the impression that the final words of 
Genesis were a guarantee that those who endure suffering will be joined to the 
reigning kingdom of Christ. Suffering is itself an anticipation, just as Joseph's 
blessing provided images of the salvific economy of Christ. 

When Joseph's father at last dies, Gen 5010-11 depicts him grieving heav- 
ily. Chrysostom profiles this scene through the lens of ‘our’ values, creating 
a dramatic parallel between what Joseph experienced as death prior to the 
salvific economy of Christ and what *we' experience as death now that we have 
redemption. For despite the anticipatory mode of his previous speech, Joseph's 
suffering was not keyed into the reality which he foresaw, namely the redemp- 
tion in Christ in which ‘death is called [Aeyópevoc] sleep!” This theme, which 
Druet refers to as Chrysostom’s conception of the ‘changement historique du 
nom pour la mort’ recalls the earlier treatment in Homily 29 on Genesis.!?8 
There, Cham’s descendants are found to live under the curse of slavery. But 
knowing what we do, slavery both to sin and men is only a material condi- 
tion with a name. It does not preclude our ability to choose virtue—just like 
death is ‘only a name 99 Chrysostom thus makes his audience a witness to a 
'former' mode of grief, which he accomplishes with a series of contrasting tem- 
poral particles, ‘not yet’ (od8érw x3) and ‘now’ (vöv). With this in place, he can 
turn the table of comprehension, causing his audience to reassess their expe- 
rience of death. He does this by preserving the parallel between his audience 
and Joseph. Despite being unaware of Christ's cosmic redemption, Joseph is 
still rewarded in a salutary way, for after forgiving his brothers for enslaving 
him, he is handed the keys of the kingdom of Egypt. Chrysostom then states 
the hypothesis: ‘the one who has suffered reigns’ (nenovdwg BaoiAevet), for as 
Paul insinuates in Rom 8,28, ‘all things, which Chrysostom glosses with even 
‘those opposing thing’ (xà évavtia) like death work for the good of those in the 
fellowship of God and enacting works of forgiveness like Joseph.!^? Joseph's 
whole movement from prophetic blessing to grief is thereby given what Young 
called ‘a sense of recapitulation’, being impressed with the narrative structure 
of Christian suffering.!^! The blessing and response to death are correlated with 
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the events of his own life in a way that makes him a metaphor for the Christian 
condition, suffering under virtue in this present life for the sake of the coming 
reign, already felt by what Chrysostom viewed as death's diminished effects. 
The arrivalat this conception is accomplished through a complex reassessment 
process in which Chrysostom telescopes between Joseph's context and ‘ours’, a 
stretching warranted by the prophetic and metaphorical tone of the Gen 49 
pericope. 

How Chrysostom and other Antiochene treat metaphor elsewhere illumi- 
nates the significance of the above assessment of Homily 67 on Genesis. The 
'king' of the Assyrians mentioned in Isa 8,7-8 is described as possessing the 
qualities of a river. Chrysostom comments, 'Scripture has the constant habit 
of interpreting [Eaurnv Epunvedew eiwdev] its own metaphors [uerapopoñs] ... 
Speaking of a river, it does not remain at the level of metaphor ... but shows 
that it is not a human force doing these things, but [they are done] through 
the divine wrath’1#? This passage should remind us of the famous text earlier 
in the Isaiah 6 series where Chrysostom announces that Scripture itself gives 
the contextual justification for providing non-literal interpretation, and never 
the caprice of the interpreter.!*? Here it shows the kings in the throes of a nat- 
ural object like a river, clearly referring to divine action. Theodore and Adrian 
witness similar discussions of metaphor, which Adrian defines as the transfer 
of the properties of one thing to another which could be applied to either us 
or God 3 Theodore views the flooding ‘sea’ (Am 9,2) as Assyrian throng pour- 
ing out over the land of Israel, that is, conquering it.45 These discussions of 
contextual literary tropes and Chrysostom's theory of non-literal interpreta- 
tion in the Isaiah 6 series contrast with the example of Homily 67 on Genesis. 
For in the Genesis homily, Chrysostom’s liberal application of iconic exegesis to 
many texts throughout Gen 49-50 is motivated not by the hermeneutical the- 
ory espoused in the Isaiah 6 work, but by the opportunity corroborated from 
previous exegetical models and the contextual need to bridge the world of his 
audience with the world of Joseph by posing a continuous history in which his 
audience may reassess the past through the knowledge of his teaching about 
Christ’s redemption. 
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2.3.3 Synecdoche and Metonymy 

To identify synecdoche, Chrysostom addresses an apparent contradiction re- 
garding the fulfillment of one of Joseph's dreams. At one point Joseph dreamt 
that his parents and siblings would bow down to him (Gen 3740). But when the 
sunset years of his father Jacob approach (Gen 47,29-31), his parents have yet 
to do so. More problematic, his mother is dead. How could she bow down to 
him, then? It is resolved in the fact that his father, Jacob, is there, and indeed 
bows to his son. Through Jacob's father, his mother also can bow to him as the 
dream foretold. In Homily 66 on Genesis, Chrysostom cites a working definition 
of a synecdoche to justify this move: ‘It is invariably Scripture's habit [200g det] 
to offer the explanation of the whole from the principle example’ [dr tod xupı- 
wtépou TÒ näv SyAobv].!46 He thereby argues that the ‘principle example’ in this 
case isJoseph's father, Jacob. Polidoulis Kapsalis described Chrysostom's under- 
standing of the 'image' shared by men and women as having been 'amputated' 
at the fall. In Homily 8 on Genesis, Chrysostom includes women as sharing in 
the image of God insofar as she is subordinated to her husband, the 'head' (cf. 
1Cor 153 and Gen 2,24).1%” This understanding is operative here in Homily 66 
on Genesis. Even though absent, Jacob's mother bowed to him insofar as she 
was present with her husband, through subordination, her husband being the 
'principle example' of their union. 

Theodore and Adrian defined synecdoche similarly. While they referenced 
different biblical texts, Adrian's formulation closely resembles Chrysostom's 
own: ‘it indicates the whole from its part’ (dd uépouc tò SAov SyAot).!48 It seems, 
then, that Chrysostom applied a known scholastic definition to explain the pas- 
sage. However, the matter is slightly more complicated than that. 

Chrysostom’s raising the problem of Gen 37,10 and Gen 47,29-31 is a sub- 
tle departure from Antiochene exegetical traditions. Eusebius of Emesa and 
Diodore had identified an obscurity here, namely the matter of to whom Jacob 
bowed.!# This is not the same thing as Chrysostom’s viewing of a potential con- 
tradiction and failure of prophetic fulfillment. Further, while his predecessors 
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were indecisive as to their answer (Eusebius saysit could be either toJoseph, his 
son, or the staff), Chrysostom saw an opportunity to create a prophetic typol- 
ogy out of the scene. Precisely because it is bizarre and unclear does it warrant 
a special explication and the development of a moral ‘treasure’. Heb 1,21 men- 
tions Jacob's faith in relation to this blessing scene, and this signals to Chrysos- 
tom thatthe bowing was a prophetic acknowledgement of the child who would 
come from this ‘royal race’!5° ‘Do you see’ (öpds) he marks at several points in 
the passage, Jacob is 'foreseeing' (npoop@v) an action that resolves the poten- 
tial contradiction and inserts in its place a memorable connection of this text 
with the New Testament. ‘Foretelling’ and 'foreseeing' occur several times else- 
where in the homily, binding his discourse around the prophetic significance 
of events at the end of the book of Genesis (cf. 2.4.2, above, on Metaphor) . For 
instance, the sequence of Ephrem before Manessah in a blessing text 'is fore- 
telling’ (rpoavapwväv) the kingdom of Christ, a type of seeing which requires 
the ‘eyes of faith’ which ‘form an image [pavtéCovtat] of things that are due 
to happen many generations later’15! Chrysostom's non-literal interpretation 
disagrees with his Antiochene predecessors' specific take on Jacob's death-bed 
scene. Yet he knows this is an objectionable text, and he knows other tools such 
as the formulaic definition of synecdoche which can be applied for a mimetic 
typology. Chrysostom shows a relatively high degree of freedom for the pur- 
poses of creating a red-thread throughout his discourse. 

Closely related to synecdoche is the trope of metonymy. Chrysostom claims 
that it is the ‘habit’ (£0oc) of Scripture to name places based ‘from the actions 
[rpayuätuy] that have occurred in those places [xómotc |-5? In Homily 16 on Gen- 
esis, this is demonstrated in the name of the tree in the garden, the 'Tree of the 
knowledge of Good and Evil An objection to the text in the form of a prob- 
lem (C/rtqua) arises around the possibility that Adam and Eve received moral 
discernment, knowledge of good and evil, only after eating from the tree by 
that name—this is when God ‘opened their eyes’ (Gen 3,5).!53 Unable to accept 
the theological and anthropological implications of this picture, Chrysostom 
insists that the name of the tree is a metonymy for the things that happened 


150 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 66.2 (PG 54.568; FOC 87.258). 

151 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 66.3 (PG 54.570; FOC 87.262). 

152 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 16.5 (PG 53133). 

153 See Morlet, Pourquoi Dieu, for an outline of exegetical traditions regarding this problem. 
The Emperor Julian was particularly concerned with this question, as demonstrated by 
Cook, Interpretation, 170-173, 258-262 and Boulnois, ‘Le Contre les Galiléens' Prior to him, 
however, Titus of Bostra and Eusebius of Emesa dealt with this objection extensively, dis- 
cussed in Pedersen, Demonstrative Proof, 366—419. 
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around it, namely the disobedience of the first-created humans and the intro- 
duction of shame into their conscience. He makes the exact same point in 
his Sermons 7 and 8 on Genesis. Regarding the tree, he repeats three times 
that it is a habit of scripture to designate an ‘action’ (rp&yua) according to a 
‘place’ (tónov) or time./5^ Schäublin explained metonymy in Theodore's works 
as 'Container-for-the-Content, a structure related especially to the connec- 
tion of a place (tónov) to the actions which transpire there.55 For instance, 
‘Do not go towards Galgala' (Os 12,11) is an injunction not to possess idols, 
for it is known that idol worship is rife in this place Sp Here the ‘container’ 
Galgala stands for the content of idol worship, just as for Chrysostom the 
Tree stands for the content of shame. In an anonymous Syriac homily rep- 
resentative of Antiochene exegetical interests, an understanding of the tree 
similar to that of Chrysostom is given: It gives the name of the two things 
[good and evil] to the tree by which each one has become manifest: obedi- 
ence and disobedience— just as one could give to a place a name recalling 
what happened there'!5" Yet again we see how mention of ‘habit’ coincides 
for Chrysostom with the raising of a ‘question’ treated in previous and con- 
temporary exegetical models, and his answers and grammatical techniques 
at once parallel other authors and stand alone as contextual applications. 
Digging further into the traditional text web of Gen 3,7 will illustrate fur- 
ther. 

Eusebius of Emesa reflected at length on the problem of what, exactly 
the 'knowledge' means, concluding that there is a fine distinction between 
the knowledge of evil and the actual practice of evil, the former which God 
gave as natural law in relation to the image of God, the latter which he bid 
them to avoid.!?® Theodore, Diodore, and Titus dealt with an objection ask- 
ing whether *what was spoken by the Devil to the woman has been fulfilled; 
namely that in eating, their eyes shall be opened— which indeed they were— 


154 John Chrysostom, Serm. Gen. 8.26-27 (SC 433.348); 7.190192 (ibid., 320); 7.222-227 (ibid, 
322), where Jacob's well (Gen 32,3-31) is called 'I saw God' because there Jacob saw God 
insofar as human capacity allowed. 

155 Schäublin, Untersuchungen, 113; cf. Lausberg, Handbook, $568.2-4; Adrian, Intr. 73.6 
(MARTENS, 240,17-21): KATH uevovupiotv: ÖTAV Y) ATÒ TÔV TTEPLEXOVTWV TH TEPLEXOMEVEL Y) ATÒ 
TOV oixovpevwy Todc olxoÜvroc uexovopdtet. 

156 Theodore, Comm. in Os. 12,11 (GO 5/1.67,7-9). 

157 Anonymous, Hom. BL Add. 17,189 (OrSyr 5.266—267). The biblical quotations in this text do 
not derive from the Peshitta, but rather the Septuagint, indicating that it is a translation 
from a Greek original. The most recent scholarship has suggested Basil or John Chrysos- 
tom (163). 

158 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 20g (TEG 15.63). 
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gaining knowledge of good and evil and god-likeness.!5° Precisely on this point 
Julian had ridiculed the Genesis narrative, for he viewed the serpent as a ‘bene- 
factor’ (evepyétyv) to the human race who had been denied knowledge of good 
and evil by the envious creator.!6 This particular question about the devil's 
apparent benefaction and prophetic ability differs from Chrysostom's concern 
about whether Adam and Eve were equipped with moral discernment in the 
first place, the more fundamental issue at work in Julian's ridicule. Whatever 
the precise source of Chrysostom's knowledge of the zetema, it is clearly set 
against a complex and highly developed nexus between apologetic concerns 
and questions-and-answers Genesis commentary. Noteworthy is that his inge- 
nuity emerges again by his application of a literary device to a question-and- 
answer sequence that relates to complex discussions of his contemporaries. 
Chrysostom retains the Theodoran themes of the introduction of immortality 
and the affirmation of the full capacity of free will and moral discernment as a 
way of defending the inculpability of God. 


2.4 Summary 

The nature of the data regarding explanations of ‘habit’ in the Homilies on Gen- 
esis excels in quality, less so quantity. To his grammatical points Chrysostom 
frequently attached engagement with previous models of exegesis that related 
to pagan criticism and trinitarian theological debates. Regarding trinitarian 
debates, sophisticated discussion of the temporal 'until' and divine duplicate 
names stands out, for not only do his discussions compare well with previous 
models, but they are refined in a way that makes clear connections to his own 
moral pedagogy. Several cases analysed above demonstrate departures from 
Antiochene material while at the same time using strikingly similar definitions 
and reference techniques. In the case of the metaphorical and prophetic refer- 
ents of Gen 49, he departs from his Antiochene predecessors and uses Eusebius 
of Caesarea's explanations. But itis not only a borrowing of Eusebius's referents: 
Chrysostom uses the density of the prophetic references to expand into other 
non-literal interpretations in the discourse and effectively establish Joseph's 
suffering as a mirror for his audience, emphasizing the anticipatory character 
of the Christian life in the face of suffering and performing acts of forgiveness. 
Not all cases are departures, however. He is quite at home among the Antioch- 
enes in the objection regarding the tree and the knowledge imparted— perhaps 


159 Theodore?/Diodore?, Coisl. 15 (CCSG 15.18-119). Attribution, contextualization with other 
genuine fragments, and comparison to Titus are discussed in the illuminating Pedersen, 
Demonstrative Proof, 399-407. 

160 Julian, C. Gal. fr. 17 [Mas] apud Cyril, C. Jul. 3.29.5 (GCS NF 20.207). 
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they were motivated by a response to Julian. Even here, though, he draws on 
scholastic resources, such as his definition of metonym and his identification 
of zetema. 

The formulaic nature of his definitions of literary devices is noteworthy, not 
just from the fact that they attest to shared traditions, many codified by Adrian, 
but for their rhetorical import and adaptability. A stand-out case is the synec- 
doche of Jacob's bowing, wherein the character of Jacob himself captures the 
movement of blessing, humility, and foreshadowing that courses throughout 
the whole discourse. As here, in comparison to other Antiochene treatments, 
he seems to home in texts for which he knows there is a developed tradition of 
commentary, identifying a ‘question’ for comment where others had, but pre- 
senting the problem to his audience slightly differently than previous models. 


3 Onomastic Interpretation 


A final angle from which to consider Chrysostom's linguistic comments is 
his use of onomastic interpretation, the provision of a Greek translation of 
a Hebrew word. This resembles etymology, the breaking of a word into con- 
stituent parts for assessment. It is of course not the same thing, even though 
a fifth-century grammatical lexical tradition leaves room for porous bound- 
aries when it famously defined etymology as 'the finding of the name's inter- 
pretation’ (dvouaoias ebpioxeiv thy adtob Epumvelav).161 Scholiasts often marked 


» 


this practice with the expression [à] rap 76.162 In Christian circles onomas- 
tic interpretation is to be distinguished from the study of alternative versions. 
Among Antiochenes the latter is championed by Eusebius of Emesa, followed 
by Diodore,!63 for a corrective approach to the Septuagint based on the recen- 


161 H.Peraki-Kyriakou, ‘Aspects of Ancient Etymologizing, CQ 52 (2002), 481; cf. Sextus Empir- 
icus, Adv. Gramm. 1.241-247 (SEO 3.60-61; BLANK, 48-49); Dionysius Thrax, Ars gramm. 
1 (GG 1/1.5,3-6,3) locates interpretation of glosses and histories next to the discovery of 
etymology (écupoXoyíoc ebpeois). 

162 Peraki-Kyriakou, ‘Aspects of Ancient Etymologizing), 483-484. 

163 F. Petit, La tradition de Theodoret de Cyr dans les chaînes sur la Genèse’, Le Muséon 92 
(1979), 1-21 established through the catenae traditions that Diodore derived his philologi- 
cal method from his predecessor Eusebius of Emesa, particularly the citations of the Syriac 
translation of the Old Testament. Ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 82-88 clarified further that 
all Diodore's readings of ‘The Syrian' derive from Eusebius of Emesa. For a clear case of 
this phenomenon regarding onomastic interpretation, compare Diodore, Coisl. 204,22-24 
(CCSG 15.200-201) and Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 78 (TEG 15130) in which the place 
Sabek (Zafex) is explained as a plant name in Greek but in Hebrew meaning ‘remission’. 
See discussion in ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 328. It is Diodore's reference to the absence 
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tiores and Eusebius's own ad hoc Greek renderings from a proto-Peshitta Syr- 
iac Old Testament. Eusebius and Diodore rarely used onomastic interpretative 
traditions, relying instead on their independent access to the recentiores or 
Eusebius's Syriac renderings.!6^ Origen, though, had practiced both onomas- 
tic interpretation and etymology, studying either word derivations and con- 
stituent parts or by finding a direct Hebrew to Greek translation.!6° In turn, 
Didymus's onomastic interpretations relied on Origen's works and those of his 
Jewish predecessor, Philo.!66 The prominence of onomastic interpretation in 
Alexandrian authors testifies to their affinity with Stoic theories of language 
which dealt with the relationship between thought and thing, or vocal logos 
and intelligible /ogos, and played a major role in their psychological allegorisa- 
tions of scripture.167 As we shall see, by his own rhetorical framing, Chrysostom 


of this word in the Syriac that indicates the whole explanation, including the onomas- 
tic interpretation, is taken from Eusebius. I have been able to find only one case where 
Diodore makes an onomastic explanation (seemingly) independent of Eusebius: Diodore, 
Coisl. 306,812 (CCSG 15.284): ‘Laisan ... for Dan lies at the end of their entire land’ (Adioav 
… XEîrot yàp Y) Adv £oxd naang Ts we aùtâyv), cf. the loose correspondence in Eusebius 
of Caesarea, Onom. A’ 645 (GCS NF 24.156,2-3): ‘a boundary of the part extending’ (öpıov 
ts 9mpobovc). The explanation is not in the Armenian version of Eusebius of Emesa's 
Commentary on Genesis. 

164 Ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, esp. 100-112; 133. Diodore cited the recentiores four more times 
than Eusebius of Emesa. These authors do explain obscure place-names and proper nouns 
in terms of their Semitic meanings. But Eusebius appears to have done this primarily 
from the basis of his own knowledge of the recentiores, Hebrew, and Syriac, and not the 
Eusebian traditions with whom he rarely agrees. One such case of agreement is Euse- 
bius of Emesa, Cat. 1158 (TEG 3.165): Just as the Hebrew says, “until the swallowing" (6 
"EBpotoc obtw Agvet «we Th xatanıovons»), cf. Jerome, Interp. Hebr. Nom. s.v. Bale (CCSL 
72/1.62): rushing down or swallowing' (praecipitans sive devorans). Jerome adds a similar 
comment (Bala autem interpretatur absorpta) in his translation of Eusebius of Caesarea, 
Onom. Z' 193 (GCS NF 24.515,15). But as ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 313 remarks, this parallel 
notwithstanding, ‘It is not necessary to assume that Eusebius used the Onomasticon of his 
Caesarean namesake’. 

165  Neuscháfer Origenes, 1:145-146; Martens, Origen, 54-55; cf. Guinot, ‘L’ exégése allégorique, 
101; R.P.C. Hanson, ‘Interpretations of Hebrew Names in Origen’, vc 10.2 (1956) 103-123, 
esp. 106-107. 

166 J.M. Rogers, Didymus the Blind and the Alexandrian Christian Reception of Philo, SPM 8 
(Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical Literature, 2017), 125-141, esp. 140. For Philo's role in Chris- 
tian onomastic interpretation, particularly Origen, see D.T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian 
Literature: A Survey, CRI 3 (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1993), 181-182; for Jerome, see 316-319. In 
his translation of Eusebius's Onomasticon, Jerome, Interp. Hebr. nom. pro. (CCEL 72/1.591— 
60,3), says that Philo, too, had a book on Hebrews names. 

167 D. Robertson, Word and Meaning in Ancient Alexandria. Theories of Language from Philo 
to Plotinus. (London: Routledge, 2008); Martens, Origen, 55. Dionysius Thrax, Ars. Gramm. 
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favored onomastic interpretations when mentioning Semitic languages, blur- 
ring the lines with the study of alternative versions championed by his prede- 
cessors. Remarkably, the contents of his interpretations have much in common 
with Alexandrian resources. 


34 Onomastic Interpretation and the Homilies on Genesis 

Onomastic interpretation played a considerable role in Chrysostom's methods 
of biblical interpretation. Although he viewed the Greek bible as a providen- 
tial means for reaching the whole of the known world with the gospel, in his 
Antiochene Homily 2 on the Obscurity of the Old Testament, he understood pre- 
cisely this universal spread as a ‘cause [aittov] of its obscurity [8voxoA(ac ]-168 
More specifically, in likely-Antiochene works, he recognized that the feature of 
name changes in the bible was an obstacle for comprehension and therefore an 
opportunity for bringing out deeper meanings below the surface. He addressed 
this in a micro-sermon series, wherein traditions of onomastic interpretations 
feature prominently.!® At one point, for example, he discusses the different 
meanings of the names Abram and Abraham, which reoccurs in his Homily 
39 on Genesis and in Homily 2 on Isaiah.!”° To substantiate his interpretations, 


12 (GG 1/1.24,1-6) for the etymological analysis of the components of the noun, with dis- 
cussion in S. Menn, ‘The Stoic Theory of Categories Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 
17 (1999), 215-247. 

168 John Chrysostom, De proph. obsc. 2.2.34-56 (VS 12.116-117); cf. In ep. ad Heb. hom. 8 (EP 
7uod-1ub) and In Gen. hom. 4.4 (PG 53.42—44) for presentations of the providential trans- 
lation of the Septuagint. For contextualizing his account of this story in relation to that 
given in other patristic authors, see Harl in Harl-Dorival-Munnich, La Bible grecque, 294— 
295, ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 100-140 and A. Wasserstein—D,J. Wasserstein. The Legend of 
the Septuagint: From Classical Antiquity to Today (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2006), 10-128, esp. 125 on Chrysostom, though leaning too heavily on the primacy of 'the 
Greek paradigm’. 

169 John Chrysostom, In prin. Acta 4 (PG 51.97-112) + De mut. nom. hom. 1-2 (PG 51.132132) 
+ Sermo 9 in Gen. (PG 54.619-630). The remaining De mut. nom. hom. 3-4 may not be 
definitively ascribed to this series, because De mut. nom. hom. 4.3 (PG 51.148): tote än 
TRE NUEPAS dAoxApou ntp Tod óvóporvoc [IIot)Aov] GieAéyEnv uövov, clearly connects De 
mut. nom. hom. 3-4 to a series ‘on the name of Paul’ See Mayer, ‘The Sequence and 
Provenance' 179-180 and ibid. 'Les homélies de Jean Chrysostome: problémes concer- 
nant la provenance, l'ordre et la datation, RÉAug 52 (2006), 347-348 for further rea- 
soning on the separation of De mut. nom. hom. 3-4 from 1-2. See Mayer 'The Sequence 
and Provenance’, 176-177 for the interrelation of De mut. nom. hom. 1-2 and Sermo 9 in 
Gen. Finally, see Mayer ‘The Sequence and Provenance; 182-184 for the separation of In 
prin. Act 1-3 from 4 and the latter's connection to De mut. nom. hom. 1-2 * Sermo 9 in 
Gen. 

170 John Chrysostom, Sermo 9 in Gen. 3-5 (PG 54.624—628); In Gen. hom. 39.3 (PG 53.364); In 
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in these three likely-Antiochene works, he references what the names ‘mean’ 
(Eeunvedetat) in the Hebrew or Syriac languages. 

It is likely that Chrysostom focused on names and their interpretation be- 
cause the provision of onomastic interpretations is a habit of the biblical text 
itself. For instance, in Acts 9,40 Tabitha's name is ‘interpreted’ (Gtepumvevouévn) 
as Dorkas. This is a good case for viewing how such textual patterns attracted 
traditions of interpretation, for while Acts 9,40 does not explain the mean- 
ing of these names in more direct terms, Christian commentators regularly 
repeated the Dorkas interpretation when mentioning Tabitha as an example 
of almsgiving.!” In aetiological narratives, of course, the Septuagint text did 
give name-explanations as a matter of literary style.!72 Duped by his father-in- 
law, Jacob marries Leiah instead of his desired Rachel. He ends up with both 
as his wife, however, and ‘he loved Rachel more than Leiah' (Gen 29,30). But 
earlier God had promised Leiah that in response to her faithfulness he would 
make her fruitful and her descendants numerous (Gen 2815). Thus, when 
she conceives and gives birth to her sons, Reuben, Symeon, Levi, and Judah 
(Gen 29,33-35), the Biblical text provides corresponding onomastic interpre- 
tations based loosely on the etymology of their names according to pivotal 
scenes in Leiah's life: humiliation (Reuben), hearing (Symeon), favor (Levi), and 
confession (Judah). The text introduces the interpretations through formulas 
like ‘she called him Rouben, saying, “Because the Lord has seen my humilia- 


D 


tion”. Chrysostom took advantage of cases like these. ‘In the Hebrew language’ 


(EBpaxüch 8t éxto)), he surmises, ‘the name Symeon means “she was heard" .!7? 
But his resources and rhetorical application extends beyond restatement of the 
text. 

In Table 3 below I arrange all of his onomastic interpretations in the Hom- 
ilies on Genesis, excluding those explicitly given in the biblical text where the 
name occurs. I include examples which relate to context or rely on other bib- 


Oz. hom. 2.2.85-87 (SC 277.96). In the latter text, he mentions his own work zept ovoud- 
TOV. 

171 Origen, Hom. Jer. 19.13.43-45 (SC 238.228): 0 tag EAenuoodvas nohoas Taßıda, fe Epunveu- 
opévy Aéyexat Aopxds, xdtw oùx Hv, KM £y zéi Ömepww; Didymus, Cat. in Acta 9,40 (CGPNT 
3.167): Enpelwtéov tt xal rept yovancav duet có TOV LabyTELaV övopa xcd yj dla TS inw- 
vouias ... oc pa 0 Aopxác. 

172 H Ausloos-B. Lemmelijn-V. Kabergs. ‘The Study of Aetiological Wordplay as a Content- 
Related Criterion in the Characterisation of Lxx Translation Technique! in S. Kreuzer et 
al. (eds.), Die Septuaginta: Entstehung, Sprache, Geschichte, WUNT 286 (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2012), 273-294. 

173 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 56.4 (PG 54.491; FOC 87.126). 
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TABLE 3 Complete onomastic interpretations in the Homilies on Genesis 

Biblicalname Interpretation English translation Genesis PG; FOC 
"Aßpan. Tepang Traveler 1754-6 53.364; 82.380 
BofvAQv XOyyvctc Confusion 1,2 53.279; 82.230 
Zapd Avatoay Rising 38,30 54.535; 87.202 
"Ioxco IItepvyto óc Supplanting 25,26 54-452; 87.57 
Topanı 'Opàv Beöv Seeing god 32,28 54.509; 87.159 
Maxi Baothelav Kingdom 14,8 53.327; 82.315 
Natà RER Tossing 442-14 53.167; 82.36 
Nos "Av&ratvctc Relief 5,29 53.182; 82.62 
Lory Elonvyv Peace 14,18 53.327; 82.315 
Leder Aucanocdvnv Righteousness 14,18 53.327; 82.315 
@arex Meptopov Division 10,25 53.279; 82.230 
Dapéç ALOGXOTYV; MEPLOUÔS Breach; division 38,30 54.534; 87.202 
Youdoupavix T&v xpuntav yyvworns Diviner of secrets 4144-45 54.545; 87.220 


lical texts to provide interpretations, such as the quotation of Heb 7 in the con- 
text of Gen 15. In Column ı I provide the name envisioned in the biblical text. 
In Column 2 is Chrysostom’s interpretation of the name in Column 1. Column 3 
is Hill's Foc translation of the interpretation given in Column 2. Column 4 is 
the biblical text in which the name occurs, and Column 5 provides the ref- 
erences to the PG and Foc. In the following sections, I study these cases by 
first assessing the surrounding formulas, and then elaborating how Chrysostom 
amplifies them in contextual discourses and their relation to previous mod- 
els. 


3.2 Framing Onomastic Interpretations 

In several of the above cases, the Septuagint translator evidently endeavored 
to preserve original wordplay. While this facilitated onomastic interpretation, 
tools were still required for those without Hebrew to make the identifica- 
tion explicit. In Gen 10,25, for instance, we read that the land was 'divided 
up’ (éuepioôn) during the lifetime of Phalek. It would involve quite an infer- 
ential task to conclude that the substantial noun form of this verb given by 
Chrysostom (uepioudv) somehow may be selected for interpretation of the 
Hebrew name Phalek. More likely is that a source relating to or stemming 
from Josephus or Eusebius enabled him to see the connection and emphasize 
a concept already present in the biblical text that captures the narrative about 
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language division.!”4 Chrysostom brings out this impression of learned pat- 
terns, framing his onomastic interpretations with various references to word 
study. 

First, we may consider the interplay between expressions such as ‘interpret’ 
(&ppmvebst,, 7x),175 ‘signify’ (onuaivetv),176 or ‘employs some degree of etymol- 
ogy’ (ErunoAoyia tivi xéypntat),!77 and specification statements for the meaning, 
such as ‘which is’ (örtep éott). Indicative of his Antiochene context, Chrysos- 
tom relates these interpretations to the Hebrew (or Syriac), with expressions 
like ‘according to the Hebrew language’ (xat& thv 'Eßpaienv YAëTtav), as in the 
case of interpreting Abram (Gen 17,4-6) and Melchizedek (Gen 14,18),178 or 
the Hebrew ‘word’ (A££ic) Naid as ‘tossing’ (Gen 4,12-14).179 Eusebius of Emesa 
uses similar formulations in his Commentary on Genesis: ‘the Hebrew language‘; 
(5j ‘EBpatwv yA@oou); ‘a’ or ‘the’ Hebrew, which may refer to either informants 
(EBpatóc tic) about a Hebrew text or to an exegetical tradition; through these 
very informants, the Hebrew text itself (6 'EBpotoc / tò 'EBpotixóv / ‘according 
to, nuu Abpnwyjywd).!80 But to what, exactly, is Chrysostom referring when he 
mentions Semitic languages? 

From the vantage point of his wider œuvre, the mention of the Hebrew lan- 
guage is almost sure indication that he was relying on some onomastic source. 
On six occasions he references word meanings in the Hebrew language’ (on 
"EBpoibxf] puvÿ / yAwtty), and these are not textual variants but onomastic inter- 
pretations, such as the meaning of Beliar as 'apostate' (2 Cor 6,15) and Seraphim 
as ‘flaming mouth’ (Isa 6,2).!®! Sometimes these merge with the Syriac lan- 
guage, as in the interpretation of Noah as ‘relief’ in the Sermon 9 on Genesis, 
where ‘the one relieving’ is Nia in Syriac, which he says corresponds to the noun 


174 The pepicpov reading is found in Eusebius of Caesarea, Onom. B' 191 (GCS NF 24.49); Jose- 
phus, Ant. Jud. 1.17-118 (FIO 1.27,16-28,1). 

175 E.g. John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 20.1 (PG 53.167); 21.5 (53.182); 35.5 (53.327); 51.1 (54.452); 
58.2 (54.509); 62.2 (54.534); 63.4 (54.545). 

176 Ibid. 30.4 (PG 53.279). 

177 Ibid., 35.5 (PG 53.327-328; FOC 82.315). 

178 Ibid., 35.5 (PG 53.327); 39.3 (PG 53.364). 

179 Ibid. 20.1 (PG 53167). 

180  TerHaar Romeny, Syrian, 49—52; Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. pro. (TEG 15.24). 

181 John Chrysostom, In ep. ii ad Cor. hom. 13 (EP 3153e): Beliar as ‘apostate’ (dnootdmv); 
Comm. Isa. 6.2.50—51 (SC 304.262) Seraphim as ‘flaming mouth’ (£unupa otöuarta); In Matt. 
2 (MT119a):Jesus as in the Greek language means savior (owtp), ‘to save his people; In ep. 
ii ad Cor. hom. 26 (EP 3.2696): Satan as ‘the one lying in opposition’ (6 &vtuceipevoc); ibid. 
in In sanct. Eust. 3 (PG 50.603); Sermo 9 in Gen. 5 (PG 54.628): Noah as 'the one resting' 
(dvaradwv). 
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form, ‘relief’.!®? The matter of his references to ‘the Hebrew’ as marking textual 
variants is difficult, as the majority of the cases (x37) in his attributed œuvre 
come from his Commentary on the Psalms (PG 55).18? In three cases outside 
this work, however, he references textual variants according to the Hebrew (6 
"EBpotoc) and equivocates this reading with the Syriac (6 Xópoc), indicating that 
he drew the readings, albeit imprecisely, from an (Antiochene?) source such as 
Eusebius of Emesa.!*4 Thus, when he references the ‘Hebrew language’ in his 
Homilies on Genesis, he is referring to onomastic sources, but it is likely that he 
received some variant readings second-hand. Chrysostom frames these sources 
aslearned contemporaries with whom he could consult. Material from the Gen- 
esis homilies may be brought together with his other works to elaborate. 

He is clear about this, when, in Homily 4 on Genesis, after explaining that 
the Greek word 'heaven' is idiomatically spoken in the plural in Hebrew, he 
enlists both ‘those who know’ (£ntotänevor) Hebrew and Syriac as ‘agreeing’ 


182 John Chrysostom, Sermo 9 in Gen. 5 (PG 54.628). 

183 See Chapter 2, n. go for discussion of attribution problems. 

184 John Chrysostom, Comm. Isa. 7.8.37-38 (SC 304.330): Just as the Hebrew and Syrian do not 
say “bees” but “wasps” CO Züpos xat ó 'Egpotioc, óc pact, où A&youct, ueA(ccag, Ad, Xpf)xac); 
In ep. ii ad Cor. hom. 3.6 (EP 3.44): 'The Syrian says, "Now that you have known", which is 
to human beings’ CO uëu Xópoc anal, Nov éyvapioas, routéort, tots &v8pwnois). I include in 
this numeration In ep. ad Heb. hom. 22 (EP 7.251103): ‘It says that “Fire descended and 
consumed the sacrifices”; instead of “He Looked on Abel, and upon his sacrifice,” the Syr- 
ian says, "And He burned up [the sacrifices]”’ (Aeyeraı mop xexeA90v avaraßelv tàç Ovotoc, 
avri yàp x00 "Exi "AfeA énéAeye, xai èri tac 9ucíag adtod, 6 Ebpos, «Kal Evenüpicev», einev). 
This last reading is a confusion; évenvptoev is the reading of Theodotion (Hexapla ad loc., 
FIELD 1:17). Ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 225 and 320 shows that for the first two, Chrysos- 
tom witnesses the same traditions as Eusebius of Emesa but as his manner of quotation 
is imprecise, we cannot specify further his source. If genuine, to these Syriac references 
we may add Expos. In Ps. XLVII 3 (PG 55.226a), where alongside the Lxx ‘day of wrath, the 
Chrysostom text gives the following alternatives: the ‘other’ (doc) has ‘evil’ (rovnpoô), and 
‘the Syrian has Rah’ (6 Züpog, 'P&). See ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 82-83 for the conclusion 
that all Syriac bible readings from Genesis in Greek patristic authors likely derive from 
Eusebius of Emesa or else an unknown Antiochene source. Field, Origenis Hexaplorum, 1: 
LXXVII surmised that the one Syriac reading he had recovered in Chrysostom was really 
a lapsu graphico for the Hebrew. The case of Comm. Isa 7.8.37 mentioned above, however, 
escaped his notice. Outside of Genesis, the picture is more complex for the sources of Anti- 
ochene Syriac readings. Theodoret seems to know Syriac independently, see H. Lehmann, 
'Evidence of the Syriac bible Translation of the Old Testament—as Evidenced around the 
Middle of the Fourth Century (in Eusebius of Emesa)’, Scandinavian Journal of the Old Tes- 
tament 1 (1987), 66-86. But figures like Theodore and Apollinarius who cite ‘the Syrian' a 
few times in their prophet commentaries likely relied on earlier, untraceable Antiochene 
traditions (Guinot, ‘La fortune’ 218). Devreesse, Théodore, 57, supposed that Theodore had 
some form of the Hexapla. But this would not explain the 6 Xópoc readings in Theodore's 
Commentary on the Psalms and on the Prophets. 
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(ovvonoAoyoöcı) on this point.!8° He spoke this way elsewhere in his work. 
"Those who have used [xeypnuévor] the Syriac language’ know a helpful elucida- 
tion and paraphrase of ‘Raka’ in Mt 5,38.186 In explaining the interpretation of 
Zorobabel, ‘those who know [toaat] the Syriac language’ can confirm that this 
name means 'he was produced there, an interesting case of genuine etymo- 
logical interpretation used to refute his contemporary, Theodore.!8” Theodore 
had taken Mic 5,1-2 as a reference ‘concerning Zorobabel' (nepi tod Zopoßd- 
Be) and found that only one part of the text ‘might be harmonized’ (&puöceiev 
äv) with David's descendants./8 Citing these exact expressions in his Homily 7 
on Matthew Chrysostom ‘puts to shame’ the restrictive view, affirming that the 
whole pericope refers to Christ. An onomastic tradition in reference to the Syr- 
iac language thereby supports his engagement with a controversial non-literal 
interpretation. 

Another way Chrysostom references his consulted sources is with the ex- 
pression ‘those experienced’ (éunetpot). When giving his interpretation of 
Abram as ‘traveler’ in Homily 39 on Genesis, ‘those experienced’ in the Hebrew 
language provide him this meaning.!$? Elsewhere, though, when rehearsing 
this same interpretation of Abram, he attributes his knowledge to those ‘expe- 


185 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 4.4 (PG 53.43). 

186 John Chrysostom, In Matt. hom.16 (HM 1.228). According to Chrysostom’s use of this tra- 
dition, Raka is nota term of violation but ‘neglect’ (dAtywetac), as in saying ‘Away with you, 
tell this to such a person’. 

187 John Chrysostom, In Matt. hom. 7 (HM 1.88c): 8t& Tò &xet onapfivaı. Enelpw is a regular 
translation for Yat, e.g. Gen 1,11; 47,23; Nm 17,2; Zech 10,9. This is a rare etymology: it is 
not given in any onomastic tradition known to F. Wutz, Onomastica Sacra. Untersuchun- 
gen zum Liber Interpretationis nominum hebraicorum des Hl. Hieronymus, 2 vols., TU 411-2 
(Leipzig, 1914), where the entries for Zorobabel derive the name from Baer, and ovyxd- 
JEU. 

188 Theodore, Comm. in Mic. ad 51-2 (GO 5/1.213,23), where the prophecy is ‘clearly spo- 
ken of Zorobabel' (Shov ...nepi tod ZopoBaBer), but the fulfillment (Exßacıv) is in Christ. 
Theodore finds that one part of the prophetic text ‘would clearly apply’ (eüônAov ... &ppó- 
getev dv) to David's descendants, the kings of Israel. When Chrysostom In Matt. hom. 7 
(HM 1.88c) speaks ‘concerning Zorobabel’ (nepi tod ZopoßaßerN), the issue is about how, 
if Mic 51-2 referred to Zorobabel alone, one part of the text ‘may apply’ (&ppöceıev dv) to 
another, namely the mention of the messianic figure's birthplace and the time frame 'from 
the beginning’. LN. Guinot, ‘La cristallisation d'un différend: Zorobabel dans l’exégèse 
de Théodore de Mopsueste et de Théodoret de Cyr, Augustinianum 24 (1984), 527—547, 
esp. 263-265 studies Theodore's attempt to maintain the applications to both Zorobabel 
and Christ. Following Chrysostom, Theodoret insisted, in the form of anti-Jewish polemic, 
that Zorobabel was a type of Christ. 

189 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 39.3 (PG 53.364). 
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rienced’ rather in the Syriac language.!?? Consistency of interpretation but 
inconsistency of attributed source is telling of a scholastic context that Chry- 
sostom loosely reproduced. Further, it is people 'experienced in many lan- 
guages' that are his authorities for stating that it is impossible to retain clarity 
when translating the Old Testament from Hebrew to Greek.!?! In Homily 2 on 
the Changing of Names, he again references these 'experienced' persons when 
discussing the ‘answer’ (voi) to some ‘questions’ (&ytuata) about the begin- 
ning of the bible.?? These questions concern names. First, what is the meaning 
of Adam? Answer: ‘of the earth’ (yYviov) ‘of the dust’ (yoixóc). Second, what is 
the meaning of Eden? ‘One should inquire [&tepwtätw] of those experienced 
[éureipous] in the Hebrew language’. For then it would be found, he goes on, 
that this name means ‘virgin earth’ (rap8évos yf), a known onomastic tradition 
which explains the fertility of the garden of Eden.!?? Here, the combination of 
questions-and-answers with precise adaptation of onomastic traditions pro- 
vides a dimension of research to Chrysostom's argument. 


3.3 Making Meaning with Onomastic and Exegetical Traditions 
In general, Chrysostom provides an onomastic interpretation when it can act as 
a synecdoche for the narrative at hand. His method is to find an interpretation 
that embodies what he sees as an important pneumonic device for capturing 
the thrust of the moral lesson. As he puts it in Homily 51 on Genesis, ‘by inter- 
preting each name precisely, you will find in every case some hint [aivırrouevnv] 
being given’1% Names have the capacity to represent one ‘forefront’ or ‘heading’ 
(uETwrov) or to be the ‘reminder’ (bréuwais) of the significance of the whole 
passage.195 

Often, we can locate Chrysostom’s sources in proximity to known onomas- 
tic traditions, but the complexity of these cases varies. Sometimes the matter 
is simpler and reported offhand. Take for instance his mention that Phalek 
(Gen 10,25) means ‘division’, for Eber, Phalek’s father, ‘retained the same lan- 
guage as he had before’ the collapse of the Babel tower—implying that Hebrew 
endured the split and continued to Abram’s lineage, an idea stemming from an 


190 Ibid., Sermo 9 in Gen. 3 (PG 54.625). 

191 Ibid., De proph. obsc. 2.2.30-34 (VS 12.116); Léonas, Recherches, 98; Harl, ‘L’«obscurité»’, 336. 

192 John Chrysostom, De mut. nom. hom. 2.3 (PG 51129). 

193 Josephus, Ant. Jud. 1.34 (F10 110,12); Ps.-Gregory Thaumaturgus, In ann. Sanct., PG 10.1152. 

194 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 511 (PG 54.452; FOC 87.58). 

195 Ibid. 20.1 (PG 53.167; FOC 82.36); in 63.4 (PG 54.545), Psomthamphanech is the ‘enduring 
reminder’ (ômvexÿ) Thv uvnunv); In Oz. hom. 2.3.12-14 (SC 277.96): light on a lampstand, 
which is placed at the forefront of the text so as to prefigure [netwnou t&v gou udran mpo- 
runoöct] the consulat [the subject] and thereby clarify all that follows’. 
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apocryphal account known to Diodore and Chrysostom alike.!9?6 Similarly, his 
knowledge of Jacob’s name as ‘supplanting’ is shared by Didymus, but the two 
make very different use of this idea.?7 However, on the other hand, complex 
engagements with exegetical traditions are envisaged to connect to Chrysos- 
tom's onomastic interpretations. 

Like in his confrontation of Theodore's exegesis of the Zorobabel pericope, 
the perspective of Chrysostom's interpretation of names shows that he is will- 
ing to view entire passages or pericopes as referencing a single non-literal (often 
Christological or ecclesial) subject, verging at points on what Bucur has called 
the 're-envisioned' bible. In the Homilies on Genesis, Chrysostom enacted this 
rewriting by identifying biblical names which functioned as a ‘type’ (Tünog) of 
things to come, or referencing the New Testament events as ‘strong’ (icydv) 
over their Old Testament counterparts.!98 For example, when he comes to the 
names of Phares and Zara (Gen 38,30), he sees ‘prefigured’ (mpodtetumobto) 
the structure of the elder ceding place to the younger. He understands this 
to mean Jewish legal obedience ‘ceding place’ (broxwpñoavtos) to the way of 
life of the Church I99 He starts with Phares, who is born first. The priority of 


196 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 30.4 (PG 53.279; FOC 82.230). Dorival, ‘Le patriarche Héber, 
194—201 shows that an apocryphal text is at work in Chrysostom’s understanding. In a text 
attributed to John Chrysostom, Synopsis Scripturae sacrae, PG 56.315, Eber’s language is 
Hebrew (yAàcca ‘EBpaixy), an epynomous connection based on what ‘an account holds’ 
(PG 56.318, Aöyog £x&). The authenticity of this text is discussed in G. Dorival, ‘La Protheó- 
ria de la Synopse de Jean Chrysostome, Theologische Zeitschrift 62 (2006), 222-247. The 
relation of Eber to the Hebrew people and the Hebrew language is noted in some ono- 
mastic traditions, Wutz, Onomastica sacra, 1:82; 11:686, also known to Diodore, Coisl. 168 
(CCSG 15.164-165); cf. Anonymous, Cat. 860 (TEG 2.214). For a survey of patristic debate 
about whether Hebrew was the original language of humanity, see Eskhult, ‘The Primeval 
Language’. A glimpse into the ideological reasons for deploying such argumentation is 
in Eusebius of Caesarea, Praep. Ev. 10.14.2 (GCS 43/1.609,15-17), who places Heber and 
the Hebrew language on the side of pre-Mosaic humanity, revered and pious men: ‘The 
Hebrews, both Heber and Abram, from whom [come] ... the men ancient and friendly- 
with-god' (EBpatwv, "EBep te xal ABpadu, dp’ dv ... Beopladv te xol rañarðv dvdpHv). 

197 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 51.1 (PG 54.452; FOC 87.57), where the name ‘foretells’ (po- 
avapwvncıv) as an oracle what is to come; Didymus, Comm. Ps. 294,30-31 (PTA 12.26), 
where with the ad loc. Psalter text, an allegory about deception is elaborated, as when 
the ‘man of peace’ (Lxx-Ps 41,10) ends up as a deceiver. 

198 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 511 (PG 54.452); 35.5 (PG 53.328); In Heb. hom. 17 (EP 7.207c- 
d); Pizzolato, ‘Lantitypo’, 188; LN. Guinot, ‘L'école exégétique d' Antioche et ses relations 
avec Origéne’ in L. Perrone (ed.), Origeniana Octava. Origen and the Alexandrian Tradition, 
vol. 11, BETL 164b (Leuven: Peeters, 2003), 1164—1165; ibid., ‘La typologie comme système 
herméneutique! in Figures de l’Ancien Testament chez les Pères, CBP 2 (Strasburg: Centre 
d'Analyse et de Documentation patristiques, 1989), 1-34. 

199 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 62.2 (PG 54.534). 
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Phares is signified by his name, which Chrysostom says means ‘breach’ (8ta- 
xor) or ‘division’ (ueptou6ç). Next to this Chrysostom juxtaposes the name of 
Phares’ brother, Zara, which according to our preacher means ‘sunrise’ (&va- 
To). Following an onomastic tradition, for Chrysostom Zara takes a messianic 
sense. This onomastic tradition derived dvatoAy from nny based on other mes- 
sianic texts like Zech 3,6, where the Hebrew means ‘branch’, or ‘growth’ or even 
'glow'29? For Chrysostom the fact that Zara appears to be born first, but is actu- 
ally born second, is an indication of the original primacy but delayed coming or 
‘rising’ ofthe Church from the initial form of Jewish legal obedience. With Euse- 
bius of Caesarea, he shares this rare interpretation of Zara as ‘rising’ (&vatoAN), 
which Eusebius of Emesa does not discuss in his comments on the passage.201 

Onomastic traditions supported some of Chrysostom's direct Christological 
reflections as well. After wrestling with the mysterious divine character, Jacob, 
at this point in the narrative named Israel, claims that he has 'seen God face- 
to-face' (Gen 32,38). Chrysostom says this is justified because the name Israel 
means 'seeing God, which is to say that he was 'privileged to see God, insofar as 
it is possible for a human being to see him’? It is a premonition that one day 
God would take on human form and liberate all human nature. But until then, 
he was in the habit of ‘manifesting to each of them in the form of an appearance 
[Ev oynparı pavtactac |’.208 To explain this historical feature of divine revelation 
he cites LXX-Os 12,1, ‘I multiplied visions and by the hands of the prophets I 


200 Harlin Harl-Dorival-Munnich, La Bible grecque des Septante, 219—222; cf. J. Lust, Messian- 
ism and the Septuagint. Collected Essays, BETL 178 (Leuven: Peeters, 2004), 42-46, esp. 45; 
G. Bertram, Praeparatio Evangelica in der Septuaginta, VT 7 (1957) 225-249. 

201 Eusebius of Caesarea, Q. Ev. 7.4-5 (SC 523.140-142); see Chapter 8 for demonstration that 
Chrysostom follows Eusebius of Caesarea's exegesis of this passage. 

202 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 58.2 (PG 54.510; FOC 87.159). Gregory of Nyssa, In Cant. 
8 (GNO 6.246,5-10) develops this theme considerably around the paradox of seeing in 
darkness, knowledge in the ignorance of the incomprehensible divinity, with discussion 
in M. Laird, Gregory of Nyssa and the Grasp of Faith: Union, Knowledge and Divine Presence, 
OECS (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 84, 134, and M. Canévet, Grégoire de Nysse 
et l'herméneutique biblique. Étude des rapports entre le langage et la connaissance de Dieu, 
EAA 99 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1983), 340. In face of the onomastic interpretation of Jacob, 
similar reflections to Chrysostom are offered by Eusebius of Caesarea, Praep. Ev. 11.6.31 
(GCs 43/2.18,12-13). 

203 john Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 58.2 (PG 54.510; FOC 87160, mod.). Lampe, Lexicon, 1471a 
notes mainly pejorative sense of the term gavtacia such as ‘fantasy’, but in the present 
context, this is too harsh. Presently, I use ‘appearance’ to emphasize Chrysostom’s point in 
the context of this passage, which is that this divine appearance in the Jacob / Isaac narra- 
tive occurred in a distinctive way from the Incarnation but is not to be viewed in a negative 
light. My choice is distinguished from Os 12,11, ‘visions’ (öpdoeıc), quoted by Chrysostom 
in the following line. 
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was made an object of comparison’204 When the divine says of himself that ‘I 
was made an object of comparison’ (wuorwOyv), Chrysostom understands this as 
the process of God presenting himself in appearances to the patriarchs and the 
prophets throughout the Old Testament.205 Invoked by the onomastic interpre- 
tation of Israel, for Chrysostom God appears here according to ‘illusion’ (pavra- 
ata). Next to this he juxtaposes the ‘appearance’ of the Incarnation. When the 
divine took flesh, he did so ‘not by appearance, not seemingly’ (où qavcacíq, 
ovde doxoet), ‘but in truth’ (OM &AnBeix).206 The notion of analogous compar- 
ison invoked by the prophet Hosea does not apply to the Incarnation. In this, 
Chrysostom uses the language of the contemporary Christological controversy 
of his day to explain these biblical texts. Discussions in Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Chrysostom's mentor Diodore, some of which overlapped, are instructive 
for viewing this picture.2°’ Gregory insisted that the Word of God assumed 
the same ‘passible flesh’ (naðytòv copxt) as humanity, while being impassible 
by divinity’ (&naðñ deömri), and so ‘entirely man’ (oç &v6pwros) and entirely 
God.?98 On the same topic, Diodore claimed that when the Word assumed this 
flesh, the result, as he thought suggested by Phil 2,7, was that he appeared ‘like 
a human’ (345 «y r).??? In using the ideas implied by the onomastic inter- 
pretation of Israel, Chrysostom links his discussion to wider debates about how 


204 E.Bons-J.Joosten-S. Kessler, Osée BA 23/1 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 2002), 152 for this trans- 
lation. 

205 Harlin Harl-Dorival-Munnich, La Bible grecque, 307-308. 

206 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 58.2 (PG 54.510). He makes a similar point earlier in the 
series; see ibid., 1.3 (PG 53.24): ‘So that it would not be supposed that he arrived in appear- 
ance [8ox/jcei], and did not take up flesh, apart from [£&w] the nature of our human situ- 
ation [dvOportvrc |’. 

207 For recent contextual accounts of this interchange, see A. Hofer, Christ in the Life and 
Teaching of Gregory of Nazianzus, OECS (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 146- 
147; Ch. Beeley, 'The Early Christological Controversy: Apollinarius, Diodore, and Gregory 
Nazianzen, vc 65.4 (2011), 376-407 and G. Voisin, L’Apollinarisme. Étude historique, lit- 
téraire et dogmatique sur le début des controverses christologiques au Tv siècle (Leuven: 
Peeters, 1901), 285-290. 

208 Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep. 1011415 (SC 208.42). 

209 Diodore, Flor. Cod. Add. 12156, $ 14 (BEHR, 178); see discussion of this aspect of the debate 
in Beeley, ‘Controversy’, 391. Behr’s rendering of ex315 «e c as ‘mere appearance’ pushes 
too far; it is literally ‘according to a man’ or ‘as far as a man’. We have seen, however, that 
surrounding this conversation, such an expression was entirely in place. R.A. Greer, ‘The 
Antiochene Christology of Diodore of Tarsus’, JThS 17.2 (1966), 333 discusses Diodore's 
denial of the notion that the relationship of the Word to the assumed flesh may be likened 
to the relationship between body and soul. Compare the present discussion of Phil 2,7, 
to Theodore, Hom. Cat. 8,55 (ST 145.193): 'Thus he is connatural with David and that 
which comes from his descendance’ (ua x5 madure ung mai (01 m» won). 
Theodore, of course, makes this statement in reference to the human nature connoted 
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the divine appearances may be understood. He seems to take a line against his 
mentor, distinguishing between divine appearances that are according to like- 
ness and that which is an actual divine manifestation, the Incarnation. 

Name-interpretations where evidently central to Chrysostom's achievement 
of non-literal readings, and he often chose cases where developed exegeti- 
cal and theological traditions could provide creative material with which to 
expand and apply across other layers of particular discourses. A more detailed 
case study of a homily dedicated almost entirely to the significance of names 
will illustrate this. 


3.4 Case Study: Homily 20 on Genesis 

In what follows I summarize Homily 20 on Genesis from Chrysostom's per- 
spective, with PG 53 references in parenthesis as with the previous case stud- 
ies. I then discuss the recurring emphasis on naming throughout the homily. 
Chrysostom finds 'deeper' meanings within a few names that provide a coher- 
ent thread for the narrative of Cain's wandering and the ensuing genealogy, 
some of whom are cases of Christian virtue exhibited in Old Testament char- 
acters. 

The texts treated in this homily cover Gen 4116-27. After Cain has murdered 
his brother Abel, a divine curse announces on him 'seven vengeances' and he 
is banished from the presence of God to roam the land of Naid, across from 
Eden (45-16). A genealogical narrative ensues, listing entries stemming from 
Cain's line such as Enoch, Mathousala (4,18), and Iobel and Ioubal who are said 
to relate to metallurgists, tent-dwellers, and inventors of music (4,20-21). From 
this considerable company, Lamek speaks out, admitting that he killed Cain 
(4,24). Meanwhile, it seems, Adam and Eve conceive a third child, Seth, who in 
turn conceives Enosh. Enosh's name indicates that the divine continues to be 
present to humanity (4,25-26). 


3.4.1 Summary of Homily 20 

Picking up where we left off earlier today, the Creator instills knowledge of good 
and evil in our nature, and this is reflected in our mindset (166)—whereby 
Cain's and Abel’s sacrifices were measured in God's eyes. Pay attention very 


by Phil 2,7, and in distinction from the divine nature. Tonneau-Devreesse gloss es 
Ac as duoovotos. L. Pirot, L'oeuvre exégétique de Théodore de Mopsueste. (Rome: Institut 
biblique, 1913), 62-70 provides a still useful overview of Theodore's Christology, with a 
more recent incorporation of Syriac material in A. Kofsky-S. Ruzer, 'Shaping Christology 
in a Hermeneutical Context: Theodore of Mopsuestia's Endeavor in Face of Contempora- 
neous Challenges, Adamantius 19 (2013) 256-275. 
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carefully and you will see how Cain's choices and his consequences are dealt 
with in the following generations. But right away, you can see it: the Hebrew 
word Naid means tossing, so Cain is left to wander in fear and trembling. 

When it says that Cain had a wife (Gen 4,17), we can preclude an objec- 
tion someone might bring to this text and suppose that he married his sister, 
which was permissible given the circumstances (167). Speaking of women, it is 
remarkable that the genealogy mentions Noeman (4,21), Thobel's sister, next to 
coppersmiths and others. Women will play a crucial role here because of their 
sons' names, under which are deep meanings (168). You can get a sense of the 
importance of these details when we consider that Lamech confessed his sin 
(4,24), comparing his own crimes to those of Cain (169). But in his providential 
care, God has mercy on those who ask for forgiveness and confess their faults— 
just as we do in our church and just as is reflected in our lawcourts (169-171). 

Seth's name, too, is important (172): it is a monument to God's favor on his 
mindset and his curse on Cain's fratricide. But Seth was not able to give his own 
son Enosh the natural favor of birthright. All the more remarkable, then, is the 
fact that as the text states, his name 'invokes the name of the Lord God' (4,26). 
This meansthatthe true divine lineage is accomplished through the right use of 
free will, not the material benefits that a good family name can give you (172). In 
fact, placing stock in such things usually runs one into the ground with avarice 
(173). It would be better to practice almsgiving. 


3.4.2 Making Names, Creating Memory 
Chrysostom interprets Naid, the place where Cain goes after being condemned 
to wander the earth away from the presence of God (Gen 4,16), as 'tossing' 
(o&hos). Chrysostom places this word into a memorable glossing construction, 
‘of tossing and trembling’ (tod o&Aov xai tod 1pópov).?1? The Septuagint gives 
clues that this relates to Cain's spiritual condition, as it states that he will always 
be ‘groaning’ (otévwv) and ‘trembling’ (tpéuwv) (Gen 4412-14). The onomastic 
tradition of ‘tossing’ thereby provides an emphasis on the physical condition 
to which Cain is subjected as part of his banishment from Eden. Chrysostom 
views this as a mnemonic device, as he states that this condition is not only 
‘a reminder’ (bréuvnoi) to him but ‘to all future generations’. Naid, after all, is 
across from Eden; Cain will never forget paradise lost. 

Like Chrysostom, Eusebius of Emesa ultimately gives two words that gloss 
Cain's condition, which he reports as the readings of Theodotion and Sym- 
machus, ‘the one tossing about’ (coAevógevoc) and ‘unstable’ (äxaréotatov).211 


210 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 20.1 (PG 53.167; FOC 82.36). 
211 Eusebius of Emesa apud Procopius, Ecl. Gen. ad 412 (GCS NF 22.168,10); Cat. 536 (TEG 2.30) 
and the Armenian (TEG 15.82). 
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Chrysostom gave c&Aoc, not the participial form, and he does not seem to have 
known Eusebius's &xatdotatoy; it is more likely he draws from a common group 
witnessed by Philo, Didymus, and Eusebius of Caesarea who give the single 
word odAoc.212 

The way Chrysostom's ‘tossing’ fits into his wider discourse purposes be- 
comes clear when focusing on the other exegetical traditions at work in Homily 
20 on Genesis. Following the tragedy of Abel's murder, the procemium empha- 
sizes the knowledge ‘in our nature’ (tH Yuet£pa qücst) of the natural law, ‘our 
faculty of free will’ (witeEoucious nds), and discernment (xataxptvet) between 
good and evil, of which the primary ethical measurement is ‘of our mindset’ 
(yvauns THs Quetépas).218 Natural law is a major theme in the Homilies on Gen- 
esis, and it extends beyond adoption of generic Stoic ethical categories and, 
for example, family law, and into his understanding of the development of 
human history, such as the arts, metal technologies, and sciences, mentioned 
in the pericope of Gen 4419-22 in the present homily.?!^ Actually, this homily 
is a remarkable convergence of the various dimensions in which the natural 
law functions as the creator's benevolent gift to ensure the preservation of the 
human race in the midst of what very well could have been collapse. 

Exegetical traditions help Chrysostom magnify particular details which con- 
tribute to this aim. Having set the tone of minute study with his explanation of 
Naid, he urges his audience to look ‘with detail’ (età cxpipe(oc) at the next 
words, those of Gen 4,17 which describe Cain conceiving a son with his wife. 
'Someone might say' that Scripture contradicts itself here, as there was no prior 
mention of a woman. This did not seem to be a problem for Eusebius of Emesa 
and Diodore, but Didymus knows itas a zetema. Both Didymus and Chrysostom 
explain that Cain married a sister, polygamy justified due to ensure 'succes- 
sion’ of the human race.?/5 The common points of explanation signify shared 
sources or mutual exchange. While this is not a report of the Rabbinic tradition 
of the twin sisters of Cain and Abel,?!6 it is an interesting point of convergence 


212 Philo, Cherub. 12 (PAO 1.172,25-173,1); Didymus, In Gen. 135,27 (SC 233.314); Eusebius of 
Caesarea, Onom. v' 724 (GCS NF 24.175); cf. Rogers, Didymus the Blind, 139 and Wutz, Ono- 
mastica sacra, 1:421. 

213 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 20.1 (PG 53166). 

214 C.A. Bozinis, ‘The Natural Law in John Chrysostom’, in de Wet-Mayer (eds.), Revisioning 
John Chrysostom, 493—524, esp. 498—506. 

215 Details in Chapter 8. The tradition does not appear to be known to Gennadius, Coisl. 
127,32-33 (CCSG 15.131). 

216 Explored admirably in Grypeou-Spurling, The Book of Genesis in Late Antiquity, Rabbinic 
reception 101-108, Christian reception, 121-127. On 123 n. 77 it is mentioned that like Didy- 
mus and Chrysostom, Diodore also knows the sister tradition, but I was unable to find the 
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over speculative Aggada-style on which Chrysostom could agree with Alexan- 
drian sources, a surprising use of 'silent-scheme' exegesis that was eschewed 
at points by other Antiochenes (and, of course, at points, by Chrysostom him- 
self).?!7 Rhetorically, it heightens the importance of attending to specific details 
which might otherwise be easy to pass over, and so reinforces his overall argu- 
ment with subtle but fixated points. 

Further, Gen 449-22 unravels Cains genealogy: emergent coppersmiths, 
metalworkers, cities, and the mention of women in the genealogy. Chrysos- 
tom identifies this pericope as focused on ‘names’ (óvóporca). Around quota- 
tions of the texts and small glosses, he crams the passage full of rhetorical cues 
for heightened attention and exegetical study: verbal expressions such as 'con- 
sider’ (oxônet), ‘give me your attention’ (ovvreivate uot tv dıdvorav) ‘it has taught 
us’ (Edtda&ev nuâs), let us ‘search out with clarity’ (Stepevvyoapevous petà oapn- 
velas); questions such as ‘what is this novelty and paradox’ (ti tò xatvóv xoi 
rapddokov); precision and meaning statements such as ‘accuracy’ (äxpiBerav), 
‘benefit’ (w@éAetav), ‘the hidden treasure’ (tov Eyrexpuunevov 0nootupóv), ‘the tiny 
words’ (tots Bpoyéct pjuactv).218 Some of these cues emerge in relation to the 
masterstroke biblical text on which his moral paraenesis will hinge, namely 
Gen 4,22-24 in which Lamech, who murdered Cain, confesses his faults. But 
the whole pericope of Gen 4419-24 is placed in a dynamic between reading, call 
for attention, and brief explanation, thereby demonstrating his view that the 
tiny details like names contain the great treasures of spiritual wisdom. Notably, 
a testimonium source related to one used by Origen supports the lengthy expo- 
sition which ensues regarding the publication of one’s wrongs.?? With the 
support of Prov 1817 and Isa 43,26, Chrysostom can conclude that ‘just as 
in the case of human law courts, Lamech declaring himself guilty mitigated 
his punishment and even placed him in the right.??? The discourse coordi- 
nates questions-and-answers, onomastic interpretation, exegetical tradition, 
and rhetorical cues for textual study. 

But Chrysostom does not conclude on this tidy parallel between Lamech and 
his audience; he returns to the flow of the text and the importance of names, as 


fragment to which the authors refer in Devreesse, Les anciens commentateurs, 156 where 
there is no fragment on 4,17, and in the Collectio Coisliniana (CCSG 15) there is likewise no 
fragment from Diodore on 4,17. 

217 A. Kamesar, ‘The Evaluation of the Narrative Aggada in Greek and Latin Patristic Litera- 
ture, JThS 45.1 (1994), 37-71. 

218 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 20.2 (PG 53168; FOC 82.38). 

219 Ibid. 20.2-4 (PG 53.168-172; FOC 82.38-45). Details on the testimonium tradition in Chap- 
ter 8. 

220 Ibid., 20.4 (PG 53.171; FOC 82.43). 
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Adam and Eve have another son and name him Seth, the name being a ‘mon- 
ument’ (uvnunv) to Abel and thus a reminder of the crimes of fratricide and 
envy.2?! Seth, in turn, bears a son and so too is his name significant. Enosh is 
"hoped to invoke the name of the Lord God' (Gen 4,26). Following this exact 
example, Chrysostom says, ‘a little while later’ (xat& uucpöv Aoınöv) humans ‘are 
taught’ (naðevovtar) to express of one's own ‘proper gratitude’ (oixetag eüyvw- 
pocüvnc) in regard to life circumstances through the names of our children.??? 
Chrysostom thereby returns to the connection between the gift of natural law 
and the institutions and practices which compose society as we know it. By 
specifying Seth's importance further, he can correlate the intimate practice of 
family naming with the lineage of biblical virtue. For Seth contrasts to Cain ina 
crucial aspect. The latter, being firstborn, was bestowed honor ‘from his nature’ 
(and Ts pÜoews), but ‘by the evil of his choice’ (xaxia mpootpéceoc) threw out 
this birthright. Seth, being the third born of Adam and Eve, did not have this 
privilege, so Chrysostom explains that ‘the gratitude of his choice’ (mpoatpéoews 
ebyvwpoctvyy) is remarkable because it comes from a situation in which he did 
not possess ‘from nature’ (&xó tfc pücewg) the same honor. Enoch, then, is a 
kind of patriarch of the family who 'calls upon the name' of the Lord and in 
this his line continues into the future. 

The implications of this continuation are made clear in the closing parae- 
nesis, namely that the godly lineage is the rooting out of vices like avarice and 
envy, Cain's sins.??? Chrysostom thereby compels his audience to reassess the 
meaning and function of a fundamental practice in the honor system of Late 
Antique Roman society. This is consistent with what we know from elsewhere 
in his work regarding his rejection of certain familial naming practices such 
as the recycling of names throughout multiple generations in order to avoid 
the impression that death was infecting this particular family.?** Scorning such 
practices as granting false consolation, he recommended instead the names of 
biblical heroes. At the same time, in Homily 20 on Genesis Chrysostom trans- 
forms the meaning of cognatic family lineage, on which Nathan has worked to 
show that in Late Antiquity there emerges a heightened importance.?225 Here 
the very concept of bestowing a name is defamiliarized and reassessed in the 


221 Ibid. (PG 53.172; FOC 82.45). 

222 Ibid. (PG 53.172; FOC 82.46). 

223 Ibid. 20.5 (PG 53.173). 

224  V.Vuolanto, Children and Asceticism in Late Antiquity. Continuity, Family Dynamics and the 
Rise of Christianity (Farnham: Ashgate, 2015), 173. 

225 G. Nathan, The Family in Late Antiquity. The Rise of Christianity and the Endurance of Tra- 
dition (London: Routledge, 2000), 126. 
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light of how the name relates to the use of free choice in life. By using exeget- 
ical and onomastic tradition to root Christian virtue in the ancient practice of 
naming and draw out the role of natural law in the divine pedagogy, Chrysos- 
tom removes the image of family dynasty as a central element of power and 
the accumulation of honour and possession. Instead of accumulating wealth 
through what is given by nature, we should instead give away wealth in accor- 
dance with our perception of the natural good in order to accumulate virtue in 
the eyes of God. 


4 Conclusion 


Chrysostom's techniques and traditions for studying biblical language were 
remarkably diverse, attesting to the fluidity, crosspollination, and availability 
of exegetical traditions at his time. His handling of sources is eclectic, for he 
shows himself capable of using onomastic traditions that did not seem avail- 
able to his predecessors Diodore and Eusebius of Emesa, and were instead 
favored by Didymus, Eusebius of Caesarea, Philo, and Origen. More remark- 
able, though, is that at several points, he gives similar interpretations to this 
latter group, with detailed correspondences, such as specific explanatory for- 
mulas and common text-citation traditions. For this, stand-out cases are his 
metaphorical-typological interpretation of the blessing of Jacob as image of 
Christ's salvific economy, his onomastic interpretations of Zarah and Phares as 
typology of Gentile Church and Jews, Naid as mnemonic device for Cain's wan- 
dering, and his understanding of the ‘habit’ of the bible's use of the word ‘flesh’. 
In onomastic interpretations, he outright contradicted Theodore's restrictive 
exegesis of Zorobabel or Diodore's restrictive Christology. At the same time, he 
discussed grammatical points of theological consequence in ways that draw 
upon shared resources with Antiochene authors, such as the 'until' marker. 
The tables presented in this chapter give the impression of a consistent and 
intentional exegetical practice guided by discernment of which traditions will 
help him discovera connection between the text and his audience's conception 
of the divine providence guiding human history and holding ethical actions 
to account. Particularly the practice of glossing words, immensely widespread 
throughout the Homilies on Genesis, was often performed with lexical tools in 
the background. What Chin observed about Augustine holds true for Chrysos- 
tom: 'In combination with his concentration on the instability of the biblical 
text, [his] glosses take on a greater importance: [he] can use the actual text to 
project an ideality of words and meanings that exists beyond the confines of 
the text but is nonetheless based upon it—an ideality that is superimposed on 
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the text by the act of reading’226 Chrysostom demonstrates this projection in 
how he connects word-glosses or interpretations not just to an idealized sko- 
pos patterned throughout the whole discourse, but to non-literal images that 
substantiate and elaborate this skopos. 

The clearest demonstration of his connection of linguistic commentary to 
particular discourse threads emerges from our case study of Homily 20 on Gen- 
esis. Since he had several other homilies on the topic of names in his Anti- 
ochene career (Sermon 9 on Genesis, Homilies 1-2 on the Changing of Names, 
On the Beginning of Acts 1-3), and given the pericope surrounding genealog- 
ical accounts in the biblical text (Gen 4—5), it is not surprising that he com- 
posed at least one Genesis homily almost entirely devoted to the meaning of 
names. Onomastic tradition, potential contradiction, questions-and-answers, 
application of exegetical traditions, and the creation of a mimetic relationship 
between the text and the audience all converge. 

In this convergence, as already stated, Chrysostom stretched the boundaries 
of the Antiochene emphases on linguistic and contextual commentary. Using 
common Antiochene formulations and traditional identification points about 
which texts and problems needed commentary, Chrysostom often gave non- 
literal interpretations to serve his own purposes. This raises the question of the 
extent of his interaction with previous models and his profile in regard to his 
Antiochene exegetical heritage. 


226 C.M. Chin, Grammar and Christianity in the Late Roman World, Divinations (Philadelphia, 
PA: The University of Pennsylvania Press, 2007), 104. 


PART 2 


Engaging Exegetical Sources 


It is the chief value of legend to mix up the centuries while preserv- 
ingthe sentiment; to see all ages in a sort of splendid foreshortening. 
That is the use of tradition: it telescopes history. 

— G.K. CHESTERTON, The Ballad of the White Horse, V111 


CHAPTER 5 


John Chrysostom among the Antiochenes 


From the view ofthe Homilies on Genesis, Chrysostom's preaching aims to relate 
patristic exegetical traditions to the skopos or skopoi of a discourse. He dia- 
logues with previous models, above all the questions raised at particular Gene- 
sis texts, by revisionary modes of emphasis, selection, elision, and alteration. 
This eclectic and sometimes critical key enables him to find what is useful 
in a tradition for his own purposes. The degree of his freedom in regard to 
other exegetes may be explored further. Investigating the aesthetic experience 
of the interpreter John Chrysostom also opened up a window on the networks 
of shared exegetical knowledge in Late Antiquity. In the present chapter I 
situate on a more systematic scale John Chrysostom's Homilies on Genesis in 
relation to the works on Genesis by Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore of Tar- 
sus, with occasional reference to Antiochenes. Additionally, I consider parallels 
with Ephrem the Syrian, often considered an important figure in relation to 
Antiochene exegetes of the fourth-century. This chapter poses as a resource for 
concentrated cases in which a 'school' environment may undergird Antioch- 
ene exegetes, as their common knowledge of questions and answers is at times 
remarkably precise. Crucially, however, there are notable moments of disagree- 
ment and departure, particularly when Chrysostom is placed in relation to his 
teachers. 

It is useful to recall that in Jerome's estimation, Chrysostom, like his men- 
tor Diodore, was a follower (sectator) of Eusebius of Emesa.! However, Jerome 
did not specify further the relationship between these three Antiochenes. 
When it comes to influences on John Chrysostom's exegesis of the bible, most 
assessments, ancient and modern, reference Diodore and his asceterium as 
the source of Chrysostom's scriptural learning, leaving the impression that 
Jerome's mention of Eusebius was haphazard.? Eusebius's importance to later 


1 Jerome, De vir. inl. 129 (TU 14/1.54,15-16): Eusebii Emiseni Diodorique sectator. See further dis- 
cussion and contextualization of Jerome's witness to the Antiochene group in R.E. Winn, 
Eusebius of Emesa. Church and Theology in the Mid-Fourth Century (Washington, D.C.: CUA 
Press, 2011), 38-40. 

2 Ancient: Socrates, Hist. eccl. 6.3.6-7 (GCS NF 1.314,7-12), where, actually, the ‘training cen- 
ters of Diodore and Karterius' (tà doxyticd Audwpw xoi Kaptepiw) are mentioned; this is the 
passage in which Socrates famously describes Diodore's exegesis as 'passing over the bare 
letter’ (pA TH ypduuart) and ‘leaving aside their insightful meanings’ (cà Deupiac adtav 
éxtpemouevoc); cf. Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 8.2.6 (GCS 50.350,18-22). Modern: Ch. Baur, Johannes 
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Antiochenes was overshadowed especially in 19th-century historical and theo- 
logical research. While there are exceptions to this? the tendency was to posi- 
tion Chrysostom in relation to Theodore of Mopsuestia, who was viewed as 
the archetypical representative of the Antiochene school of proto-historical- 
critical biblical exegesis.4 Many scholars have rightly seen Chrysostom as a 
predecessor to Theodoret of Cyrus's moderate use of typological or allegori- 
cal interpretation, as opposed to Theodore's more restricted approach 5 These 
accounts, however, suffer from unwarranted historical periodization within the 
'Antiochene school' and a narrow conception of the extent to which ancient 
Christian authors shared traditions of inquiry and explanation on the same 
biblical texts. In studies assessing Chrysostom as an exegete, the focus has 
therefore been less on critical examination of the contents of his biblical exe- 
gesis of specific texts in relation to others from his environment, and rather 
more on positioning in relation to other Antiochenes his formulaic stances on 
topics like scriptural inspiration, the relationship between the two testaments, 
or allegorical interpretation." While these approaches have substantiated some 
of Chrysostom's peculiar emphases regarding biblical interpretation and the- 


Chrysostomus und seine Zeit, 2 vols. (Munich: M. Huebner, 1929-1930), 1/2:69-81; R. Leconte, 
‘L'asceterium de Diodore, in Mélanges biblique rédigées en l'honneur de André Robert, Travaux 
de l'Institute catholique de Paris 4 (Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1957), 531-536; Schäublin, Unter- 
suchungen, 43 rejects Jerome's testimony explicitly; J.N.D. Kelly, Golden Mouth. The Story 
of John Chrysostom, Ascetic, Preacher, Bishop (London: Duckworth, 1995), 19; Liebeschuetz, 
Ambrose and John Chrysostom, 118, 128. Palladius, John Chrysostom's biographer shortly after 
his life, is silent about Diodore, a fact stressed by Baur. 

3 E. Schweizer, ‘Diodor von Tarsus als Exeget, ZNW 40 (1941), 49 had already noticed that 
Diodore's exegesis was partially reliant on Eusebius of Emesa; Chase, Chrysostom, 2-9 reck- 
ons that Eusebius was a notable figure within the Syrian-Palestinian exegetical schools but 
erroneously states that ‘his successors were almost completely indifferent to [his] textual crit- 
icism' (8). 

4 Förster, Chrysostomus, 24-26; Ph. Hergenröther, Die antiochenische Schule und ihre Bedeutung 
auf exegetischem Gebiete (Würzburg: Stahel, 1866), 27-30; J.P. de Barjeau, L'école exégétique 
d'Antioche (Paris: Libraire Fischbacher, 1898), 40-42; R. Bultmann, Die Exegese des Theodor 
von Mopsuestia (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 19842). 

5 Thus, De Barjeau, L'école exégétique d’Antioche, 41-42: ‘en exégèse, il porte encore l’ empreinte 
profonde de l'enseignement de son maitre (Théodore); il (Théodoret) est, à vrai dire, le 
dernier exégète d' Antioche. A ce titre, il nous paraît supérieur à Chrysostome ... Le sens caché 
est admis, le Cantique est expliqué au moyen de l'allégorie. En un mot, le mouvement de 
retraite s’accentue’; cf. Hidal, ‘Exegesis in the Antiochene School’, 562-564. 

6 See ter Haar Romeny, ‘Eusebius of Emesa’, 127-128 who addresses the problem of periodiza- 
tion within the Antiochene school. We see, for instance, H. Kihn, Theodor von Mopsuestia und 
Junilius Africanus als Exegeten (Freiburg: Herder, 1880), u, dividing the Antiochene school 
between early and late stages. 

7 So, Hill, Reading, 29-31 (inspiration); 41-43 (Old/New Testaments); 151 (allegory); 175 (trini- 
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ology, the extent to which he was capable of addressing scholarly aspects of 
biblical study as developed by his predecessors remains unclear. 

To illustrate the point from another angle, the recent study of Schor, an oth- 
erwise detailed account of the 'social network' of fourth-century Antioch, does 
not mention Eusebius of Emesa at all.® Following ter Haar Romeny, Winn, and 
Liebeschuetz, balance must be restored to this picture.? If we speak of Diodore 
as having taught Chrysostom, the evidence from the surviving biblical com- 
mentaries suggests that it is often at the hands of Eusebius that Diodore may 
have left his mark. Further, on the subject of exegetical influences in Antioch- 
ene authors, the intriguing question of the presence of Syrian traditions has not 
been much applied toJohn Chrysostom's exegesis.!? However, the work of Reul- 
ing and Grypeou-Spurling have found frequent points of contact between the 
underlying questions raised by Jewish exegetical traditions and John Chrysos- 
tom, opening an opportunity to specify further how the transmission of ideas 


tarian theology). See for instance, Fórster, Chryostomus, 32-37 for inspiration and anthro- 
pomorphism; de Barjeau, L'école exégétique d’Antioche, 41n. 2 with the citation of Chrysos- 
tom’s definition of allegory in Comm. Isa. 5.3; cf. for the same approach, with refer- 
ence to the same text (though erroneously referenced as 5.7), Bate, "Technical Terms; 
60. 

8 A. Schor, ‘Theodoret on the “School of Antioch": A Network Approach) JECS 15.4 (2007), 
517—562; ibid., Theodoret's People: Social Networks and Religious Conflict in Late Roman 
Syria, TCH 48 (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 2011). Schor may have neglected 
Eusebius of Emesa because Theodoret associates him with the error of Apollinarius, 
Theodoret, Eran. dial. 3 (ETTLINGER, 253,7). 

9 Ter Haar Romeny, ‘Eusebius of Emesa, 129; Winn, Eusebius of Emesa, 190; Liebeschuetz, 
‘How God Made the World’, 250, which compares John Chrysostom and Eusebius of Emesa 
on the creation account. 

10 Ter Haar Romeny, ‘Eusebius of Emesa, 138 has shown that Ephrem and Eusebius of Emesa 
shared some exegetical questions-and-answers; Van Rompay, ‘Antiochene Biblical Inter- 
pretation: Greek and Syriac’, in Frishman—Van Rompay (eds.), The Book of Genesis in Jewish 
and Oriental Christian Interpretation, 103-123, cautions that Ephrem is distinct from Anti- 
ochenes with a greater openness to aggadic interpretation and methods resembling Targu- 
mic paraphrase (cf. Kamesar, ‘Narrative Aggada’), further substantiated by E. Narinskaya, 
Ephrem, a Jewish’ Sage. A Comparison of the Exegetical Writings of St. Ephrem the Syrian 
and Jewish Traditions, STT 7 (Turnhout, 2010), 88-92. On Ephrem’s relationship to these 
Jewish exegetical materials, see P. Féghali, ‘Influence des Targums sur la pensée exégé- 
tique d’ Ephrem?’ ocA 229 (1984), 71-82 and more recently T. Kremer, Mundus Primus. Die 
Geschichte der Welt und des Menschen von Adam bis Noach im Genesiskommentar Ephrüms 
des Syrers, CSCO 641 (Leuven: Peeters, 2012) who demonstrate Ephrem's wide-ranging 
familiarity with a number of these Jewish traditions regarding the book of Genesis in par- 
ticular. For attention to the literal method, Ephrem is classified as an Antiochene exegete 
by P. Yousif, 'Exegetical Principles of St Ephrem the Syrian’, StPatr18.4 (1983), 302. 
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occurred." While it has long been noted that by sheer geographical and histor- 
ical proximity Ephrem must be considered in conjunction with fourth-century 
Greek Antiochene exegetes,!? only recently has it been taken seriously that 
their contents bear some formal similarities beyond the general concern for 
literal exegesis and the occasional willingness to find typological connections 
in the Old Testament. Extending this interest, Chrysostom may thereby be 
fruitfully placed in relation to the methods and ideas of Eusebius of Emesa and 
Ephrem the Syrian. 

Already, the work of Van Rompay and ter Haar Romeny has raised the like- 
lihood that Eusebius of Emesa, being bilingual in Syriac and Greek, medi- 
ated exegetical traditions shared with Syriac authors to Antiochenes such as 
Diodore. There are, of course, important differences between Eusebius of 
Emesa and Ephrem the Syrian, such as the latter's greater openness to Jewish 
aggada. The connections between these authors and their impact on later Anti- 
ochenes need further investigation. We cannot reconstruct the origins of the 
Antiochene exegetical school. Attempts to do so from the angle of Diodore's 
theology are bound by vague, piecemeal assertions from ancient historians or 


11  H.Reuling, After Eden. Church Fathers and Rabbis on Genesis 3:16-21, JCPS 10 (Leiden: Brill, 
2006); Grypeou-Spurling, The Book of Genesis. 

12 For instance, Chase, Chrysostom, 8 and M. Simonetti, Biblical Interpretation in the Early 
Church. An Historical Introduction to Patristic Exegesis, trans. J.A. Hughes (Edinburgh: T 
& T Clark, 1994), 59-63 places Eusebius of Emesa and Ephrem in a conception of the 
origins of the School of Antioch, or Syro-Palestinian Exegesis. Chrysostom himself may 
witnesses to this geographical proximity of Syriac-speaking Christians in Ad pop. 19.1 (PG 
49.188). This passage is taken as such by D.G.K. Taylor, ‘Bilingualism and Diglossia in Late 
Antique Syria and Mesopotamia; in J.N. Adams et al. (eds), Bilingualism in Ancient Soci- 
ety: Language Contact and the Written Word (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 304. 
Shepardson, Controlling Contested Places, 139141, makes the same kind of point, but from 
John Chrysostom, De ss. martyr. 1 (PG 50.646). In fact, in neither of these passages does 
Chrysostom say that these are Syriac speakers; this is inferred from their designation 'in 
the countryside’ (¿v tH xwpa). 

13 Compare S. Hidal, Interpretatio Syriaca. Die Kommentare des Heiligen Ephräm des Syrers 
zu Genesis und Exodus mit besonderer Berücksichtigung ihrer auslegungsgeschichtlichen 
Stellung, Coniectanea biblica 6 (Lund: Gleerup, 1974), 32 and ter Haar Romeny, 'Eusebius 
of Emesa’, 129-130 with S. Muto, ‘Early Syriac Hermeneutics’, The Harp 1112 (2012), 43- 
66, the latter viewing Ephrem's method as opposed to that of Greek Antiochenes albeit 
sharing similar cultural and theological concepts like the divine accommodation, see fur- 
ther S. Griffith, 'Syriac/Antiochene Exegesis in Saint Ephrem's Teaching Songs De Paradiso: 
The "Types of Paradise" in the "Treasury of Revelations" in R.D. Miller (ed.), Syriac and 
Antiochian Exegesis and Biblical Theology for the 3rd Millennium, Gorgias Eastern Chris- 
tian Studies 6 (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2008), 27-52. 

14 Van Rompay, Antiochene Biblical Interpretation, esp. 114—116; ter Haar Romeny, ‘Eusebius 
of Emesa, esp. 138. 
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attempts at discerning connections between his theology and exegesis.!? But 


based on the surviving material from their biblical commentaries,!6 we can 


detect aspects of how exegetical ideas seem to have been transmitted from ear- 


15 


16 


Most historiography assumes that Diodore's asceterium was the breeding ground of dis- 
tinctive Antiochene exegetical and Christological ideas. There is some support for this, 
e.g., Theodoret, Hist. eccl. 5.40 (GCS 5.348,1-4) offers the picture of Diodore and his fel- 
low pro-Nicene bishop Flavian furnishing their pastors with anti-Arian arguments. But no 
specifics are given of what this equipment consisted, and Theodoret does not necessarily 
imply that orthodox centralization took place at the monastery in a exegetical-scholastic 
environment. Schor, ‘Theodoret, 550-553 thereby risks an unwarranted inclusion of the 
theological activities of Meletius into Diodore's asceterium. Key to Schor's conception of 
the centralization of orthodoxy in Diodore's institution is Theodoret, Hist. eccl. 5.3 (GCS 
5.279-280), but strictly speaking these passages concern the work of Meletius and Pauli- 
nus in Antioch itself, not in the allegedly secluded monastery of Diodore and Carterius 
mentioned by Socrates. For the orthodoxy of Diodore, see Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 7.9.6 (GCS 
50.312,17-18). Again, this passage does not refer to Diodore's asceterium in the mountains 
surrounding Antioch, but to his church in Tarsus. 

An excellent survey of fourth-century Antiochene Christology is still B. Drewery, Anti- 
ochien 11. Die Bedeutung Antiochiens in der alten Kirche, TRE 3 (1978), 103-11. It is rea- 
sonable to assume a link between Diodore's theology and exegesis. This was influentially 
suggested by V. Ermoni, ‘Diodore de Tarse et son rôle doctrinal’, Le Muséon 20 (1901), 422- 
444 and later established by A. Grillmeier-H. Bacht, Das Konzil von Chalkedon. Geschichte 
und Gegenwart. Im Auftrage der Theologischen Fakultät, 2 vols. (Würzburg: Echterverlag, 
1951-1953), 1:135—145, esp. 138-140; the latter was followed by Greer, ‘The Antiochene Chris- 
tology esp. 334—335 and S.-P. Bergjan, ‘Die dogmatische Funktionalisierung der Exegese 
nach Theodoret van Cyrus’, in J. van Oort-U. Wickert (eds.), Christliche Exegese zwis- 
chen Nicaea und Chalcedon (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1992), 32-48. Yet the development of 
Diodore's place asan exegete of the bible regarding other Antiochenes remains obscure, as 
seen in J. Behr, ‘Diodore of Tarsus and his Exegesis’, in O. Wischmeyer (ed.), Handbuch der 
Bibelhermeneutiken: Von Origenes bis zur Gegenwart (Berlin-Boston: Walter de Gruyter, 
2016), 35-46. For Behr, Diodore's exegesis may be understood as a reaction to the emperor 
Julian's critique of the ‘fabrication’ of the Old Testament. This follows Thome, Historia 
contra Mythos, esp. 81-82 and 219-220. But Julian is only one side of the coin. Eusebius of 
Emesa as an inheritor of the Origenian Hexapla crisis is absent from these portraits. 

Another unfruitful reference point is Chrysostom himself. Schor, ‘Theodoret’, 553 n. 141 

asserts that John Chrysostom, Laus Diod. 3-4 (PG 52.763-766) recalls Diodore's scriptural 
habits. But it is unclear to what Schor is referring. No such habits are mentioned, not 
here nor anywhere in Laus Diodori. Most of the encomium is about Chrysostom wrestling 
with the fact that he has received praise from Diodore and the congregation: Diodore has 
compared him to John the Baptist. Chrysostom tries to apply the appellation back onto 
Diodore. 
Many of the fragments from Antiochene commentators like Eusebius of Emesa and 
Diodore come from the Collectio Coisliniana or Type 11 of the Genesis-catenae. The redac- 
tors of these works sometimes abridged the fragments which they included, so caution 
and comparison with Procopius and the Armenian is required when using these tradi- 
tions. 
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lier authors, how this exchange impacted Chrysostom's Homilies on Genesis, 
and what Chrysostom’s perspective can afford us about the interrelationship 
between these authors. 

We know that Chrysostom, to a much less degree than Diodore, witnessed 
Eusebius's Syriac readings of the book of Genesis, scattered throughout his 
oeuvre! This fact raises the question of what other aspects of Eusebian bib- 
lical commentary influenced or were shared with Chrysostom. Liebeschuetz 
also took up the question of Chrysostom's relation to Eusebius of Emesa in 
a comparison between their comments on the creation of the world. Of the 
12 Homilies on Genesis studied, he finds some common interests in questions- 
and-answers.!® These findings pave the way for further comparison. Next to 
the Eusebian-Diodoran aspect, we may also pose the question of Chrysostom's 
relationship to Syrian biblical exegetical traditions. While Van Rompay and ter 
Haar Romeny have compared Ephrem with Eusebius of Emesa, it stands to rea- 
son that Chrysostom may also be a witness to Antiochene connections with 
Syriac traditions. Because much of Diodore's commentary is lost, we cannot 
presume to know precisely how ideas in Eusebius of Emesa or Ephrem, when 
we find them, arrived in Chrysostom. But a comparative investigation sheds 
light on the complex variety of sources in the Antiochene region which influ- 
enced Chrysostom's presentation of biblical exegetical content in the Homilies 
on Genesis. 

In what follows, I show that Eusebius raised numerous exegetical problems 
thatare found in Chrysostom's Homilies on Genesis. Some also occur in Diodore. 
Principally, these exegetical problems stem from variant readings, the descrip- 
tion of natural phenomena or objects, and narrative coherence. It is impor- 
tant to view these agreements with the caveat that Chrysostom was capable of 
departing from and even disagreeing with Eusebius and Diodore. After demon- 
strating these points, I turn to aspects of Chrysostom's Homilies on Genesis that 
parallel those in the works by Ephrem. 


1 Variant Readings 


As already discussed, studying the bible through variant readings and transla- 
tions was central to the methodology of Eusebius of Emesa. Diodore followed 


17 Ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 202 in his Sermons on Genesis; 405 in his Homilies on Matthew; 
319-322 in his Homilies on 11 Corinthians; 222—226 in his Homilies on Hebrews. 
18  Liebeschuetz, ‘How God made the World’, 249-250. 
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him closely on many of these points. For John Chrysostom’s part, variant read- 
ings of the Greek bible play a small role in the Homilies on Genesis and his 
wider interpretation of the book of Genesis. Hill and Chase have slightly under- 
estimated Chrysostom on this subject. The former counts only one case; the 
latter states that variant readings were ‘out of place for [Chrysostom's study of] 
the Septuagint.!? This picture is worth correcting, as variant readings are not 
entirely out of place from the vantage point of his exegesis of Genesis, espe- 
cially when taken with the onomastic interpretations detailed in Chapter 4. 
The readings offered by Chrysostom are also found in the commentaries of 
Eusebius and Diodore. I present the readings in Table 4 below. In Columns 1 
and 2 are the Lxx Genesis text concerned. In Column 3 I provide the variant 
reading presented by Chrysostom. In parentheses I include the way he refer- 
ences this variant or the source he suggests. In Columns 3 and 4 I give the 
same thing for Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore. The footnotes in Column 1 pro- 
vide the references to the works of John Chrysostom, Eusebius, and Diodore 
that occur in the corresponding row. In this table I have included two variants 
to the Genesis text that Chrysostom gives elsewhere in his oeuvre (ad 4,4 and 
22,12) 

When referencing a variant text, John Chrysostom is inaccurate in his attri- 
bution of sources: where Eusebius references Theodotion, Chrysostom the Syr- 
ian; where Eusebius references the Hebrew, Chrysostom a gloss; where Euse- 
bius and Diodore attribute 'once' to Symmachus and Theodotion, Chrysostom 
to the generic ‘another interpreter’.2° Chrysostom is relying on the resources 
of his Antiochene exegetical culture in a limited way to draw out the mimetic 
value of the text: 'Another interpreter' helps him achieve a twofold argument 
vis-à-vis the creation of woman, namely that asceticism belongs to the aborig- 
inal human condition, and that men and women are connatural; 'they say in 
Hebrew’ helps him express that the word ‘loins’ may be interpreted as a gen- 
ital organ and thus referencing a bizarre, ancient custom that conveyed hon- 
our. While his references are inaccurate, we note that in three cases, Chrysos- 
tom's provision of the actual variant terminology remains close to that found 


19 Hill Reading, 68-69; Chase, Chrysostom, 89. 

20 See for example Basil of Caesarea, Hex. 1.6 (GCS NF 2.12,2-3): "Onep Etepoı TOV Epunvewv, 
gapéotepoy TOV voOv Ze ët äere, elpnxacıv, citing Aquila's version of Gen 11. For explorations 
of a parallel phenomenon, see R. Ceulemans, ‘Readings Attributed to “oi nepi a' and/or o" 
by Theodoret of Cyrrhus, in M.K.H. Peters (ed.), xiv Congress of the International Orga- 
nization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies, Helsinki, 2010, SOS 59 (Atlanta, GA: Society 
of Biblical Literature, 2013), 473-498; ibid., ‘Readings Attributed to “oi nepi (tov) AxóAav 
and/or (tov) Züuuayov” by Greek Christian Scribes and Authors, Semitica et Classica 4 
(2011), 73-88. 
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TABLE 4 Explicitly mentioned variant readings in the Homilies on Genesis 
Genesis Septuagint reading Chrysostom’s vari- Eusebius Diodore 
ant 
2,23% This now Once Once Once 
ToüTo vOv Ke Ki? Ki 
(Another inter- (2,0) (2,0) 
preter’ “Etepoc ttc 
ÉPHMNVEUTHS) 
4,4> He saw He set aflame He set aflame 
Eneldev Evenbpioev (op) Evenüpioev (0) 
6,6° He regretted He reconsidered He reconsidered He reconsidered 
eveduundn HETENEANN HETENEANON KETENEANN 
(dvri tod) CEB., &Aayxoö) (A) 
22,124 Now Ihaveknown Now you have Now you have He knew 
vOv Eyvov known shown eyvaptoas (dvtt tod) 
viv éyvaptoag (Zóp.) vv edetEag (Zop) 
pug Thigh Loin The reproductive The child-making 
ympov Got organ / thigh organ 
(It says in the TO TEXVOTOLdV öpya- TO naðoyóvov dpya- 
Hebrew ev th 'EBpa- vov / uóptov vov 
181 paoiv) CEB., Xp.) ('E., Xp.) 


John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 15.3 (PG 531122123; FOC 74.201); Eusebius of Emesa apud Procopius, Ecl. 
Gen. ad 2,23 (GCS NF 22.116140), cf. Comm. Gen. 18 (TEG 15.56); Diodore, Coisl. 100,1-12 (CCSG 15.103). 
John Chrysostom, In ep. ad Heb. hom. 22 (EP 7.251,10-13); Eusebius of Emesa apud Procopius, Ecl. Gen. ad 
4,2-11 (GCS NF 22.162-163,18-19), cf. Comm. Gen. 27 (TEG 15.76). 

John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 22.5 (PG 53.192; FOC 82.79-80); Eusebius of Emesa apud Procopius, Ecl. Gn. 
ad 6,6 (GCS NF 22.1915); cf. Comm. Gen. 43 (TEG 15.90); Diodore, Coisl. 145,2 (CCSG 15.145). 

John Chrysostom, In ep. ii ad Cor. hom. 3 (EP 3.44); Eusebius of Emesa, Cat. 1267,1 (TEG 3.229), cf. apud 
Procopius, Ecl. Gen. ad 221-19 (GCS NF 22.296,77), Comm. Gen. 79 (TEG 15.132). 

John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 48.2 (PG 54.436; FOC 87.29); Eusebius of Emesa, Cat. 1305,1-2 (TEG 3.252), 
apud Procopius, Ecl. Gen. ad 24,2-67 (GCS NF 22.302,1-2), Greek versus Hebrew and Syrian; cf. Comm. Gen. 
83a (TEG 15.134), Hebrew versus Greek; Diodore, Coisl. 208,3-4 (CCSG 15.204). 


in Eusebius and in some cases Diodore. But knowing what we do of Euse- 
bius's influence on Diodore, we can state that Eusebius's commentary signaled 
points that may be discussed based on variant readings. Yet it must be stressed 
that Chrysostom uses these readings in ways that deviate from Eusebius and 
Diodore, and these deviations are illustrative of Chrysostom's complex stand- 
ing in relation to Antiochene sources. 
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Consider the explanation of Gen 24,2. Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore ex- 
plain the ‘loin’ (Lxx, unpöv) as ‘the male genital organ’ or the ‘reproductive 
organ’. This passage concerns the question of what, exactly, is the object which 
Abraham's servant is demanded to hold in making an oath to his master— 
Abraham's thigh, or his genital organ? Like Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore, 
Chrysostom knows that he needs to clarify this point. But in answering, he 
gives a different word than Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore, found in some 
manuscripts to be a Hexaplaric reading.?! However, his reading, ‘loin’ (Goen, 
means the same thing as expressed by the lengthier formulations of his pre- 
decessors, that is, the genital organ; there is no substantial difference in their 
explanations apart from their linguistic resources. Ter Haar Romeny and Kame- 
sar have suggested that this subtle difference is likely due to a shared exeget- 
ical tradition.?? An axiomatic definition of the term as 'generation' found in 
Ezekiel-scholia attributed to Origen supports this notion.?? Based on the dis- 
cussions of Ephrem, Eusebius of Emesa, and Diodore, the basic question seems 
to have concerned whether the oath referenced Abraham’s progeny or his 
covenant with God, represented by his circumcised genital organ.?* Chrysos- 
tom's knowledge of the word Got as ‘what they say in Hebrew’ reflects the 
references given by Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore, ‘the Hebrew and the Syr- 
ian’ (ó ‘EBpaños xoi 6 Xópoc). Chrysostom does not engage much the question 
of whether the oath refers to progeny or covenant, though he seems to prefer 
the latter as he describes it as a custom of men of ancient times. Interestingly, 
while in Diodore this text could serve as a sign that God would become incar- 
nate from the seed of Abraham;?5 Chrysostom does not use this opportunity to 


21  Hexapla ad loc. (FIELD, r:38bn. 2). Mnpög was likely an intelligible term to Greek hearers in 
Late Antiquity, but it did not connote the male reproductive organ as did the underlying 
Hebrew 77”. Kamesar, Jerome, 155 n. 206 notes that Chrysostom's òsgúv may reflect him 
'grafting' a Hebrew interpretation onto the Peshitta, cf. ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 342. 

22 Ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 342; Kamesar, Jerome, 154-155. 

23 Origen, Sel. in Ez. 1,26 (PG 13.769d): For loin is a symbol of generation’ (60 yap yevvrjoeoc 
abuBorov). 

24 Like Ephrem, Comm. Gen. 21.2.1 (CSCO 152.85,6), Diodore and Eusebius of Emesa note that 
this Hebrew term may be understood as less honorable, pam Aa €^ rom \arı In 
Procopius and the catena, Eusebius's terminology is ceuvôtepov; the Armenian is ‘more 
honestly’ or ‘more decently’ (ujupljbyuuqnjü). For further discussion and reception of 
this theme see ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 340-341 and S.P. Brock, ‘Genesis 22 in Syriac Tra- 
dition’, in P. Casetti et al. (eds.), Mélanges Dominique Barthélemy. Études Bibliques offertes 
à l'occasion de son 60* anniversaire, OBO 38 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1981), 
1-30. 

25 Diodore, Coisl. 208,7-8 (CCSG 15.204): ‘the coming incarnation of God’ (uëMen capxodabat 
tov deöv). 
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develop a typological non-literal meaning. As explored in the previous chap- 
ter, he relates this alternate reading to the ‘meaning [cxonóv] of the righteous 
man|’s story |? This particular skopos is that the ancients made alliances based 
not on outward materiality—after all, Abraham was an exile by faith—but on 
‘the beauty of the soul’ (cfc poyf]c zé xd oc). 

He does identify a typological reading based on a Genesis-text variant, how- 
ever, in another case. Citing the Symmachus-Theodotion variant 'once' (Gen 
2,23), Chrysostom connects to this episode the text of 1 Cor 158-9 to substan- 
tiate that man is not independent of woman in procreating. What transpired 
in the Genesis narrative needs explanation because the reader is faced with 
the bizarre idea that the woman was created from Adam’s rib. Via the vari- 
ant, Adam's remarks are made to indicate that it only happened ‘this once’. For 
Chrysostom, this implies that Adam understood that in the future, the procre- 
ation of humans will occur through a different means, namely their cooper- 
ation. However, Chrysostom goes on, how could Adam know about the New 
Testament principle of co-creation? Chrysostom therefore explains that Adam 
spoke prophetically. The variant reading has the explicit purpose of clarifying 
a bizarre Old Testament text in light of the New. It serves Chrysostom's ascetic- 
Antiochene theology, as sexual intercourse is made to take place after the fall, 
as a result of sin, a departure from man's original glorious condition. The same 
variant is used in an entirely different way elsewhere in Chrysostom's works. 
In an instruction likely given in Antioch, Chrysostom reprises the 'once' read- 
ing to argue that it ‘hints’ (aivırröuevos) at the creation of the Church from the 
blood and water which flowed from the side of the pierced Christ on the cross 
(John 19,34).?7 In what survives of their commentaries, Diodore and Eusebius 
do not mention either of these interpretations, the latter a common typological 
interpretation in Late Antique Christian authors.?? 

These two cases, while subtle, are richly illustrative. They concern a char- 
acteristic methodological feature of Antiochenes Diodore and Eusebius of 
Emesa, namely the provision of variants to clarify bizarre and difficult aspects 
of the Septuagint. Chrysostom’s resources for explaining the genital organ dif- 
ficulty in Gen 24,2 do not appear to have derived directly from his predeces- 
sors, yet it is noteworthy that all three knew to bring up the variant reading 
here to clarify the perhaps embarrassing point in the text. More interesting is 
that, like the Gen 2,24 variant, all three exegetes ascribe slightly different regis- 


26 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 48.2 (PG 54.437). 

27 John Chrysostom, Or. Cat. 3.17338 (SC 50.161,9-13). 

28 See J. Daniélou, Sacramentum futuri. Études sur les origines de la typologie biblique, ThHist 
(Paris: Beauchesne, 1997”), 37-44, esp. 38-39 for Methodius. 
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ters to its importance. It cannot be said that one exegete appears more or less 
concerned with non-literal readings; they simply argue for such readings at dif- 
ferent points. Common Antiochene resources to reference variant readings in 
the Genesis text, which appear to be pioneered, signaled, or collected through 
Eusebius, could thereby be used in flexible ways. 


2 Describing Natural Phenomena or Objects in the Bible 


Eusebius's impact extended beyond rendering accessible to later Antiochene 
authors biblical exegetical questions-and-answers based on Semitic resources. 
His Commentary on Genesis also contained many practical explanations to 
some confusing physical features depicted in the text, many concentrated 
in the creation account. Chrysostom knows many of the discussions current 
in Antiochene authors and can reprise specific points of terminology used 
to address them. Eusebius of Emesa presages Chrysostom regarding many of 
these. 


24 ‘Placing’ the Stars 

A first example concerns the placing of the stars in the heavens (Gen 1,17). 
This text famously inspired Origen to deal with the problem of astrological 
fatalism popularized by the Stoics.?? In the hands of the Antiochenes, similar 


29 Origen, Comm. Gen. 111 apud Philoc. 14.1-2 (SC 302.406-408), discussion in Martens, Ori- 
gen, 32-33 and Harl, La Genèse, 92-93. Origen was concerned with how the stars are placed 
in the heavens ‘for commanding’ (eis àpyác) day and night. This scientific phenomenon is 
ultimately explained with an appeal to his conception of metaphysical ‘rulers, which he 
justifies with a reference to Col 116, where the same plural term is used (dpyat). For a survey 
of how Greek Christian authors in Late Antiquity confronted the problems of astrological 
fatalism, see book 1 of E. Amand de Mendieta, Fatalisme et liberté dans l'antiquité grecque. 
Recherches sur la survivance de l'argumentation morale antifataliste de Carnéade chez les 
philosophes grecs et les théologiens chrétiens des quatre premiers siécles (Leuven: Peeters, 
1945), with a synopsis on 191-194, and A. Scott, Origen and the Life of the Stars: A History 
of an Idea, OECS (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), 97; 104-105; 136. This theme, of course, 
was not limited to Origen, but was dealt with extensively in works such as Diodore's trea- 
tise Against Destiny’ (xatà eluapuévns). Part of the latter is preserved in Diodore apud 
Photius, Bibl. 223 (208-220) (HENRY, 1v:8-48). This text is discussed in Ch. Schäublin, 
‘Zu Diodors von Tarsos Schrift gegen die Astrologie (Phot. Bibl. Cod. 223), Rheinisches 
Museum für Philologie 123.1 (1989), 51-67; U. Possekel, Possekel, U. Bardaisan’s Influence 
on Late Antique Christianity, Hugoye 21.1 (2018), 91-93 provides important orientation 
for Diodore's writing in relation to Bardaisan's Book of the Laws. For astrology in Edessa 
and its possible influence on Eusebius of Emesa, see R. Hennings, 'Eusebius von Emesa 
und die Juden), ZAC 5 (2001), 240—260, esp., 242 n. 18. 
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alarms were sounded, and it was addressed through a semantic study of the 
word ‘he placed’ (Ł9eto) in the text of Gen 117.9? Chrysostom's handling of this 
word has three dimensions. First, he wishes to avoid the notion that it could 
be understood as fixed’ (ënnğev).3! His reasoning as to why leads to the second 
aspect. The stars are clearly not fixed, in Chrysostom's mind, because they are 
‘traversing a mighty span in the twinkling of an eye’ (év uid ponh mod Gidormuo 
Statpeyovtec).32 Further, Chrysostom tells, the Septuagint is consistent with this 
sense, as when God ‘placed’ man in the garden (Gen 215)— clearly a dynamic 
sense, he believes. Third, in conclusion, Chrysostom arrives at an alternative 
gloss. The stars were ‘instead, directed to be there’ (&vri toô, moocetakev). 

We find that other Antiochenes addressed Chrysostom's problem in similar 
terminology. Eusebius of Emesa, Diodore, and Theodore agree that ‘he placed’ 
in Gen 117 needs to be glossed. Each denies that it means 'fixed giving varia- 
tions on the term myyvuput, the same term found in John Chrysostom.?3 Then, 
these three authors explain that the term must signify some sense of motion 
(xtvetcOot). As a comparative reference, they substantiate their argument by 
citing Gen 2,15, the text given in Chrysostom which uses the same aorist form 
of the verb 'to place. None of these exegetes, seem to offer Chrysostom's gloss 
to the term, ‘directed it to be there’ (pocérat£ev). Notably, however, Eusebius 
of Emesa shares with Chrysostom an explanation of the movement of these 
stars. Where Chrysostom explains the movement of the stars 'traversing a dis- 
tance’ (dtdormpa dtutpéyovtes). Eusebius has the stars ‘running across a distance’ 
(tpéxovotv diaomparı).?* Diodore, on the other hand, says that the stars ‘made 
their way above the surface’ (6devovtes thv &vw mopeiav).3° Based on the surviv- 
ing evidence, Chrysostom's explanation of the phenomenon has many aspects 
in common with Theodore and Diodore but resembles most closely the termi- 
nology of Eusebius of Emesa. Intriguingly, Eusebius knows this problem as a 


30  Diodore, Coisl. 52bis,5 (CCSG 15.51): states explicitly that this text may ‘introduce a foreign 
doctrine to the church’ (döyya tH exxAnaig edvimov ereiodywv). 

31 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 6.5 (PG 53.59). 

32 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 6.5 (PG 53.59; trans. Hill, FOC 73.85). 

33 ` Eusebius of Emesa, Cat. 106 (TEG 1.85): où nenyxtaı, confirmed by the Armenian, Comm. 
Gen. 8e (TEG 15.38) pk pbbnbut jhplh; Diodore, Coisl. 52,7 (CCSG 15.51): ot ras; 
Theodore, Cat. 104,4 (TEG 1.83): où% as nennyóta, cf. the Theodore fragment in Procopius, 
Ecl. Gen. ad 1,14 (GCS NF 22.49,117): oùx divri To «Érm£ev». 

34 ` Eusebius of Emesa, Cat. 105,1-2 (TEG 1.85). The reading is confirmed by the Armenian, 
Comm. Gen. 8d (TEG 15.38): a ‘course’ (hüpwuguü) beneath the heaven is made at an ‘inter- 
val’ (knuiqnjü) of distance from it. A slightly different form is witnessed by Procopius, Ecl. 
Gen. ad 1,14 (GCS NF 22.48,106-107), where the verb is ‘they are born [across] (pépovta). 

35 Diodore, Coisl. 5255510 (CCSG 15.51). 
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zetema.?6 It is possible that he originated it in the fashion of Origen as a means 
of dealing with Greek doctrines of astrological fatalism, as Gounnelle has point 
out in particular the idea that creation is ‘self-constituting’ (ædréuata).87 We 
cannot be certain the role Origen himself plays in the Antiochene development 
of this exegetical tradition. But for our purposes, this case suffices to show that 
Eusebius of Emesa produced explanations that are followed closely by Diodore, 
Theodore, and Chrysostom; the precise knowledge of this tradition in all four 
authors is indicative of a scholastic context, and Chrysostom was capable of 
bringing in other resources to meet the challenge, seen in his provision of the 
gloss ‘he directed it to be there, consistent with the wider apologetic aim of 
denying fate and upholding the creative providence of the biblical God. 


2.2 The ‘Spirit’ of God 

Another physical phenomenon in the biblical text that carried considerable 
weight for Greek Christian authors was the description in Gen 12 that 'the 
spirit of God hovered over the waters. Liebeschuetz already noted the com- 
mon ground of Eusebius of Emesa and John Chrysostom on this point, but 
further comparative analysis illuminates the complexity of Chrysostom's han- 
dling of this tradition.?® Commenting on this ‘spirit’ in his Homily 3 on Genesis, 
Chrysostom asks, ‘What does this word mean?'?? He explains it with the fol- 
lowing three ideas: a kind of living energy (évépyei& oc Goto); movement 
(xıvoöuevov); an active capacity (Sdvauv). We find these elements in the famous 
explanation of Gen 1,2 by Eusebius of Emesa, but in slightly different form. For 
the Emesene, the ‘spirit’ is an active power (ty évepyh düvauiv) which warms 
the waters,*° and it ‘moves to create life’ (xıveiv mpd¢ Cwoyoviav).41 Eusebius of 
Emesa's explanation involved other interesting elements based on the Syriac 
language, aspects of which gained a wide use among Christian exegetes from 
Basil and Augustine to Ishodad of Merv who referenced 'the Syrian' in their 
own exegesis of this text.*? Notably, all of Chrysostom’s elements are in some 


36 Eusebius of Emesa, Cat. 107,1 (TEG 1.85): (qxeixat; apud Procopius, Ecl. Gen. ad 1,14 (GCS NF 
22.48,106), nrntéov; Comm. Gen. 8a (TEG 15.38): &ünhn. 

37 R. Gounelle, «Il a placé sa tente dans le soleil» chez les écrivains ecclésiastiques des cinq 
premiers siècles’, in Le psautier chez les Pères, CBP 4 (Strasburg: Centre d' Analyse et de 
Documentation patristiques, 1994), 217-220. 

38  Liebeschuetz, How God made the World’, 249. 

39 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 3.1 (PG 53.33): Ti BobAerau TO eipnuévov. 

40 Eusebius of Emesa, Cat. 27 (TEG 1.21). 

41 Apud Procopius, Ecl. Gen. ad 1,2 (GCS NF 22.17,93-94), confirmed by Comm. Gen. 5a (TEG 
15.32): Gwpöbn ... Cngkn. 

42 LR Bouchet, ‘Les rapports de Basile de Césarée avec Diodore de Tarse, Bulletin de lit- 
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form present in Diodore, so the precise transmission of this tradition into the 
hands of Chrysostom is not clear, but Eusebius's priority is consistent with our 
previous example.*3 


2.3 The Serpent as ‘Prudent’ 

Athird case emerges from the description of the serpent's apparent intelligence 
in Gen 3,1. The Greek text describes this creature as ‘prudent’ (ppôviuov), which 
implied to readers some form of rational capacity inherent to what should oth- 
erwise be an irrational creature. This description thereby appeared contrary 


térature ecclésiastique 87 (1986) 243-272. suggested that Diodore was Basil's source, but 
L. Van Rompay, L'informateur Syrien de Basile de Césarée. A propos de Genèse 1,2, OCP 58 
(1992), 245-251, showed that the explanation originated with Eusebius of Emesa; see fur- 
ther ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 180—182. For its reception in Syrian tradition, see T. Jansma, 
“And the Spirit of God Moved upon the Face of the Waters”. Some Remarks on the Syro- 
Hexaplaric Reading of Gen. I 2, vr 20 (1970), 16-24. and A. Guillaumont, ‘Genèse 1, 1-2 
selon les commentateurs syriaques’ in In Principio. Interprétations des premiers versets 
de la Genése, EAA 38 (Paris: Études Augustiniennes, 1973), 115-132, esp. 126-131; Alexan- 
dre, Le commencement, 85-87 and A. Tarabochia Canavero, Esegesi biblica e cosmologia. 
Note sull'interpretazione patristica e medioevale di Genesi 1, 2. Pubblicazioni della Univer- 
sità Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Milano (Milan: Vita e Pensiero, 1981) for synthetic pictures 
including Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome. 

43 Diodore, Coisl. 3210-14 (CCSG 15.32): ‘To beget life ... for the activity is called "spirit" ... 
moving’ (&woyevetv ... Aéyetar yàp mvelua xod h £vépyeta ... xtvOv); cf. Basil of Caesarea, Hex. 
2.6 (GCS NF 2.3117) ‘a certain lively capacity ... lifebegetting ... from the creative power of 
the Holy Spirit’ (Loruerv tiva dbvanıv … [woyoviav ... THs Önpioupyucnis Evepyelos tò veda có 
&y1ov). Basil does not mention movement with the term xiveîv as Eusebius, Diodore, and 
Chrysostom. The terminology at stake here was widespread beyond the confines of fourth- 
century biblical exegetes. See Theophilus, Ad Aut. 213 (GRANT, 48): eis čwoyóvnow ... tü- 
xıvoöuevov. Beyond this, we also see it used in Aristotelian commentary. For instance, the 
phenomenon of heat is discussed in Aristophanes Grammaticus, Excerpt de nat.1.67 (CAG 
SUPP. 1.119), where heat is said to have ‘a certain lively capacity’ (twtixýv tiva Süvauv); cf. 
Plato, Phaedo 105c and Aristotle, De Anima 1, 5, 41b. A comparable discussion concerned 
the notion that the blood was the ‘lifeforce’ of the soul. It is allegorized in Origen, Hom. 
in Ps. XXXVI 3.4 (GCS NF 19.144,4-5): ‘His blood flows; for his lively capacity was destroyed’ 
(tò aia adbtod pel dnwreto yap à Gwtixy Sivapts adtod). The expression 7, wti Sdvapuc is 
used in reference to blood and soul in Galen, De diff. puls. 3.2 (CGOA 8.645,17-18). Neopy- 
thagorean and Middle platonic discussions of the soul use it as well, e.g., Timaeus Locrus, 
De nat. mund. 52, 219du (PhAnt 24.140), with comparable elements in Gregory of Nyssa, 
Opif. 15; 24 (PG 44.144-145; 177) and Didymus, In Gen. 130 (SC 233.302,4-5). For discus- 
sion of these anthropological expressions in ancient authors, see J.P. Cavarnos, ‘Relation 
of the Body and Soul in the Thought of Gregory of Nyssa’, in H. Dorrie et al. (eds.), Gregor 
von Nyssa und die Philosophie: Zweites internationales Kolloquium tiber Gregor von Nyssa 
(Leiden: Brill, 1976), 66 n. 22 and D.T. Runia, Philo and the Church Fathers: A Collection of 
Papers, SVC 32 (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 68. 
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to all logic and experience, a fact on which Celsus and Julian capitalized. The 
latter, for instance, posed the question of which dialect did the serpent speak 
to Eve, noting the scene's striking similarity to Greek myth.4 As some gnostic 
and Manichaean groups, Julian on the other hand built the idea that the ser- 
pent was the hero of the story, sharing with humanity what the creator jealously 
withheld, namely rational intelligence.*5 

Chrysostom acknowledges a background of debate and controversy about 
this text, using the terminology of aporia and zetema to wonder whether the 
serpent could speak of its own accord. Certainly not, Chrysostom says. By his 
own envy, the devil himself ‘used the serpent for a fitting instrument’ (enım- 
Oel dpydve éyphoato). The serpent is the bait for the devil's ‘plot’ (éxtBovAfc) 
to cause the human race to falter; by this 'instrument the devil may cast the 
‘hook of his own deceit’ (SéAeap pc obce(oc déc). Eusebius of Emesa reports 
these formulations in the context of the opinion of ‘some others say’ (ttvé¢ 
dE Aéyovctv).^7 To these mec, he attributes the notion that the serpent was 
made as a ‘fitting instrument’ (émimSetov adtov öpyavov) for the devil to com- 
municate to Eve with human language; by this instrument the devil can enact 
his ‘deceit’ (&namv) and the broader ‘plot’ (ëmBovAv) of ruining the human 
race. Diodore and Theodore also knew some of these formulations in their 
own handling of similarly stated objections to the paradise narrative.*® As in 


44 Julian, C. Gal. fr. 15 [Mas] apud Cyril of Alexandria, C. Jul. 3.20.3-6 (GCS NF 20.189): ‘We 
shall say that the serpent speaking to Eve used which dialect [StaAextw]? And what dif- 
ference are these things from the myths fabricated [nendaouevov pvOwv] by the Greeks? 
Julian's critique of the Mosaic account of the fall of man is studied by Ch. Riedweg, Mythos 
mit geheimem Sinn oder reine Blasphemie?: Julian über die mosaische Erzáhlung vom 
Sündenfall („Contra Galilaeos“ fr. 1710-12 Masaracchia), in A Kolde et al. (eds), Kopupaiw 
avöpi. Mélanges offerts à André Hurst (Geneva: Droz, 2005), 367-375 and M.-O. Boulnois, 
‘Genèse 2-3: Mythe ou vérité? Un sujet de polémique entre paiens et chrétiens dans le 
Contre Julien de Cyrille d' Alexandrie, REAug 54 (2008), 111-133, esp. 112. According to Ori- 
gen, C. Cels. 4.38 (SVC 54.255,5-7), Celsus had ridiculed the notion that the snake could so 
easily counteract the judgements of God, citing this as one of his proofs that Jewish texts 
are not capable of being allegorized, discussed in Guinot, Muthos’, 180-190. 

45 Pedersen, Demonstrative Proof, 234-250; Morlet, ‘Pourquoi’, 139-140. 

46 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 16.2 (PG 53.127): Someone might inquire here and might 
seek to learn ...' (8teroprjoetev dv ti, xot abei Ethoerev ...). 

47 Eusebius of Emesa, Cat. 320,8, 11, 16 (TEG 1.217218), these readings are confirmed by apud 
Procopius, Ecl. Gen. ad 31 (GCS NF 22.119,56—61). 

48  Diodore, Coísl.103,2-3 (CCSG 15.106): ‘the fitting organ for his deceit’ (tò npòç anatyv dch. 
detov dpyavov). The tradition is also witnessed in the Apocryphon of John. Theodore apud 
Procopius, Ecl. Gen. ad 31 (GCS NF 22.122,148-149), where the serpent is spoken 'figura- 
tively’ (tponıxâç) of the devil who communicated ‘apart from perceptible voice’ (&vev 
gouf aicðntÀs). For Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Aut. 2.28 (GRANT, 70), the devil's action 
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Chrysostom, the connected notions of "plot, ‘deceit, and ‘instrument’ form a 
response to the question whether the serpent, an irrational animal, possessed 
an attribute that fundamentally signals rationality, namely speech. Beyond 
Julian who raised this objection, who are these tıves underlying the exegetical 
plan of John Chrysostom and his exegetical grandfather? 

Several contemporaries of Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore share the same 
elements enumerated above, complicating the picture. In his work That God 
is not the Author of Evils, Basil of Caesarea mentions ‘the question concerning 
the devil’ (tò nepi tod StaBdAov typa) and his temptation of the human beings 
in paradise. Referring to the serpent as the devil’s ‘instrument’ (öpyavov), he 
also uses the same expression found in Chrysostom, ‘the hook of deceit’ (dnd- 
ns TÒ ÒéAcap).50 Finally, Basil concludes this work by mentioning that the fruit 
of eternal life is prohibited to us because of ‘the plot’ (£rıßouAyv) of the ser- 
pent.5! 

The polemical context of the fourth-century proliferation of this text-web re- 
volves around a reaction to Julian but brings other elements into its strings. In 
framing an objection from his staged Manichaean interlocutor, Titus of Bostra 
witnesses the view that the prohibition to eat from the tree in the garden was a 
divine ‘plot’ (erıßovAnv) against man.9? Our authors cited above, then, may be 
trying to reverse the accusation, placing the onus of 'envy' and 'plot' onto who is 
in their opinion the real culprit of the story, namely the devil. As a later anony- 
mous Anti-Jewish Dialogue attests, ascribing the ‘plot’ (£rıßovAnv) to the devil 
also resolves the problem addressed in Chrysostom and Eusebius of Emesa, 
namely that an irrational animal could possess speech.5? This witness further 
complicates the question of the identity of Eusebius's twes, as the author of the 
anonymous dialogue ascribes the objection concerning the speech of the ser- 
pent (among others) to ‘some Celsians, Porphyryians, andJulianians 9^— pagan 
detractors known to have written works critiquing the paradise narrative.55 
However, we may bear in mind that Eusebius of Emesa invokes his rives, who 
as seen share formulations with Chrysostom, not as polemical interlocutors 
but positive sources of explanation; the ideas of 'some people' provide clar- 


is a seduction to ‘error’ (nAdvn), idolatry. See discussion in Pedersen, Demonstrative Proof, 
235 and Morlet, ‘Un nouveau témoignage’ 160. 

49 Basil of Caesarea, Quod deus 8 (PG 31.345d). 

50 Ibid. 9 (PG 31.348c-d). 

51 Ibid., 10 (PG 31.3538). 

52 Titus of Bostra, C. Man. 3.7.9 (CCSG 82.251). 

53 Dial. An. 1178-202 (CCSG 30.8). The suggested date of the text is the sixth-century. 

54 Ibid. KeAco( mec xai 'louAtatvol xat Tloppüpoı. 

55 As suggested by Morlet, ‘Un nouveau témoignage’ 157-161. 
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ity to well-known objections to the biblical text. This suggests that Eusebius 
of Emesa and Chrysostom were likely drawing upon a responsive work, such 
as Diodore's Against the Manichaeans, George of Laodicea's work by the same 
name, or Eusebius of Caesarea's Against Porphyry, all known to have influenced 
Antiochene authors.56 As these are lost, we cannot specify further the source 
behind the shared formulations within the Antiochene authors on this objec- 
tion. 

Two conclusions follow. First, Chrysostom draws upon preexisting topoi, typ- 
ical biblical conundrums addressed from a blending of apologetic and exeget- 
ical angles. There is no evidence that Chrysostom was responding directly to 
Julian, even though some of his posed objections fit with Julian's own. From our 
limited perspective, the sequence and causal relation of the blending of apolo- 
getic and exegetical elements is difficult to discern; once a cake has been baked 
itis almost impossible to determine the order in which the elements are added. 
But it is notable that polemics and exegesis developed in the same fourth- 
century text-webs, and that this connection was fruitful for the production of 
Chrysostom's homilies. Second, among multiple Antiochene authors and other 
Christian writers associated with this milieu (Basil, Titus), specific terminology 
and ideas were shared to handle these formidable problems, suggesting again a 
kind of school environment and the direct interaction with common materials. 
A context of learning and intentional appropriation of Antiochene resources 
lies behind Chrysostom's work. 


3 Narrative Coherence 


In his Commentary on Genesis, Eusebius of Emesa addressed problems of nar- 
rative coherence and potential contradiction. As seen from the case studies in 
Part I, these were major concerns for John Chrysostom's pedagogy, and they also 
served to heighten his audience's attention and awareness. In both Chrysostom 
and Eusebius, these problems could concern the Old Testament alone, but very 
often the goal appears to be harmonization of the Old and New. In common 
with Eusebius, Chrysostom addressed, albeit sometimes in reduced form, the 


56 Pedersen, Demonstrative Proof, 415-419 for discussion of the complex relationship be- 
tween George, Titus, and Diodore. According to ancient testimony, Titus was reliant on 
George's Against the Manichaeans. It is unclear how Diodore's work of the same title fits 
into the picture, but it seems likely that he drew upon George, Titus, or both. For an in- 
depth overview of Titus and George, see M. DelCogliano, 'The Literary Corpus of George 
of Laodicea’, vc 65.2 (2011), 155-161. 
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problems around the chronology of Abram's migration, the location of the first 
theophany, the duration of Israelite slavery, and the confusing scene of Jacob's 
deathbed. 


3.1 Abram’s Migration 

The first text concerns that studied in the Case Study of Chapter 2, the migra- 
tion of Abram. Eusebius of Emesa had raised a potential contradiction in this 
pericope, which he poses in a series of three ‘questions’ (huünhnp),?? between 
passages in the Old and New Testaments. In Gen 11,31, God calls Tharra, Abram's 
father, to leave his homeland in Mesopotamia and head towards Canaan. 
Tharra dies amidst the journey, while in a land called Charran. There, in Char- 
ran, the calling is transferred to Abram. But Acts 7,2-4 records a speech of 
Stephen which claims that God summoned Abram, not Tharra, from Mesopota- 
mia (Ac 7,2-4). Eusebius asks: why does Stephen say that Abram was sum- 
moned while living in Mesopotamia, when on the other hand the Genesis text 
says that he was summoned while in the land of Charran? John Chrysostom 
also knows a problem (tua) at this point: it seems that ‘Scripture contra- 
dicts itself’ (evavrıoöraı Zoucn ý Bela Tpapn).?8 Yet, Stephen does not contradict 
the Genesis account, Chrysostom surmises, because the transfer of the blessing 
to Abram in Charran presupposes that the blessing of Tharra in Mesopotamia 
was originally intended for Abram in the first place. 

A lengthy fragment from Diodore on this question survives in the Collec- 
tio Coisliniana. It indicates a confused application of Eusebius. For Diodore 
the issue is not a contradiction between Genesis and Acts but an ambiguity 
(äupiBokiav) in the Genesis text itself which is solved (Avet) by the Acts text.59 
In Diodore's estimation, the problem is the possibility that God did not know 
Abram's destination, illustrated by Tharra settling down to die in Charran. The 
Acts text supplies an insight to the story, namely that God spoke to Abram in 
Mesopotamia, and not to Tharra. The three exegetes thereby share a similar 
affirmation of the veracity of the Acts account, but Chrysostom reprises Euse- 
bius's version of the problem, not Diodore's. 


57 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 58a-f (TEG 15.106108). Question one is addressed here; 
two and three relate to other aspects of the narrative, namely how Lot and Sarah fit into 
the picture. Chrysostom and Diodore do not appear to have mentioned the latter two. 

58 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 31.3 (PG 53.285-286). 

59  Diodore, Coisl. 177,7-u (CCSG 15.173). 
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3.2 The First Theophany 

Another problem is raised in the migration pericope mentioned above. It was 
mentioned that the call of Tharra is transferred to Abraham in Charran, or 
the plains of Sychem. This happens in Gen 12,7. To affect this transfer, God 
‘appeared’ ($909) to Abraham. As remarked by some patristic authors, this is 
the first time that the biblical text specifies an appearance of God. But this is 
confusing, as it seems that God appeared to Abraham and Tharra when mak- 
ing the initial calling to Tharra in Mesopotamia, told in Gen 1131.8? Eusebius of 
Emesa knows this as a question, namely ‘why’ (wut) the first divine appear- 
anceison the plains of Sychem and not in Mesopotamia, the place of the initial 
calling.9! Eusebius of Emesa adheres to the wording of the biblical text: God 
‘first’ (huufu) appeared to Abraham on the plains of Sychem. On this point John 
Chrysostom sees a great treasure (8noavpôs) in the details (Bpaxecı) that will 
lead to ‘the discovery of the questions’ (npòç thv «àv čytovuévwv ebpeotv).62 He 
insists that on the plains of Sychem we are dealing with the first biblical theo- 
phany: ‘it is the first time in the scripture that we find the term’ (np&tov todto 
ebploxonev Eu TH por] viv tò pndev). Material from Diodore on this point does 
not survive for comparison, but it suffices to show that John Chrysostom was 
aware of a subtle discussion signaled by Eusebius of Emesa, and our preacher 
sticks close to aspects of the terminology and ideas paved by his exegetical 
grandfather. 


3.3 The Duration of Slavery in Egypt 

John Chrysostom follows strategies similar to those found in Eusebius of Emesa 
when it comes to problems of considerable technical difficulty that circulated 
in late antique biblical exegetical culture. Some of these concerned chrono- 
logical problems found in Gen 1512-16 and Ex 13,18.63 These texts presented 
two problems on the duration of the Israelite exile in Egypt. First, there was 
the matter of its longevity. In the Gen 15,16, it seems foretold that the Israelites 
will remain exiled as slaves for 400 years, what the Lxx paraphrases as 'four 


60 Eusebius of Caesarea, Ecl. Proph.1.3 (GAISFORD, 6). See Chapter 8 for further discussion 
of Chrysostom’s awareness of this and similar approaches to theophanic accounts given 
by Eusebius of Caesarea. 

61 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 6ob (TEG 15.110). 

62 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 32.2 (PG 53.294). 

63 See H. Inglebert, Interpretatio Christiana. Les mutations des savoirs (cosmographie, géogra- 
phie, ethnographie, histoire) dans l'Antiquité chrétienne (30-630) aprés J.-C., EAA 166 (Turn- 
hout: Brepols, 2001), 127-158 for an outline of the Jewish and Christian works of Late 
Antiquity organizing geographical, ethnographical, and chronological knowledge from 
the bible. 
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generations’ (Tet&prn de yevet). Yet this stands out as a complete overestima- 
tion when measured against the generations of Israelites enumerated in the 
text of Ex 614-27: the number is closer to 200. Second, this inaccurate count- 
ing notwithstanding, there was an outright contradiction with the text of Ex 
13,18. When all was said and done, the Lxx Exodus 13,18 text —not the Hebrew— 
concludes, the slavery lasted ‘five generations’ (neun òè yeved), whereas the 
LXX text of Genesis 15,16 mentions only four generations.$4 The problems were 
widely known to patristic authors; Chrysostom's awareness in itself does not 
demonstrate a special connection between him and the Emesene.55 A closer 
examination of the terminology and ideas used to address the problems, how- 
ever, situates them closely. In his Commentary on Genesis, Eusebius of Emesa 
explains the bizarre 400-year enumeration as a delay showing the ‘longsuffer- 
ing’ (knyuydadınnıpbua) of God.96 A similar display of mercy may be seen, he 
goes on, when God gave those of the flood generation 120 years as a point of 
time to repent (Eu ... qunäniugk). A catena fragment indicates that Eusebius 
of Emesa recognized a ‘great problem’ (uéya ému) concerning the second 
issue mentioned above.® He resolves it by beginning the count ‘from the patri- 
arch Jacob’ (&nò tod TaxwB), Abraham's grandson. 

For his part, John Chrysostom says that ‘one might inquire here’ (évtad0a 
&v ctc Stamopycete):68 the Israelites spent ‘not half this time’ (008€ tà piov) in 
slavery.6? So, how could the 400 years in Gen 15,13-16 refer to their exile in 
Egypt? He resorts to the same strategy taken by Eusebius. He claims that you 
can find that the 400 years is correct if you start 'to enumerate the time from 
the patriarch [Abraham ]' (ovvapıdpeicdeı xoti tov xpóvov tod matpitpyov), not the 
exile. More precisely, he means, the enumeration begins from the time Abra- 
ham left his homeland. This is not the same answer as Eusebius, but there is the 
shared strategy of beginning the count with a patriarchal figure and not when 
the Israelites are in Egypt as slaves. In a rare moment, Chrysostom assures his 


64 ‘Five generations’ in the Lxx is a mistranslation from the Hebrew. See Le Boulluec- 
Sandevoir, LU Exode, 160. 

65 E.g., Ambrosiaster, QVNT 10 (CSEL 50.34); Didymus, In Gen. 231 (SC 244191); Theodoret, 
Q. Ex. 40.2 (LEC 1.290). 

66 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 65a (TEG 15.116). The same explanation is in Ephrem, 
Comm. Gen. 12.4.2. 

67 Eusebius of Emesa, Cat. Ex. 182,10 (TEG 10.152153). Cf. ibid., 400 (280). 

68 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 37.3 (PG 53.346). 

69 This specific aspect of ‘half the time’ is not present in the surviving catenae fragments of 
Eusebius; it is unclear from where Chrysostom got it. A tradition known in the 5th and 
6th-century to Procopius, Ecl. Gen. ad 15,5 (GCS NF 22.252,64-253,77) says that they stayed 
215 years. Compare with this text Anonymous, Cat. Ex. 375 (TEG 10.266). 
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audience: because the biblical text supplies Abraham's age as 75 when he left 
Charran, ‘if someone wished to count’ (Ei BouAnBein tic dpıdunoaı), then one 
could add up the years from here to the exodus and see that it will add up 
to approximately 400. Further, he seems to use the same idea employed by 
Eusebius to express this as a moment of God's ‘longsuffering’ (naxpodunlav); 
God measures punishments in accordance with our limitations. Finally, recall- 
ing Eusebius's explanation concerning the flood, Chrysostom claims that the 
prolongation of the 120 years in the age of the flood was a 'time' granted 'for 
repentance’ (xatpóv ... mpôs TO neraßareodaı), a point presaged by Origen.”° We 
thereby see what Amirav identified as a characteristic Antiochene exegetical 
concern to show 'God's relentless efforts to prevent the moral deterioration of 
mankind’ by pointing to God's ‘reluctance to fulfil his threats’.”! Chrysostom 
could reach this goal through the exact same strategies used by Eusebius of 
Emesa. 


3.4 Jacob's Deathbed 

A similarly complicated knot emerges surrounding Jacob's deathbed scene, 
studied in the context of John Chrysostom's Homily 66 on Genesis in Chapter 4. 
In Gen 37,10, Joseph has a dream in which everyone in his family is figured to 
bow down to him in veneration. Later, when his father Jacob is dying, he seems 
to bow to his son. But the phrase in Gen 47,31 describing this scene is obscure, 
for Jacob is there made to lower his head ‘towards the tip of his staff’ (emt tò 
äxpov Ts paßdou adtod). Ancient exegetes were remarkably sensitive to this 
description. In Eusebius of Emesa, ‘some say’ that this bowing is a sign of 'roy- 
alty’ (Baoıkeia; pwgqwınnnıpbud).7? Eusebius was curious to whom, or what, 
Jacob bowed. Was it his own staff, or that of Joseph? The Septuagint's vague 
designation 'his staff' left room for both. The Emesene is unsure: he leaves the 
question open, citing the opinions that it may be either his own staff or that of 
Joseph, and moving on. Diodore follows Eusebius of Emesa in this discussion 
and concludes with similar indecision.7? But in Chrysostom’s hands, the prob- 
lem concerns the rapport of Gen 37,10 with 47,31. How does the deathbed scene 


70 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 254 (PG 53.219); Origen, Cath. in Ps. 413—21 (TU 183.16-18). 
71 Amirav, Rhetoric and Tradition, 227. 

72 Eusebius of Emesa, Cat. 2072 (TEG 4.320): &pyv; Comm. Gen. 138 (TEG 15.166): NUwäp 

wuki. 

73  Diodore, Coisl. 291 (CCSG 15.264—265). He knows Eusebius's options and adds another (or: 
7): it could be to God that Jacob bows. Elaborating further, this could be ‘of the one having 
reigned’ (BaotAeboavtos), invoking a worship ceremony as enacted by David and Solomon 
(3 Reg 1,47). The mention of royalty and this biblical text indicates reliance on Eusebius, 
as both elements are present in his commentary. 
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align with the prophecy mentioned earlier in the Genesis narrative? If we take 
Jacob bowing to his son Joseph to be the fulfillment of the dream, Chrysos- 
tom reports the view that ‘someone might say’ (tows fo oc) that his 
mother was unable to participate in the bowing, an important detail because 
the prophecy specified that both mother and father would bow."* Someone, 
that is, might object to the text's coherence. A remarkably technical matter 
is thereby raised for Chrysostom's audience. This particular problem does not 
appear discussed in the surviving material of Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore. 
Chrysostom deals with it in two phases. First, this bowing tells of the 'royal 
race’ (BacıAıxoö yévous) which would stem from Joseph, terminology reflected 
in Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore, but applied by Chrysostom systematically 
throughout his exegesis of Gen 49-50 in ways that Eusebius and Diodore would 
not countenance.” Second, Chrysostom then addresses the problem of dream 
fulfillment directly. The problem involving Joseph's mother, an apparent con- 
tradiction, may be resolved through the idea of a synecdoche (studied in Chap- 
ter 4.2.3.3). Scripture always has this habit (2905 dei), Chrysostom says, namely 
showing ‘the whole from the more dominant example’ (&ró tod xuplwtépou TO 
T&v SyAobv). A case in point is Gen 2,24, which explains that the man is head 
of the woman. Chrysostom’s logic is that if the father bowed, then the mother 
did, too. Therefore, the bowing of Jacob is a fulfillment of Joseph's dream. We 
thereby see Chrysostom’s stance towards his predecessors as nuanced. He is in 
line with the fact that a problem needed be raised at the death-bed text, and to 
elaborate, he uses some of the terminology witnessed in Eusebius of Emesa and 
Diodore, such as the mention ofthe royal race. But the preacher goes a different 
direction in his articulation of the problem. Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore do 
not envision a potential contradiction with the earlier prophecy, but rather the 
question of to whom, exactly, Jacob bowed. It is notable that Theodoret would 
later follow Chrysostom regarding this question.”6 

Combined with other cases in this dossier such as the chronology of Abra- 
ham's migration, we thereby see that Eusebius of Emesa raised questions that 
Chrysostom also judged apt for studying the bible from a critical angle. But 
what explains their differences? It may be that Chrysostom was reducing Euse- 
bius’s technical discussions for a simpler presentation. Alternatively, he may 
have relied on another source entirely or combined another source with his 
knowledge of Eusebius's material. We may approach the clarification of this 


74 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 66.2 (PG 54.567). 

75 The full evidence is in Chapter 7 where Eusebius of Caesarea is shown to be the source for 
Chrysostom’s typological exegesis of the Blessing of Jacob in Gen 49. 

76 Theodoret, Q. Gen. m (LEC 1.202). 
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predicament by inquiring further the extent to which Chrysostom was capable 
of outright disagreeing with the opinions expressed by his predecessors. 


4 Departures from Eusebius and Diodore 


There is a series of cases in which Chrysostom raises exegetical problems that 
are not found in the Eusebius of Emesa's Commentary on Genesis but are found 
in other exegetes associated with the Antiochene school. We consider three: 
the odor of Noah's sacrifice, the setting apart of creation, and Abraham's hos- 
pitality. 


44 The Odor of Noah's Sacrifice 

Consider the example of commentary on Gen 8,21. In this text, God ‘smelt’ 
(ooppävên) the odor of Noah's sacrifice. Chrysostom is certain that this text 
must be interpreted metaphorically. The smelling is really God searching after 
Noah’s ‘mindset’ (yvwunv).77 Theodoret appears to follow Chrysostom on this 
point: God received Noah's ‘right mindset’ (eUyvwpov).”8 Eusebius of Emesa 
does not comment on this part of the verse, however”? Fortunately, a firmly 
attributed comment of Diodore's survives on this text. Both the tacit question 
and his answer are different than the material in Chrysostom and Theodoret. 
Diodore appears to have been occupied with explaining why God 'had agreed' 
(ouvexwpnoev) to accept sacrifices in the first place.9? His answer is that God 
‘foresaw’ (npoeıöwg) that it would help the Israelites later when they needed 
to be ‘avoiding the sacrificing to idols’ (tod Den eidwAoıg dpiorüvra). By see- 
ing ‘from the fathers’ (&x matépwv) that sacrifices could be made to God, they 
would instead sacrifice ‘to God’ (xà 8e6).8! Based on the surviving material, nei- 
ther Eusebius nor Diodore deal with the anthropomorphism. The resources of 
the Antiochene exegetical group were clearly diverse. This is a strong case, as 
Amirav has highlighted just how important Septuagint anthropomorphic text 
expressions were for the Antiochenes.®? It is plausible to assume that Eusebius 
and Diodore would have reason to comment on this text, but their lack is strik- 
ing; Chrysostom may have furnished his own explanation. 


77 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 28.2 (PG 53.242; FOC 82.166). 
78 Theodoret, Q. Gen. 53 (LEC 1.112). 

79 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 48b (TEG 15.96—98). 

80  Diodore, Coisl. 1511 (CCSG 15.151). 

81 Ibid. 5-9. 

82  Amirav, Rhetoric and Tradition, 144-145. 
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4.2 Consecration of the Sabbath Day 

As a second example, we may consider a case from the creation account. It 
is useful to recall that we have already established Chrysostom’s dependence 
on Eusebian explanations of important aspects of the creation, such as the 
‘placing’ of the stars in the sky or the ‘spirit of God’ hovering over the waters. 
The question on Gen 2,3, is why God ‘set apart’ the seventh day of creation. 
All with the exact same term, Theodore of Mopsuestia, John Chrysostom, and 
Theodoret answer that this verb ‘set apart’ means ‘he distinguished’ (äpoptoev) 
the seventh day from the other days.83 All three Antiochenes use glossular for- 
mulas to introduce the term. Chrysostom asks, ‘What does this mean’ (ti éott)? 
Theodore and Theodoret explain the term with the common paraphrase for- 
mula, ‘instead of’ (&vri tod). Eusebius of Emesa does not see a question worth 
asking regarding this term; he simply states that Gen 2,3 is the end of the cre- 
ation.8* The common use of the term dpwpıoev to gloss ‘set apart’ with similar 
formulas indicates a common source amongst these Antiochene authors, but 
the fact that this common source does not appear to be Eusebius of Emesa is 
evidence that more Antiochene resources circulated for Genesis exegesis. 


43 Abrahams Hospitality 

A final case regarding Chrysostom’s non-Eusebian resources emerges with a 
discussion on Abraham’s hospitality. Abraham was known in Jewish and early 
Christian exegetical tradition for being a model of hospitality, in particular for 
his sharing of food with divine being(s) in Gen 18.95 Yet one detail in particular 
gives Chrysostom pause. To introduce the scene of Abraham’s hospitality, the 
text says that he was sitting in his tent (18,1). Chrysostom wondered, What is 
so virtuous about this? ‘We shall unfurl the treasure’ (evartiEwpev tov Enoav- 
pòv) of its meaning.®6 The treasure is that Abraham’s hospitality is extravagant. 
Chrysostom proves this by citing Gen 14,14, which tells that he has 318 ser- 
vants (tptaxocious dExa xal oxtw olxoyevetc) at this disposal. A fragment from 
the catenae shows that Acacius of Caesarea, whose Miscellaneous Questions 


83 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 11.7 (PG 53.89); Theodoret, Q. Gen. 21 (LEC 1.56); Theodore, 
Coisl. 76,33 (CCSG 15.81). The fragment is confirmed by the Diyarbakir commentary. For 
dating of Theodore's commentary on Genesis, see F.G. McLeod, Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
The Early Church Fathers (London-New York: Routledge, 2009), 73 suggests that Theo- 
dore's commentary on Genesis was composed after Chrysostom’s. 

84 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 10b (TEG 15.44). 

85 E. Grypeou-H. Spurling, Abraham’s Angels: Jewish and Christian Exegesis of Genesis 18- 
19, in E. Grypeou-H. Spurling (eds.), The Exegetical Encounter between Jews and Christians 
in Late Antiquity, JCPS 18 (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2009), 181-212, esp. 194. 

86 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 41.3 (PG 53.378). 
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were related to Eusebuis of Emesa's biblical commentary?" made the exact 
same move, explaining the marvel of Abraham’s hospitality with reference to 
the 318 servants in waiting (ó m’ xoi dexa xextuévos olxoyeveic).99 But Euse- 
bius of Emesa's Genesis commentary mentions no such interesting connection 
between Abraham’s hospitality and the extravagant servant-team at his dis- 
posal. This case has less to do with potential contradiction, and more with 
citing the same biblical texts to show coherence in the narrative. 

These cases advance the supposition that Chrysostom's knowledge of exe- 
getical problems does not arise from the selections of Eusebius of Emesa or 
Diodore alone, and that clear departures are discernible where Chrysostom 
draws on other models where Eusebius and Diodore did not appear to offer 
comment or where their standing comments were unsuitable for his purposes. 
To substantiate further this picture, we consider where Chrysostom outright 
disagrees with these two figures. 


5 Disagreements with Eusebius or Diodore 


We have seen that Chrysostom could reduce complex scholarly discussion of 
chronology in Antiochene authors to simpler issues of God's philanthropy. He 
could draw on other exegetical resources where Eusebius and Diodore did 
not supply material. He could use variant bible readings to discuss theologi- 
cal issues like the birth of the Church in a way that does not seem to have been 
presaged by Eusebius of Emesa or Diodore. But in several cases, he goes a bit 
further, posing direct disagreements with opinions expressed by these exegetes. 
Some of these cases seem to depict Chrysostom resisting complex discussion. 
But in others, he engages a firm exegetical opinion and outright disagrees. We 
consider three issues, concerning the prohibition to eat from the tree, Abra- 
ham’s altar, and Noah's diet. 


5.1 The Prohibition in the Garden 

First, consider the problem of the addressee of the prohibition to eat from the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Gen 2,16 is clear: God spoke this prohi- 
bition to Adam (xà Addu); Eve does not appear envisaged in the command. 
Indeed, she was not yet created—her creation occurs in Gen 2,21. Exegetes 


87 R.B. ter Haar Romeny, Early Antiochene Commentaries on Exodus, in StPatr 30 (1997), 19 
showed that on several points, Acacius was concerned with the same problems found in 
Eusebius of Emesa. 

88  Acacius apud Procopius Ecl. Gen. ad 18,8 (GCS NF 22.271,2) / Cat. 1072 (TEG 3.117). 
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wondered, is she thereby excluded from the moral law? Eusebius of Emesa 
admits that God commanded ‘Adam alone’ (Uquduy dun 89 He even- 
tually argues, though, that Eve was implicated ‘by anticipation’ ({uüfuuuwu- 
gmt). In this strict sense, Chrysostom contradicts both the literal sense 
of the text and the explanation of his predecessor. For the wider purposes of 
arguing that this command was not harsh or burdensome to its subjects, and 
that it stems from the generosity of the common lord of all things, our preacher 
insists that it was ‘as addressed to both’ (ws mpd¢ dupotépous Siadeyetat).2° Like 
the explanation which John Chrysostom offered concerning Joseph’s mother 
and father, he relies on the biblical conception of the unity of man and woman 
to make his point. Both Moses and Paul, the logic goes, say that the two are one. 
So, what happens to one happens to the other. Adam ‘handed over’ (rapdoyn) 
to Eve the ‘things that were spoken’ (£vraAdevra) to him. The two Antiochene 
exegetes thereby used the same reasoning of implication and transfer of the 
command, but they disagree on how to present this material. For Chrysostom, 
Eve's full awareness of the commandment from the very beginning is essen- 
tial for the meaning of the fall, an emphasis paralleled but expressed differ- 
ently by Theodore’s explaining Adam and Eve as necessarily mortal from the 
beginning in order to resolve the problem of foreknowledge of their later pun- 
ishment.?! Independently, Adam and Eve exercised free will and disobeyed. 
Eusebius, essentially saying the same thing, does not feel the need to manip- 
ulate the plain sense of the biblical text to preserve human free will.°2 


5.2 Abram's Altar 

Another subtle disagreement concerns the explanation of the altar (Bvota- 
otnpıov) which Abram made to commemorate God's promise to him and his 
descendants (Gen 12,8). Oddly,?? Eusebius of Emesa denies that this ‘altar’ sig- 
nified an act of prayer (ny quunuipuü).% Instead, it speaks of the ‘heritage’ 


89 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 16a (TEG 15.54). 

9o John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 14.4 (PG 53.115). 

91 P.W. Lai, ‘The Imago Dei and Salvation among the Antiochenes: A Comparison of John 
Chrysostom with Theodore of Mopsuestia’ StPatr 67 (2013), 393-402. 

92 See the useful summary of Eusebius's exegesis of this text in Pedersen, Demonstrative 
Proof, 371-379. 

93  Lust-Eynikel-Hauspie, Lexicon, ad loc. counts 437 uses, 184 of which are in the Pentateuch 
alone—the word was hardly rare in biblical literature. Further, it was used to name a com- 
mon aspect of liturgical space in Late Antique Christianity. Socrates, Hist. eccl. 5.22.53 (GCS 
NF 1.302,11-12), for instance, reports that in Antioch the ‘altar’ (8votxotmptov) faced not the 
east but the west. 

94 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 60a (TEG 15.110). 
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(ôwnwüqniphiù) promised to Abram. Like Enoch (Gen 4,26), Eusebius rea- 
sons, Abram recognizes that he has been called by God and promised descen- 
dants and land. The 'altar' is a testament to this fact. But Chrysostom affirms 
precisely what Eusebius of Emesa denies. ‘What is this’ (todto yàp £cttv),?5 he 
asks. ‘It means a prayer of thanksgiving for the promises made’ (dvti tod, edyapi- 
oTnoev UTEP THV ErayyeAPevrwv). Further, in making this a place of prayer, Abra- 
ham was ‘predicting’ (npoAaßov) and ‘fulfilled’ (ërAñpov) what Paul in ı Tim 2,8 
calls the raising of the ‘hands of prayer’. Actually, according to Chrysostom, 
Abram is really the originator of this practice. On its own this is not a particu- 
larly brilliant comment; we are not surprised to find a preacher relating the Old 
Testament to images with liturgical resonances for his audience. Yet in compar- 
ison with Eusebius's strict denial that Abraham’s ‘altar’ signified the practice 
of prayer, Chrysostom’s move stands in a different light, for he disagrees on a 
detailed matter with Eusebius of Emesa. The extent to which the disagreement 
was conscious is not possible here to determine, though based on what we have 
seen from Chrysostom’s dependence on Eusebius at other points in this chap- 
ter, it stands to reason that Chrysostom would have been aware of Eusebius’s 
opinion. This view is supported by the fact that Didymus, a contemporary bib- 
lical exegete working in Alexandria, explains this exact ‘altar’ as an expression 
of thanksgiving (edyapiotias), just as Chrysostom.?6 The views were evidently 
in circulation, and Chrysostom seems to have selected the one with the most 
obvious spiritual benefit for his audience. However, as Chrysostom does not 
name alternative opinions, it is conjectural to suppose that he was disagreeing 
with Eusebius directly. For our purposes, we note that in his Homilies on Gene- 
sis, Chrysostom can answer a question raised by Eusebius from the very angle 
Eusebius rejects. 


5.3 Noah’s Diet 

Another case, however, demonstrates that he was, in fact, able to disagree con- 
sciously with an opinion witnessed in Diodore. Chrysostom comes across a 
difficult expression regarding some dietary prohibitions that God gives to Noah 
upon exiting the ark after the flood. In Gen 9,4 Noah is hereafter prohibited to 
eat ‘meat with the blood of its soul’ (xpéas Ev ainarı buys). Eusebius of Emesa 
wondered why God prohibited specifically this kind of meat;?” he finds the 
answer in another part of the Gen 9,4 text. It is because God shall ‘require’ the 


95 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom 32.3 (PG 53.296; FOC 82.260). 

96 Didymus, In Gen. 223,19 (SC 244.172). See further discussion of this text in Chapter 8. 

97 In apud Procopius, Ecl. Gen. ad 9,4-12 (GCS NF 22.206,1-6), he also sees it as a problem 
regarding future Jewish legislation which has not yet been given as of Noah's time. 
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blood of allliving creatures, beasts and men alike, which Eusebius takes as a ref- 
erence to the resurrection. The principle is to prohibit the consumption of that 
which will be resurrected by God. Further, he says, the blood is life by the blood’ 
(up bud pü yaw) of an animal.?8 We see a similar discussion in Chrysostom's 
Homily 27 on Genesis. The preacher wonders, "What does this word want [to 
say]’ (Ti obv BotAetat td eipnuévov)?% He specifies, ‘It means strangled’ (todt’ 
got, nvixtóv), and continues with a formulaic explanation: ‘The blood [of an 
irrational animal] is its soul’ (ñ buy) tò aia). Thus, God prohibits its consump- 
tion. But stating his case is not enough here; Chrysostom reports that ‘some 
say’ (Aéyouct yàp ttvec) that the expression means ‘firm and earthly’ (Bop xoi 
ye®dec). But this opinion, he believes, is based on ‘a more scientific account’ 
(PiAooopwrepov Aöyov) and not on the law of the Lord. This opinion, repre- 
sented by ‘some people’ (rives), was likely that of Diodore. Diodore seems to 
know Eusebius of Emesa’s reference to the resurrection, as he explains the 
expression in question by ‘instead of, living’ (&vci tod (övra).100 Focusing less on 
Eusebius’s theological approach, however, Diodore explains that such blood is 
‘earthlier’ (yewSéotepov) and ‘heaviest’ (Bapttatov) for digestion. It appears that 
Diodore, or Diodore’s source, is Chrysostom’s otiose naturalist, the unnamed 
interlocutor with whose ‘scientific’ interpretation of the biblical terminology 
he disagrees in this case. Diodore and Chrysostom appear to have used Euse- 
bius of Emesa as a common source and developed their answers in different 
directions, yet with the possibility of mutual reference. 

From the vantage point of this final example, Chrysostom displays consid- 
erable knowledge of multiple Late Antique biblical exegetical traditions cen- 
tered around issues brought up by his predecessors. It will be noticed further 
that neither Diodore nor Eusebius provide the word which Chrysostom uses to 
explain the concept in Gen 9,4. For Chrysostom this text means ‘strangled’ (rvt- 
x1óv) meat. From where does Chrysostom draw this gloss? Likely from another 
exegetical tradition. When faced with the Noachic commandments (Gen 9,1- 
4), Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium during Chrysostom's early preaching 
career, explains that this peculiar expression concerning the soul and the blood 
of an animal really just means ‘strangled’ (nvıxtöv) meat! It would seem 


98 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 49a (TEG 15.98). 

99 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 27.4 (PG 53.246). 

100 Diodore, Coisl. 154 (CCSG 15.153,9). Deconinck counted this as a dubious fragment, but it 
is confirmed as Diodoran in Petit's edition by all three mss in Family C and the Moscow 
mss. 

101 Amphilochius, C. Haer. 19,743 (CCSG 3.204). The notion of strangled meat appears with 
this term several times in the book of Acts (15,20; 15,29; 21,25). Amphilochius knows these 
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unnecessarily complicated to assume that in this case Chrysostom researched 
the term in Amphilochius's text; they are likely drawing on a shared glossular 
tradition. To the extent that we are able to tell based on the surviving material, 
Eusebius and Diodore do not use the term. Chrysostom thereby used another 
tradition while engaging those which occupied his Antiochene predecessors 
on linguistic explanations. 


6 Parallels to Ephrem 


If John Chrysostom's work on Genesis indicates the influence of sources out- 
side the commentaries of his immediate predecessors, to what extent does the 
work of Ephrem, often considered as an influence on or parallel to Antiochene 
exegetes, indicate shared traditions with John Chrysostom? In what follows, I 
consider five cases that suggest shared exegetical traditions between Chrysos- 
tom and Ephrem. 


6.1 The Harp of the Soul 

We first consider some metaphorical images Chrysostom applies to the making 
of man. In their interpretation of the image of God, Antiochenes are known to 
have placed emphasis on the ruling or authoritative function of man. Chrysos- 
tom certainly follows this aspect, and Lai has already noted that in doing so, 
he draws on a Jewish-Syriac notion of the pre-fall robe of glory and the harp 
of the soul.!02 Evoking the biblical metaphor of God ‘breathing’ (Gen 2,7) into 


references. In C. Haer. 20,755 (ibid., 205) he discusses the use of ‘dispute’ (&tyois) in Acts 
15,2 concerning circumcision and dietary ethics in the early Christian community which 
absorbed Paul and Barnabas. He answers this problem with reference to Gen 1,31, which 
declares that God saw that all things were created good. 

102 Lai, Imago dei’, 402. For detailed examination of Antiochenes on the relationship between 
the ruling faculty of man, see N.V. Harrison, ‘Women and the Image of God according 
to St. John Chrysostom) in P. Blowers et al. (eds.), In Dominico Eloquio—In Lordly Elo- 
quence: Essays on Patristic Exegesis in Honor of Robert Louis Wilken (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2002), 259-279. For a fuller exploration of Chrysostom in particular, see ibid., 
‘Women, Human Identity, and the Image of God: Antiochene Interpretations’, JECS 9.2 
(2001), 205-249; with attention to his ascetic accents, E.A. Clark, Jerome, Chrysostom, and 
Friends. Essays and Translations (New York-Toronto, 1979), 1-25; Chase, Chrysostom, 42— 
44. Theodore's comments are elusive, but fragments Frag. Marc. Gr. 573 (Mus 100.274-288) 
and BL add. 17,217 (JECS 25/2.237-239) provide much insight. The latter offers a trinitar- 
ian reading and allegorical reference point to Christ's eschatological rule. A survey of 
Theodore on the 'image' is in F.G. McLeod, The Image of God in the Antiochene Tradition 
(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1999), 62-65. G. Kalantzis, 
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the dust figure of the human being, Chrysostom explains this metaphorically in 
four dimensions. First, the soul is an ‘instrument’ (öpyavov), ‘like a lyre’ (nodarep 
A6pa).108 Second, Chrysostom views parts of the body as through certain strings 
[dovaxwv]. Third, these strings animate the body ‘bearing a melody [ueAo8tav] 
to the Lord’. Finally, this instrument awaits God's own breathing, signified by 
the verb given in the Lxx (£vepboyoe). 

Musical metaphors for the soul and body frequently occur in Greek exege- 
sis of the Psalms, such as in Eusebius of Caesarea's comments on Ps 80.104 But 
the application of the harp to the soul in the context of the making of man 
in Gen 2,7 is found in one of Ephrem's Hymn on Paradise. He uses the same 
four elements as Chrysostom. He says, 'When the hand of the creator fash- 
ioned and formed the body so that it might sing hymns [vou] to its maker, 
this lyre [wa] was silent and has not voice, until at last he breathed [ sa] 
into it the soul [ xa] which sang therein. Thus, the strings [mai] acquired 
sound, and the soul, by means of the body, acquired speech to utter wisdom’.!0® 
Chrysostom and Ephrem apply the metaphor to this biblical text in similar 
ways: the body is likened to strings, the soul is understood as the animating 
principle of the lyre, and the purpose is for this unit to produce hymns to God. 
In what survives of their exegesis, the comments of Diodore, Theodore, and 
Eusebius of Emesa do not use this metaphor.!° Its absence from Eusebius of 
Emesa is noteworthy; even if a lost text of Diodore is the source, it suggests 
a shared tradition with Syriac authors that did not occur through the likely 
candidate of the bilingual-resource presented throughout Eusebius of Emesa's 
Commentary on Genesis. 


‘Creatio ex Terrae: Immortality and the Fall in Theodore, Chrysostom, and Theodoret, 
StPatr 67 (2013), 403-413 compares Theodore, Theodoret, and Chrysostom on how to con- 
ceive of the effect of sin on human anthropology and beatitude. 

103 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 13.2 (PG 53.108). 
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is explored in P.R. Kolbet, ‘Athanasius, the Psalms, and the Reformation of the Self, n TR 
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of Athanasius's Letter to Marcellus on the Interpretation of the Psalms, similar metaphors 
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105 Ephrem, Parad. 8.8 (CSCO 175.34,24-26; BROCK, 134). 

106 Chrysostom’s distinction from Theodore in using this metaphor is noted by Lai, Imago 
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6.2 The Robe of Glory 

Second, Chrysostom witnesses some remarkably specific descriptions of the 
bodily condition of Adam and Eve prior to their disobedience. These descrip- 
tions are remarkable not for their linguistic formulations, but for the specificity 
of their application to the Genesis text in a way that parallels Ephrem. Chrysos- 
tom explains their condition in three phases. The original state, prior to disobe- 
dience, is the ‘former one of glory’ (8686 this mpörepov).!0” He understands this 
glory ‘as a luminous garment’ (xa8dmep tudtiov Aaurpôv).108 Second, upon their 


€ 


sin, this original glory is lost. Chrysostom here calls this loss ‘the removal’ (9 
äpaipeow). The result is ‘nakedness’ (yupvotytos), for ‘Adam felt great shame’ 
(thv xoeri adoxovy). Ephrem, who devoted considerable exposition to gar- 
ments in his understanding of the divine salvific economy at various points in 
his work,!© sees Chrysostom’s three elements in his own Commentary on Gen- 
esis: the garments of glory were created as an original possession; Adam and 
Eve ‘marvel in the glory of which they were clothed’ (as x aam ox); 
these garments were ‘stripped’ (Lodz), specifically ‘after transgressing the 
commandment’ (soaa ias. ihs); as a result, their ‘nakedness produces 
shame’ (AX. ams exu. ee3).1? Other Greek authors had applied clothing 
metaphors to moments in the salvific economy, as in Origen's description of 
garments at the resurrection.!! But Alexandre notes that the specification of 


107 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 17.2 (PG 53136). 

108 This precise wording occurs in a different biblical context in the texts of Origen cited 
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the Fall, in A. Kofsky-S. Ruzer (eds.), Syriac Idiosyncrasies. Theology and Hermeneutics in 
Early Syriac Literature, JSRC u (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 327 and further documentation of this 
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Coniectanea biblica 11 (Lund: Gleerup, 1978), 107-110. 
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Adam and Eve's prelapsarian state as clothed in garments of glory is not promi- 
nent among Greek and Latin exegetes.!? Indeed, when faced with the tunics of 
skin (Gen 3,21) from which the metaphor derives, Eusebius of Emesa knows a 
similar idea, but expresses it in different terms. Adam possesses the ‘crown of 
incorruptibility' (quübnôniphwu ujuuiljü), which he understands as human 
nature. Changed to corruptibility upon the fall, Eusebius's crown is a differ- 
ent image altogether than the image of glory and luminous garments found 
in Ephrem and Chrysostom.!? Theodore of Mopsuestia, whose comments on 
the coats of skin are preserved in the catenae and comparable in the Diyarbakir 
manuscript, does not reprise the garments of glory tradition.!^ His focus, like 
Eusebius of Emesa, is on the corruption of human nature. Thus, there are 
shared concerns to explain the outward appearance of Adam and Eve before 
the fall and its theological significance, but Chrysostom’s resources for doing 
so likely extend beyond the figure of Eusebius of Emesa and into a resource 
shared by Syriac traditions. 


6.3 Garments of Skin 

Conversely related to the garments of glory are the garments taken up after 
the fall. Gen 3,21, describes these as 'coats of skin‘. This expression was bizarre 
for Greek readers of the bible and needed explanation. When Chrysostom 
comes across it, he exhibits a rare tendency towards aggadic interpretation. 
Curiously, he claims that these coats are 'sheep's wool’ (épiwv tav npoßátwv). 5 
From where did he get this idea? It does not appear to be from Eusebius of 
Emesa, Diodore, and Theodore. These authors vary in their decisions as to what, 
exactly, we are dealing with in the coats of skin. Diodore, along with Didymus, 


figure associated with the resurrection; cf. C. Mt. 17.24 (GCS 40.660-669). In the former 
text, Origen speaks of these garments as a 'transformation, which shall be the form in 
abounding glory for the saints in the resurrection’ (uetanoppwcews, Ev TH dvaotdoet mo 
evdoEdtepov 16 nepi toùç dyious eldog Sea), For Philo's influence on Origen on these points 
see Alexandre, Le commencement, 327-328. 

112 Alexandre, Le commencement, 295. Aspects, however, are found in Didymus, In Gen. 106 
(SC 233.250-254), though unlike Chrysostom he believes the garments prior to the fall as 
‘freedom from any-place from not having a body’; the garments of skin are human bod- 
ies, clearly from Origenian influence, discussion in P.D. Steiger, "The Image of God in the 
Commentary On Genesis of Didymus the Blind’, StPatr 42 (2006), 243-249. 

113 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 19b (TEG 15.56). 

114 Theodore, Cat. 348 (TEG 1.235); 445 (ibid., 286); Coisl. 120 (CCSG 151123-124); Frag. Gen. 2 
(SACHAU, 514—26) / Diyarbakir, Comm. ad Gen 2,25 (CS CO 483.44,3—21). None of these frag- 
ments contain the garment of glory tradition. See Devreesse, Essai, 19-22 and Lai, Tmago 
dei, 397-399. 

115 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 18.2 (PG 53150). 
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for instance, gives leaves (qUAAa, from Gen 3,7), but Eusebius of Emesa does 
not specify.!6 In what survives from Antiochene authors, their united concern 
was to reject Origen's allegorical reading as the embodiment of souls into flesh, 
which Chrysostom does not address bere HU? Theodore, in fact, seems to deny a 
position related to Chrysostom’s own. ‘They are not from animals ... but bark’ 
(one dà Coen. AAAA cv TÀ qoi). 18 Gregory of Nyssa, for whom these coats 
signify death (Y) vexpörng), also says that they do ‘not [come] from the nature 
of animals’ (odxoûv Ex ths tv dAöywv pooewç). H? Remarkably, then, we find 
Chrysostom agreeing most with Ephrem, who freely admits that the garments 
are ‘from the skins of beasts’ (has 3 za) 0 Chrysostom's specificity is 
all the more remarkable here, for it appears that no Greek Christian exegete 
from the fourth-century held the Jewish position of sheep's wool. The notion of 
animal skins, sheep's wool in particular, is found in midrash and rabbinic tradi- 
tions.?! From this vantage point it seems that Chrysostom’s resources included 
Syrian-Antiochene material by which he could explain the text independently 
of his Greek exegetical contemporaries and predecessors. 


6.4 Retribution and Slander 

Another case considers a shared testimonium tradition. Chrysostom tries to 
justify the divine retribution of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen 18,20—21), an appar- 
ently brutal but in his mind merciful divine response to human violence. Fur- 
ther, his main point is that this destruction occurred with intention and was not 
done out of hand. His tactic is to cite a nexus of texts, akin to a testimonium: 


116 Diodore, Coisl. 8,2 (CCSG 15120); Didymus, In Gen. 106 (SC 233.250); Eusebius of Emesa, 
Comm. Gen. 21 (TEG 15.71-72); Theodore, op. cit. n. 117; cf. Theodoret, Q. Gen. 39 (LEC 1.86- 
88). 

117 Origen, Coisl. 121 (CCSG 15124125); C. Cels. 4.40 (SVC 54.257-258); A.L. Jacobsen, ‘Genesis 
1-3 as Source for the Anthropology of Origen’, vc 62.3 (2008), 215; 222-231 analyzes Origen's 
interpretation of Gen 3,21 across five of his works. 

118 Theodore, Cat. 445 (TEG 1.286) / Diyarbakir ms, Comm. ad Gen. 2,25 (CSCO 483.44,10-21). 
The catena and Diyarbakir agree with the clarity of this position, namely that the 'coats of 
skins’ are not from animals. However, Coisl. 120 (CCSG 151.123,12-124,16) poses a difficulty 
of interpretation: ms Moscow Synodal Library 385 (ibid., 124,14) says that they are ‘not only’ 
from animals ‘but also’ from bark (où povov ... dd xai). 

119 Gregory of Nyssa, Or. cat., GNO 3/4.30,16-17. 

120 Ephrem, Comm. Gen. 2.33 (CSCO 152.45,8). 

121 Bereshit Rabbah 20.12.2 (THEODOR-ALBECK, 11:550; BJS 104.227); S.N. Lambden, ‘From Fig 
Leaves to Fingernails: Some Notes on the Garments of Adam and Eve in the Hebrew Bible 
and Select Early Post-biblical Jewish Writings, in P. Morris—D. Sawyer (eds.), A Walk in 
the Garden: Biblical, Iconographical, and Literary Images of Eden, JSOTSup 136 (Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1992), 80-89, esp. 85 and 89. 
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Ex 231-Rom 14,10-Mt 7,1-Ps 1015. The argument which these texts support 
is that one should not condemn sinners on hearsay or, as Chrysostom puts 
it, ‘never from a mere slander-report’ (undénote and fc dıaßoAns).122 Moses, 
Paul, Christ and David all have this teaching. Judging from a slanderous report 
is precisely what the divine being did not do in the case of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. According to Chrysostom we should, therefore, show mercy in the same 
way. Citing the exact same biblical texts, Ephrem makes the same point. It was 
not as if God ‘did not know’ (3 ... eV) that those of Sodom and Gomorrah 
had sinned. He continues, this was an example for judges ‘not to prejudge a 
case, even if based on reliable hearsay’ («wir a ar rel ar „amındu 
<\).23 The details of their use of these texts differ: in Ephrem the matter con- 
cerns reliable hearsay; in Chrysostom, slander. But it is noteworthy that at least 
on one occasion, the use of the same testimonium tradition occurs in the writ- 
ings of Ephrem the Syrian and John Chrysostom, and in what survives of their 
expositions of Sodom and Gomorrah, other Antiochenes do not seem to men- 
tion this idea at all. Moreover, Chrysostom and Ephrem use this testimonium to 
make the same theological point about divine mercy and the general way the 
divine character is viewed in this striking passage. 


6.5 Images of Resurrection 

Finally, we consider some interesting references to the resurrection which 
Chrysostom and Syrian traditions found in the text of Genesis, particularly in 
the character of Seth and Enoch. In his Homily 21 on Genesis, Chrysostom sug- 
gests that Adam's third son Seth indicates ‘murkily’ (&uvôp&@ç) the resurrection 
(&vaotáceoc),7^ an expression which he repeated elsewhere in his œuvre.l?5 
Here, Chrysostom bases this interpretation ‘through the expression’ (8tà tod 
pnnartos) of the biblical text. The Lxx-Gen 4,25 tells us that God ‘has raised up’ 
(E£aveomoe) another offspring for Adam after the death of Abel at the hands 
of his brother Cain. Origen knows an opinion which thought that, based on 
this word, Abel was ‘reincarnated’ (£ESavaotdoewg) in the person of Seth.!?6 He 


122 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 42.3-4 (PG 53.389). 

123 Ephrem, Comm. Gen. 16.1.2 (CSCO 152.76,26-28). 

124 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 21.3 (PG 53.178). 

125 Acts 3,20 mentions ‘times of renewal’ (xoupol &vapúčewç), on which John Chrysostom, In 
Acta apost. hom. 9.4 (PG 60.80) says, ‘here it speaks murkily of the resurrection’ (évraÿ8a 
Tepi tfj; dvaordoews to eyecot Auvöpüc); cf. Hom. dicta praes. Imperatore 3-4 (PG 63.475- 
476), where he repeats the Enoch and Abel ‘murky’ referents; cf. In ep. 1 ad Thess. hom. 6 
(EP 5.386-388). 

126 Origen, In Jo. 6.70 (GCS 10121,1-7); Harl, Genese, 119 shows that much of the Alexandrian 
Christian tradition developed an onomastic interpretation of Enoch as he who ‘wished to 
invoke' the name of the Lord; Harl does not mention the resurrection. 
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denies it and does not expand further on the matter; it is possible that the 
connection of resurrection to the character of Seth was known in exegetical tra- 
ditions. But it is curious that the application of the resurrection to Seth, more 
specific to Chrysostom, is found in several locations in Ephrem's hymns.'?" In 
his Commentary on Genesis, Ephrem writes that Adam was comforted by this 
just son, Seth (Rosa rias asus). All who lived like him would take up 
their place in the ‘resurrection’ (rh>a0).128 

Chrysostom finds another ‘murky’ (àv8póc) reference in the same Homily, 
but this time it is to the moment he describes as when God ‘removed’ the curse 
of Adam from ‘its peaking over the human race’ (apjxev dxpdCew TH TOV dvOpw- 
TV yevet).!29 It is the character Enoch who invokes this idea. Fragments in the 
Greek catenae preserve several extracts from a sermon on Enoch and Elijah 
attributed to Ephrem, a Late Antique pseudepigraphical collection focused on 
apocalyptic motifs and connected to the Syrian milieu, but whose relationship 
to the Syriac Ephrem is far from clear.!3° One of them mentions that Enoch is a 
‘type and shadow’ (tónov xoi oxiav) of the abolishing of the ‘authority’ (ad8ev- 
tiav) of sin.?! With an aetiological description in the biblical text as ‘taken up’ 
by God, Enoch is seen by many church fathers as a type of the resurrection,!3? 
and Chrysostom clearly knew a number of difficulties and possibilities here, 
as elsewhere in his work this tradition is addressed in a series of questions- 
and-answers.!3? But here in his Homily 21 on Genesis, Chrysostom seems to 
share with the Greek Ephrem fragment an interest specifically in the removal 
of Adam's curse. While witnessed in different sources, Chrysostom’s ‘murky’ 


127 Kronholm, Motifs, 132; 150-154. 

128 Ephrem, Comm. Gen. 5.2.1 (CSCO 152.55,8-10). 

129 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 21.4 (PG 53.180). 

130 Ephrem Graecus, Serm. in Enoch et Eliam apud Cat. 593, 595, 596, 597 (TEG 2.62-65); 
for a discussion of the problems of corpus-attribution and dating, and a useful literary- 
contextual study of Ephraem Graecus, see E. Grypeou, 'Ephraem Graecus, 'Sermo in 
Adventum Domini’ A Contribution to the Study of the Transmission of Apocalyptic Motifs 
in Greek, Latin and Syriac Traditions in Late Antiquity’, in S.K. Samir-J.P. Monferrer-Sala 
(eds.), Greco-Latina et Orientalia. Studia in honorem Angeli Urbani heptagenarii, CNERU 2 
(Beyrouth-Cordoba, Oriens Academic: 2013), 165-179. 

131 Ephrem Graecus, Serm. in Enoch et Eliam apud Cat. 597,1-2 (TEG 2.65). 

132 E.g. Didymus, In Gen. 148-149 (SC 244.1618), in which the material life is lifted. See fur- 
ther references with a concentration on Augustine in Harl, Genése, 123 and Alexandre, Le 
commencement, 390—391. 

133 John Chrysostom, In ep. ad Heb. hom. 22 (EP 7.2534): Many are those asking, To where was 
Enoch removed? And Why was he removed? And why did he not die, not him nor Elias? 
And, If he is yet still living, how is he living, in what form? But the asking exceeds' (TIoMoi 
DE Enrodor mod uexecéOn 6 "Evo, xoi did ti peteteby, xod ik ti one déQavev, odte adtdc, org 
6 'HA(ac, xoi el Ett Lot, TH Lot, xol ev Now oymuatt. AMA nepırröv radra Cytetv). 
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references are shared by Syrian sources related to Ephrem. We note that these 
moves depart from how the characters of Enoch and Seth are handled in Euse- 
bius of Emesa's Commentary on Genesis, suggesting that the rapport between 
Syrian and Antiochene exegetical traditions occurred outside the confines of 
the Emesene, our natural starting point for considering the witness of Syrian 
exegetical ideas in the work of John Chrysostom. 


7 Conclusion 


Chrysostom's profile as an exegete working with Antiochene sources is by no 
means a straightforward matter. He is informed by the exegetical questions- 
and-answers of his predecessors, and he displays both dependence and inde- 
pendence. His independence from other Antiochene authors is evidenced 
chiefly in his ability to draw on resources that they appear not to have used in 
regard to solving difficulties on specific texts. It is clear that Eusebius of Emesa 
set the stage for many exegetical problems for both Diodore and John Chrysos- 
tom. But this may have been the natural result of a common scholastic exeget- 
ical training which conveyed which questions may be raised at which texts. 
Some cases emerged that show the likelihood of independent access to Euse- 
bius, however, as when Diodore and Chrysostom develop differently Eusebius's 
discussion of the contradiction between accounts of Abraham's migration in 
Genesis and Acts. Another instance of likely independent access to Eusebius is 
when Chrysostom explained the traverse of the stars across the heavens with 
a formulation close to that of Eusebius of Emesa but not witnessed by the 
Diodoran fragment on the same text. In other cases, it is likely that Chrysostom 
reduced complex scholarly discussion to a simpler issue for the format of his 
homilies, such as when the bowing of Jacob becomes a matter of prophetic ful- 
fillment and notan issue of resolving obscure language in the Septuagint. How- 
ever, often in such cases, a genuine exegetical difficulty is addressed. Similarly, 
the chronology of the Israelite exile is not studied to its full complexity, but the 
scholarly awareness of the matter enables him to present mastery of biblical 
complexities to prove the larger issue at stake, namely God's extended mercy— 
which is also discussed in the commentary of Eusebius. When Chrysostom 
moralized a scholarly debate, he represented aspects of the real difficulty and 
the learned solution. 

Because the differences are often subtle and based around the same exeget- 
ical issue, their occurrence suggests fundamental Antiochene resources from 
which these exegetes could build their own argumentation, sometimes in refer- 
ence to one another. An example of this dense network is the complex handling 
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of Noah’s dietary commands. Eusebius, Diodore, and Chrysostom all know that 
the expression ‘meat with the blood in its soul’ needs explanation. But while 
Eusebius takes a theological angle, and Diodore a naturalistic angle, Chrysos- 
tom develops a middle road with reference to a glossular tradition known in 
another patristic author. What is more, our preacher seems aware of Diodore's 
option and rejects it outright. Other cases are less clear but gesture towards the 
same phenomenon. There is the variant reading of ‘loins’, which Chrysostom 
identifies as the genital organ. The same identification is made by Diodore and 
Eusebius of Emesa, but Chrysostom gives a Hexaplaric reading that is not found 
in his predecessors. There is also the striking case where Eusebius of Emesa 
denies that the 'altar' of Abraham signifies a house of prayer, whereas Chrysos- 
tom and Didymus of Alexandria affirm precisely this idea. 

Chrysostom's distinction from Eusebius and Diodore may also be viewed 
from the angle of his parallels to Ephrem. Specific applications of metaphor- 
ical and theological ideas occur in Ephrem and Chrysostom. The case of the 
garments of skin is intriguing, as Diodore and Theodore seem aware of Chrysos- 
tom's opinion and reject it. This Jewish tradition, known to Chrysostom and 
Ephrem alike, likely migrated into Chrysostom's hands through a means other 
than the lineage of Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore. Similarly, Chrysostom's 
Homily 21 on Genesis finds two ‘murky’ references to theological themes, res- 
urrection and the removal of sin, in characters and ‘words’ from the Genesis 
narrative—moves that Diodore and Eusebius do not seem to make. Chrysos- 
tom's sharing of ideas and traditions with those witnessed in Syrian texts sug- 
gests that the sources of the Antiochene school were considerably diverse, and 
the transmission of these ideas possibly did not occur in the straightforward 
manner of the succession of the commentaries of Eusebius and Diodore on 
the same biblical books. In this sense, Ephrem's work is an important witness to 
shared exegetical ideas that were available to Chrysostom. We noted that many 
of the images, such as the garments of glory or luminous bodies, were already 
in Origen, but that their application to specific biblical texts and metaphors 
suggests more than the sharing of a general exegetical culture. In this connec- 
tion we note that several of Chrysostom's non-literal readings in the Homilies on 
Genesis are shared with, perhaps inspired by, Syrian resources. The likelihood 
of shared resources is advanced considerably by the case of the testimonium 
regarding judgement without hearsay. That Ephrem and Chrysostom apply the 
same four biblical texts to explain divine justice in the episode of Sodom and 
Gomorra is a remarkable case, made even more so by its absence from what sur- 
vives of Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore. From this vantage point, Chrysostom's 
non-literal interpretations are consistent with his general rule that the biblical 
text itself must justify the reading, above all by providing specific words with 
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typological potential such as ‘he raised" But if the Ephraem Graecus texts tes- 
tify to traditions contemporary with and prior to Chrysostom, the knowledge of 
tradition itself is just as strong a criterion for Chrysostom's hermeneutics. The 
complexity of Chrysostom's work in reference to his Antiochene predecessors 
thereby raises the question of what other ideas and sources outside Antiochene 
exegetical culture may be informing his decisions. 


CHAPTER 6 


John Chrysostom and Basil of Caesarea 


"What could be more vital to the churches of the world than the Church of Anti- 
och?' Basil of Caesarea, the visionary theologian and ecclesiastical networker 
of the 350's—70's, provocatively put this question to Athanasius of Alexandria, 
whose support of Meletius Basil hoped to procure.! Perhaps exaggerating his 
case, Basil tried to convince Athanasius that if he supported Meletius in the 
Antiochene schism, then the health of the whole Church would follow.? While 
this letter was likely written in 360, it demonstrates Basil's enduring investment 
in the ecclesiastical life of Antioch, which in another letter he says was there 
'from the beginning;? 13 years later, Basil would write the church of Antioch, 


1 Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 66.2 (COURTONNE, 1158,9-10; DEFERRARI, 11:31); cf. Ep. 67.1 (COUR- 
TONNE, I:159,4—6). For contextualization of Ep. 66 within Basil’s attitudes towards the Anti- 
ochene schism and the Meletian party see J.-R. Pouchet, Basile le Grande et son univers d'amis 
d’après sa correspondance, SEA 36 (Rome: Institutum Patristicum Augustinianum, 1992), 258- 
260. For Basil's wider concerns about healing divisions within the churches see E. Vinel, 
‘Basile de Césarée face aux divisions de l'Église d’après sa correspondance, Revue des sci- 
ences religieuses 811 (2007), 79-93 and P. Rousseau, Basil of Caesarea, TCH 20 (Berkeley, CA: 
University of California Press, 1998), 133-190, 270-317, the latter providing a detailed account 
of Basil's attempts to establish ecclesial unity throughout the eastern empire. See TR. Kar- 
mann, Meletius von Antiochien. Studien zur Geschichte des trinitätstheologischen Streits in den 
Jahren 360—364 n. Chr., Regensburger Studien zur Theologie 68 (Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 2009) 
for Meletius's activity around the 362 council. Under Athanasius's guidance, they composed 
the Tomus ad Antiochenos. Therein, Athanasius attempted to find compromise between the 
Meletians and the Eustathians. See Ayres, Nicaea, 174-177 and S.-P. Bergjan, 'Konkurrenz 
unter den Nizánern. Die Christen Antiochiens im 4. Jahrundert, in Bergjan-Elm (eds.), Anti- 
och II, 405-409 for detailed analysis of the theological terminology at stake in this series of 
councils; for more general overviews of their events, T.D. Barnes, Athanasius and Constan- 
tius: Theology and Politics in the Constantinian Empire (Cambridge, MA-London: Harvard 
University Press, 1993), 155-157 and K.M. Spoerl, ‘The Schism at Antioch since Cavallera’, 
in MR. Barnes-D.H. Williams (eds.), Arianism after Arius. Essays on the Development of the 
Fourth Century Trinitarian Conflicts (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1993), 101-126, for a full account 
of the dynamics between the three competing Antiochene theological groups during the 
350's—70's. 

2 Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 66.2 (COURTONNE, 1:158,1-13; DEFERRARI, 11:31-32): If it came to pass 
that this church returned to a state of concord, nothing would prevent its affording health, in 
the manner of a sound head, to the whole body. 

3 Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 244.3 (COURTONNE 111:77,22): && &pxñs; Pouchet, ‘Rapports’, 244-245 
leans heavily on this expression, though Basil does not himself specify what his friendship 
with Diodore ‘from the beginning’ entails. 
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then under the auspices of Meletius to the chagrin of Athanasius, encour- 
aging its resolution to maintain the Nicene symbol that he, Basil, had con- 
veyed.^ 

Basil's concerns for Antiochene unity resulted in personal correspondences 
and friendships, Diodore of Tarsus and the bishop Optimus of Antioch promi- 
nent among them. Diodore was an auxiliary of Meletius and so a natural ally for 
Basil's goal of elevating Meletius to prominence. Even amidst exile, with Basil's 
help, Meletius was able to nurture the influence of Flavian and Diodore in the 
city, and eventually to achieve Diodore's election to the see of Tarsus in 378.5 
But Basil's relationship with Diodore extended beyond ecclesiastical politics. 
The two studied together in Athens.® Throughout their demanding and pre- 
carious ecclesiastical careers that followed, they remained in contact. Thus, in 
one letter, we find Basil offering friendly criticism of Diodore's work, praising 
it on the one hand for its concision and punctiliousness, but cautioning him 
on the other for verbosity.’ Yet his profundity of thought was in Basile mind 
akin to Plato himself. Basil appears to have solicited the opinion of Diodore 
on a philosophical subject, to which Diodore replied by sending two of his 
books? a common practice among Late Antique literati.? This picture may be 
supplemented by recalling that Basil shared with Diodore a famous exegetical 
tradition initiated by Eusebius of Emesa, the explanation of the 'spirit hover- 


4 Basilof Caesarea, Ep. 140.2 (COURTONNE, 11:61—62). For the role of this letter in the develop- 
ment of Basil's theological thinking, especially in relation to his assertion of the divine nature 
of the Holy Spirit, see J.-R. Pouchet, 'Basile de Césarée, éducateur de la foi et promoteur de la 
charité, d’après sa correspondance’, Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 102.1 (2007), esp. 18-19. For 
Athanasius's refusal to acknowledge Meletius's legitimacy, see Barnes, Athanasius and Con- 
stantius, 158. In 380, a year after Basil's death and around the time Chrysostom was ordained, 
Emperor Theodosius announced his support of the Meletian alliance, discussed in O. Hihn, 
"The Election and Deposition of Meletius of Antioch: The Fall of an Integrative Bishop; in 
J. Leemans et al. (eds.), Episcopal Elections in Late Antiquity, AK 119 (Berlin-Boston: Walter de 
Gruyter, 2011), 357-374. 

5 In Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 113-114 (COURTONNE 11:16-19), he deals with the question of the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit amongst the churches at Tarsus, which paved the way for Diodore's 
election there. See M.A.G. Haykin, 'And who is the Spirit? Basil of Caesarea's Letters to the 
Church at Tarsus’, vc 41.4 (1987), 380-381. 

6 A. Sterk, Renouncing the World yet Leading the Church. The Monk-Bishop in Late Antiquity 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2004), 144. 

7 Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 135.1 (COURTONNE 11:49,3-4): Bpaxbtyta ... ruxvóv. See discussion in 
Rousseau, Basil, 44. 

8 Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 135.2 (COURTONNE 11:51,20-25); Pouchet, ‘Rapports, 251. It seems to 
have been a book about the benefits of Plato versus those of Aristotle. 

9 J. Williams, 'Letter Writing, Materiality, and Gifts in Late Antiquity: Some Perspectives on 
Material Culture, Journal of Late Antiquity 7.2 (2014), 351-359. 
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ing over the waters’ in reference to a ‘wise Syrian’. Basil was well connected 
with both theological and exegetical positions of major ecclesiastical leaders 
of Antioch.10 

It is natural, then, to wonder about John Chrysostom’s position in regard to 
Basil's influence. That Chrysostom inherited the theological concerns of the 
Meletian faction in Antioch is likely." And while Chrysostom ascended to the 
priesthood in the years 378-381, towards the end of Basil's life, he was active as 
the assistant of Meletius for several years prior to this.!? To what extent does 
Chrysostom witness Basil's contact with and possible impact on Antiochene 
exegetical and theological resources? In this chapter, I address this question 
from the angle of Chrysostom's Homilies on Genesis. First, I show that in one 
clear case, Basil's work figures as a literary source for Chrysostom. Then, on 
a more general level, I show that his Homily 1 on Fasting and Homilies on the 
Six Days of Creation witness explanatory formulations which Chrysostom also 
used in dealing with important themes emerging from the opening chapter of 
Genesis. 


1 Letter 260 


As seen above, many of Basil's letters concern his network correspondence and 
development of ecclesial alliances in support of what he saw as the unifying 
Nicene cause. Some letters therefore dealt with complex theological matters; 
essential developments of Basil's positions occur in Letters 9 and 361 (provided 
the latter's authenticity).? It is a testament to the diversity of Basil’s activity 


10 See above, Chapter 5, n. 47 for references. It must be held as a possibility that either 
Diodore or Eusebius of Emesa was Basil's direct source. There has been some discussion 
about whether the anti-allegorical stance in Basil of Caesarea, Hex. 9.1 (GCS NF 2.146,1- 
147,22) was influenced by Diodore's rejection of Origenian allegory. R. Lim, ‘The Politics 
of Interpretation in Basil of Caesarea’s Hexaemeron’, VC 44 (1990), 351-370, has soundly 
demonstrated that this was not the case. Basil was cautioning the improper use of alle- 
gory. Members of his audience had apparently requested to hear it, but Basil judged that 
it would be harmful for those not ‘initiated’. 

11 P.W. Lai, ‘The Eusebian and Meletian Roots of John Chrysostom’s Trinitarian Theology’, 
Scrinium 14.1 (2018), esp. 54-59. 

12 Palladius, Dial. 5,34-40 (SC 341.10-112). 

13 For discussion of the theology in these letters, see V.H. Drecoll, Die Entwicklung der Trini- 
tätslehre des Basilius von Cäsarea: sein Weg vom Homóusianer zum Neonizüner, FKDG 
66 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1996), 21-38. On the argument that Ep. 361 is 
authentic, D.A. Giulea, ‘Basil of Caesarea’s Authorship of Epistle 361 and His Relationship 
with the Homoiousians Reconsidered’, vc 72.1 (2018), 41-70. 
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that alongside such pressing issues as the forging and maintaining of eccle- 
siastical alliances, he could take up correspondences which concerned bibli- 
cal exegetical matters. One such correspondence is Letter 260, in which Basil 
responds to an inquiry from Optimus, bishop of Antioch c. 375-381.^ Opti- 
mus has sought the answer (Avatv) to a heavily debated question (éreGtnoas 
16 noAuOpUANToV) concerning an obscure line in the Cain and Abel narrative, 
alluding to the patristic exegetical culture motivated by questions-and-answers 
which we have studied thus far in the present volume. After cursing Cain, 
who had murdered his brother Abel, the divine voice surprisingly adds that 
"Whoever would kill Cain will receive a seven-fold vengeance’ (Gen 4,15). What, 
exactly, is this vengeance? Why is it seven-fold? 

Optimus was not the first to inquire about the meaning of this biblical text, 
which connected to many other questions emerging from the already sparse 
narrative. It was presumed that the number seven corresponded to Cain's sins, 
and clarifying these could elucidate typologies of evil practices and patterns to 
avoid. But beyond the clear case of fratricide, cases for the manifold depravity 
of Cain's character had to be built from subtle clues in the biblical text. Specu- 
lative traditions developed around highlighting what these remaining six sins 
might be. The first Christian witness to such speculation appears to be Hip- 
polytus, but similar reflections are also found in Gnostic Christian and Late 
Antique Jewish traditions regarding the relationship of the brothers, the source 
of Cain's evil, and detailed matters like Cain's murder weapon.!® Origen and 


14 Socrates, Hist. eccl. 7.36.20 (GCS NF 1.386,6-8) records that upon the conclusion of the 
Theodosian council of Constantinople in 381, Optimus is numbered along with Diodore 
of Tarsus as an orthodox bishop in the diocese of Asia. See further discussion of Opti- 
mus's orthodoxy in Tillemont, Mémoires, 1x:497-498. Optimus exchanged some letters 
with Libanius, his former teacher, discussed in R. Cribiore, "Why Did Christians Compete 
with Pagans for Greek Paideia?’, in K.M. Hogan et al. (eds.), Pedagogy in Ancient Judaism 
and Early Christianity, Early Judaism and its Literature 41 (Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2017), 365. These historical circumstances place him firmly within the educa- 
tional and ecclesiastical environment of Chrysostom's early formation. 

15 Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 260.2 (COURTONNE 11105,1213). In fact, Optimus asked him about 
three questions: the vengeance of Cain, the speech of Lamech to his wives (Gen 4,23), and 
Simeon and Mary. 

16  Grypeou-Spurling, The Book of Genesis, 99-115 presents discussion in Rabbinic sources; 
cf. J. Byron, Cain and Abel in Text and Tradition. Jewish and Christian Interpretations of the 
First Sibling Rivalry, Themes in Biblical Narrative 14 (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 10—112, for how 
the Testament of Benjamin and Philo's Questions on Genesis share a common tradition of 
reflecting on the seven punishments, based on Cain's sin as envy. The early Christian wit- 
nesses are Hippolytus, De Dauid et Goliath 10.4 (CSCO 263.16; 264.12,1-6) and Origen, Hom. 
Gen. 1.17 (GCS NF 17.33,17-34,7) who share the mention of Cain's concupiscence. 
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Acacius of Caesarea provide a list of sins which informs the background of 
Basil's response to Optimus.!” 

Grypeou-Spurling and Glenthoj have already studied the closely shared tra- 
ditions of reflection on this topic. Glenthgj noted that the explanations of John 
Chrysostom and Basil are related, and that a list given by Diodore corresponds 
to several of their choices as well 8 We may go further and say that Basil was 
likely the common source of both Diodore and Chrysostom.!? The following 
table demonstrates this in greater detail. When possible, I reduce to single 
words their identifications of Cain's sins to show Chrysostom's adherence to 
Basil's terminology. Bolded cases in the columns of Basil and Chrysostom sig- 
nify linguistic agreements between these two authors, and the bolded cases in 
Diodore's column signify his agreements with Chrysostom. 


17 In this note I place in italics the common points that Origen and Acacius share with 
Basil and Chrysostom, whose lists are presented in Table 5. Origen, Cat. 541 (TEG 2.32): 
Cain (1) Did not choose (dtetAev) rightly; (2) Despised (xateppovnoev) the divine com- 
mandment; (3) Killed (drexteıvev) his brother; (4) Killed a righteous man (dixaıov); (5) Lied 
(&yeócaro) (6) Caused (ÿtyoato) death. Numbers 3 and 5, the murder of his brother and 
the lie to God (Gen 4,9), are taken up in Acacius of Caesarea, Basil, and Chrysostom. 
Remaining comments on the sin of Cain are scattered throughout Origen's works, and 
largely in connection with original sin: J.B. Glenthej, Cain and Abel in Syriac and Greek 
Writers (4th—6th centuries), CSCO 567 (Leuven: Peeters, 1997), 21; 277; Origen, Comm. Rom. 
5,12 (PG 14.1011), In Jo. 20.25 (GCS 10.360-362) and De prin. 4.3.6-7 (BEHR, 11:536-538). 
Acacius, Frag. Gen. ad 4,15 (ST 201.114,3-4) : Cain was (1) Impious (doeßeıav) in regard to 
his chosen sacrifice; (2) The murderer of a man (&vópogovíav); (3) The murderer of a brother 
(adeAgoxtoviav); (4) Hatched deceit (andmv); (5) Used bait (86Aov) to lure his brother to the 
field (Gen 4,8); (6) A lier (eödos); (7) Audacious (8paoityta). This fragment comes from 
Barber. 569, which belongs to Type 11 of the catena; it is therefore not part of the Col- 
lectio Coisliniana. Acacius has a different approach than Origen to this question. We note 
Acacius's numbers 2 (murder), 3 (brother-murder), 5 (bait), and 6 (lie), which recur in Basil 
and Chrysostom. Acacius witnesses the distinction between general murder and broth- 
erly murder; he also uses the word òóàoç to explain Cain’s enticement of Abel to ‘come 
out to the field' in Gen 4,8. Basil has these elements, which are notably different from 
those of Origen, making it likely that Basil derives his answers from Acacius or a common 
source. 

18  Glenthoj, Cain and Abel, 195 n. 344. 

19  Glenthej, Cain and Abel, 231 already suggests that Basil is Diodore's source, but he does 
not comment on the source for Chrysostom. Basil and Diodore share four agreements. 
Diodore offers two sins that are unique to the tradition: Cain's grief at not being admitted 
by God and his lack of tranquility (lines 2-3 in Table 5, above). Basil's answer to Optimus's 
inquiry would continue to gain prominence, as it is incorporated into Procopius's com- 
mentary and the catena tradition: Procopius, Ecl. Gen. ad 4,15 (GCS NF 224172173) | Cat. 
544 (TEG 2.34). No such list is given in Eusebius of Emesa or Ephrem. 
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TABLE 5 Basil, Diodore, and Chrysostom on the seven sins of Cain 
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Basil^ Diodoreb Chrysostom* 
1 @9övos Üpicev Efdoxnve 
2  Ô6À0ç E\T On trov dderAqav 
3  pôvos ox PÉMNOEV S6Aov 
4  ddeApob pévos éBdoxnve pévov 
5  Tp@tos poveds nıoteußeis é&ryoryov tov "ABA ` d8eqóv Épéveuoev 


6  yovedot révOoc 
7  EBõopov &xt Osóv epedoato- 


cig TO rredlov dvelhev 
evdetat cà Deo 
EAUTINGE TOÙS YEYEVWXOTAS 


TPÈTOS TOV POVOV 
£88opov Stt tov Ocóv etpevoato 


a Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 260.2 (COURTONNE 111:107,28-108,38). 
b Diodore, Coisl. 128,4-11 (CCSG 15.132). 


c John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 19.5 (PG 53.164). 


From the table above, it is clear that Basil, and not Diodore, is Chrysostom's 
source in his Homily 19 on Genesis. Chrysostom has six of Basil's seven sins: 
envy, bait, murder, fratricide, the first murder, and lie. With Diodore he only 
agrees on three points: envy, bait, and lie. Diodore's idea of bait is expressed 
differently than Basil and Chrysostom, for whom the term 83óAoc is shared. 
Similarly, Chrysostom appears to use Basil's wording for the sin of lying: 'the 
seventh is that he lied to God’ (£88optov örı [16v] Beöv ébeboato). Also notewor- 
thy is that Chrysosom and Basil share the hairsplitting distinction between the 
kinds of murders at stake: general murder, murder of brother, and first mur- 
der. Chrysostom precisely reproduces Basil's wording to describe these. One 
lapse occurs in the respective lists of Basil and Chrysostom, regarding the dis- 
tinction made about different kinds of envy at work in Cain. First, Chrysostom 
notes, the envy itself is a sin. The second sin follows immediately: he envied 
his own brother. He thereby omits Basil's mention of the sin of causing grief 
to his parents (yoveücı névOoc). However, Chrysostom uses this idea later in 
Homily 21 on Genesis, witnessing the same term as Basil to describe the grief 
(révOoc) of Adam and Eve assuaged by God's providence.?? Thus, his following 
of Basil is remarkably precise—he knows the whole list and its key terminol- 


ogy. 


20 Ibid. 211 (PG 53176). 
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Moving on from this list, in Homily 19, Chrysostom discusses the meaning 
of the number seven in the Old Testament. Basil does similarly. Their argu- 
ments and supporting data differ, but the structure of their argumentation is 
the same: to state the purpose of the number seven in the bible and adduce 
texts that illustrate the point. For Basil when we read the number seven, we 
should think about the ‘remission of sins’ (dpécews TOV duaprnuarwv).21 For 
Chrysostom, when we read the number seven, we should think about a ‘mul- 
titude’ (7A78ous).2 Our preacher possibly draws this discussion from Eusebius 
of Emesa, who remarks that the number seven regarding Cain’s punishment 
signifies his ‘many’ (puqniup) sins and their consequent punishments.” How- 
ever, Eusebius of Emesa gives no list for Cain’s sins. Basil and Chrysostom also 
share the common technique here of quoting scriptural passages to support 
their ideas about what the number seven means. While Chrysostom adduces 
1Sam 2,5, and Basil Deut 15,12 and Lev 25,10, they share the same method- 
ological framework for addressing the text of Gen 4,8-15. The shared list of 
Cain’s sins with Basil on the one hand, and the shared idea of the ‘many’ 
with Eusebius of Emesa on the other, presents another case, similar to those 
seen in the previous chapter, where it appears that Chrysostom can draw 
upon multiple exegetical traditions at once, here with striking precision of 
detail. 


2 Homily1 on Fasting 


Moving from a strong case of likely dependence, we consider parallels which 
indicate closely shared resources. Chrysostom’s Homily 1 on Genesis and Basil’s 
Homily 1 on Fasting offer such a case. Basil composed two homilies on fasting.24 
The first was disseminated at a relatively rapid rate and considerable distance. 
Already Rufinus (c. 340-410) had loosely translated and adapted it into Latin.?® 
It is one of Basile longer sermons and rich in theological imagery, biblical exe- 
gesis, and typology. In the table below I demonstrate the extensive parallels 


21 Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 260.3 (COURTONNE 111:107,5-6). 

22 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 19.5 (PG 53164). 

23 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 36c (TEG 15.86). 

24 Basil of Caesarea, De jej. 1-2 (PG 31.164-197; PPS 50.55—81). 

25 Rufinus, Dejej. 1-11 (svc 6). It is known also to Cat. 786 (TEG 2176). A parallel phenomenon 
for the transmission of Basil's works is discussed in S.R. Holman, The Hungry are Dying. 
Beggars and Bishops in Roman Cappadocia, OSHT (Oxford-New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2001), 101, in which she demonstrates that Ambrose drew on Basil's sermon against 
usury. 
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between Basil's Homily ı on Fasting and Chrysostom's Homily 1 on Genesis. There 


are three categories by which these parallels might be understood: shared con- 


ceptual formulations; shared biblical references and citations; adapted quota- 


tion. 


Chrysostom (PG 53.23-26) 


Parallels between Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 1.1-4 and Basil, De jej. 1.3-10 


Basil (PG 311643184) 


10 


1l 


‘Shall be gathering for this spiritual assem- 
bly’ (xowwvjowy tabtys THs evevporcocis) 
‘The cause and institution of evils’ (xoxàv 
aitia xal mpögevog) 


‘That is saying, “Fat this, do not eat this;” 
fasting is an image’. (10 dE Aéyetv, Tode pays, 
xal töde ui dng, vnotelas Hy sixwv [Gen 
2,16-17]) 

‘The people sat eating and drinking, and 
they stood up jesting (£x&8teev 6 Aads 
payely, xal mel, xai dvéocnoay natge [Ex 
32,6]) 

‘The great Moses, of the legislation’ (6 peyac 
Mooûs, THs vouoBesias) 

‘Again, others ... it was necessary from fast- 
ing’ (Etépwv nad … vnotelas tehen) 

‘And fleeing from the tyranny of death’ (xoi 
THY Tod davarov Tupavvida Stapuywv) 

"The man of yearnings’ (6 &vjp de vv érv- 
iv [TH-Dan 9,23]) 

‘The Ninevites ... preparing with human 
beings and the race of animals to receive 
this [fasting] (Ntweutcat … petà rëm dvOow- 
Twv xal Td TAY dAdywv yévoc ott ériBelEa- 
oo mapacxevdoavtes) 

‘Fasting is food of the soul’ (vycteta yàp ths 
puxiis ott Tpopi) 

‘For even our Lord Jesus Christ undertook 

a fast for 40 days ... so that it would not be 
supposed that he arrived in appearance, 


‘A gathering of the grace of spirit’ (xowwviev 
Xapiouaros mvevpatixod) 

‘Fasting was the institution of the leg- 
islation from above’ (vw èv ÿ vyoteia 
vonobecias mpéËevos NV) 

"That is the “do not eat this" ... Fasting is 

an image’ (Tò òè où payeode ... vnotelas Zoch 
einwv [Gen 216-17]) 


"The people sat eating and drinking, and 
they stood up jesting (£x&8teev 6 Aads 
paysty, xai melv, xai dvéotnoay mate [Ex 
32,6]) 

‘Of Moses, receiving the second legislation’ 
(Mwücns, Sevtépav AaufBdvwv vouodectav) 

‘It was required of a second fast’ (deurepas 
vnotelas npocedendn) 

"They fled the threat of catastrophe’ (81égv- 
yov Thv dme THS xatTaotpopç) 

"The man of yearnings’ (6 dvmp de cv entdu- 
ty [TH-Dan 9,23]) 

‘for the Ninevites, lest the animals had 
fasted’ (Nivevttats el ug xoi tà hoya UvE- 
VAOTEUGEV) 


‘Anger is drunkenness of the soul’ (8uuôç 
pé tott tis bugs) 

‘By a fast, Our Lord [had] the flesh, which 
he took on, having fortified it ... and he 
taught us by fasting ... for it was inaccessible 
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Parallels between Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 11-4 and Basil, De jej. 1.3-10 (cont.) 


Chrysostom (PG 53.23-26) 


Basil (PG 31.164184) 


12 


13 


not having taken on flesh ...’ (6 yap Küptoc 
Nuav "Iycoüc XpıoTög xoi adtd¢ veacopdxovca 
Muepôv motelav émôerËduevos … tva yàp ur 
vool Soxyjcet napayeyevnodau, xal uh duet. 
Angevaı o&pxa) 


‘Our outward human being wastes away, to 
this our inner human being is renewed' (ö 
El nudv dvgpwros dıapdelperau, tocodtw 6 gow 
&vaxatvobücat [2 Cor 4,16]) 

‘For those who might get drunk ... woe to 
those coming’ (Oi yap ué8vcot [1Cor 6,10] ... 


to him through the height of the godhead, 
so that he would not undergo necessity 
towards humanity’ (6 Kóptoc uv vnoreia 
THY cápxa, Hv omép Y| uv dveAaßev, öyupwoas 
… NMAS TE TALSEdwV vyaTEtats ... dmpöcttog 
yàp Åv adt@ did TÒ Üipoc tig Gedty TOs, el un Sid 
THS Evdetag DEB TPd¢ TS dvOpoymtvov) 

‘Our outward human being wastes away, to 
this our inner human being is renewed’ (6 
&t nudv dvgpwros SiapSetperat, tocodtw 6 gow 
&vaxatvobücat [2 Cor 4,16]) 

‘Woe to those getting drunk’ (Ovai oi vest. 
OVTES) 


Oÿai of épyôuevor [Am 6,3]) 


2.1 Shared Conceptual Formulations 
The frequency of the parallels is notable, but the formulations above are too 
general to posit direct dependence of Chrysostom on Basile Homily 1 on Fast- 
ing as a literary source. However, the specificity of their application in using 
biblical texts to illustrate a theological teaching on fasting indicates more than 
a generally shared linguistic milieu. For instance, Basil and Chrysostom call 
their audience to a ‘spiritual fellowship’ (xowwvia + nvevuatixn). This is not 
remarkable except for the fact that both authors use the expression to refer to 
the liturgical commemoration of fasting. For Chrysostom, gluttony is an 'insti- 
tution’ (npö&evog) of evil within the human race, while fasting is its remedy. 
For Basil, similarly, fasting is the ‘institution’ (1pó£evoc) from above whereas 
gluttony is the institution from below. In another case, we see that for Basil 
and Chrysostom, Moses is a provider of legislation (vouo8eoia). While a generic 
term for the one who delivered the 10 commandments to Israel, here Basil and 
Chrysostom reference more precisely his twice receiving the law through the 
necessity of fasting. They use the same formulation to express this necessity, 
vnorela + an aorist passive or middle form of éw (with different prefixes). 
They also express Old Testament events in similar terms. For Chrysostom, 
Elijah ‘was fleeing’ (Stapuywv) the tyranny of death through fasting; for Basil 
the Ninevites and their beasts ‘fled’ (dıegvyov) impending destruction. On this 
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point, both Basil and Chrysostom summarize the biblical text in the same way. 
After Jonah delivers his message, the king commands all men, beasts, cattle, 
and sheep not to eat or drink, using terms ‘beasts’ (xtyvy), ‘oxen’ (Bósc), and 
‘sheep’ (npößerta). For the two pastors commemorating the practice of fasting, 
this means that in their repentance, the Ninevites brought fasting even to the 
‘irrational’ animals (tà &Aoya). Another notable shared formulation concerns 
Christology. They view the role of Christ here in the same way, as the culmi- 
nation to the concatenation of biblical fasting exemplars. The fact that Christ 
participated in this practice just like Moses rebuts docetism. For Chrysostom it 
means that he did not assume flesh ‘in appearance’ (Soxycet); for Basil, Christ, 
having fasted thus ‘fortified’ (éyvpwoas) our flesh. That he fasted confirms that 
he assumed flesh, which they both express through the ubiquitous formula 
adoxa + vakauBdvuw.26 The notable terminology from Phil 2,7 brings us to 
another dimension of the similarities between the two homilies. 


2.2 Shared Biblical Texts 

Basil's homily shares with Chrysostom's a detailed framework of biblical texts 
for building up the spiritual importance of fasting. First, consider the common 
use of formulations derived from Amos 6 and 1Cor 6,10, ‘Woe to those’. The 
mention of drunkenness, eating, or drinking in biblical texts is for these Church 
leaders a natural connection to their liturgical situation in which fasting was 
a priority. They spiritualize concepts of drinking and fasting in different but 
related ways. Drawing on 1Cor 6,10, Basil says, ‘Woe to those who are drunk 


26 The formula is a regular feature of fourth-century Christological definitions, deriving from 
Phil 2,7. For instance, Theodoret, Eran. 1.68 (ETTLINGER, 111) reports that Apollinarius 
explains the Incarnation with aveAngevaı o&pxa. According to Athanasius, Syn. 27.3.12 (AW 
2/1.25516—17), it also occurs in the anathemas of the Synod of Ariminium, though as a for- 
mulation of the submission of the word to the flesh. Pagan detractors like the Emperor 
Julian criticized the notion that the divinity could take up a practice such as fasting. See 
the objection embedded in Theodore, Ad». Iul. fr. 3.2-3 (BTP 24.80): 'But Moses, he says, 
having fasted 40 days received the law ... [So too, Elias] ... then what did Jesus receive after 
this fast?’ («Ad Mooÿs, pnoiv, NuEpas tecoupdnovta vnotebcas EAaße Tov vouov ... "Incoüc de 
tl Meta THY TooadTHY vnotelav oben, See discussion and contextualization in Cook, Inter- 
pretation, 318. Chrysostom was similarly concerned with the number of days, but brings 
up a potential objection in different terms: why did Christ not fast more days than his 
disciples, i.e. only forty days? Alexandrian authors discussed the number of 40 days as 
a signification of evil: Origen, In Deut. ad 25,3 (PG 12.816): ‘We note that the number 40 
is always the embodiment of evil’ (det ye tetnphxapev xaxwtixòv dvta Tov u’ &pi8uov). This 
seems to be followed by the discussion of the flood in Didymus, In Gen.190 (SC 244.112,10): 
‘This very number is the embodiment of evil’ (6 dpı@uög ob tog xaxwtixds Eottv); cf. Eusebius 
of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 46c (TEG 15.95) / Cat. 719 (TEG 2.134). 
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(odai ot ueBvovtes).27 But he wishes to invest the idea of drunkenness with a 
different moral content than we might expect. To do so, he focuses on Jonah 
calling the Ninevites to repentance, which is also, as the text would have it, a call 
to fasting. From this vantage point, the movement of the soul (repentance) and 
of the body (fasting) are correlated. Thus, for Basil, the real intoxication to avoid 
is ‘not that of wine’ (oùx dé olvov). ‘Anger’, he says, ‘is drunkenness of the soul’ 
(Duuëc Vë éort tH¢ bugs). Basil envisions anger as a spiritual form of drunk- 
enness and with the biblical woe-formula, bids his audience to abstain from 
this passion as they would wine. Chrysostom reprises the same spiritualization 
of this idea, but in slightly different form: ‘Fasting is the nourishment of the 
soul’ (vnoteia yàp pe boys Zort tpopN), just as drink is for the body 29 ‘Woe to 
those reclining with drink’ (ona) oi nivovres), wording which closely resembles 
Amos 6,3, and woe to ‘the drunkards’ (ot yàp ué8ucot), wording which closely 
resembles 1Cor 6,10. As in Basil, Chrysostom uses an expression involving ‘is of 
fasting’ (ont tH¢ buxñs) to identify fasting as a practice directly related to the 
soul. 

Another common reference to biblical texts supports their construction of 
the spiritualization of fasting. In Ex 32,6, Moses castigates the Jewish people 
for having ‘sat down’ (éxd@1oe) ‘to eat and drink’ (gayetv xai metv) to their idol, 
the golden calf. Of course, this kind of eating is foil to what Basil wants to 
claim as the Christian practice of fasting, for it is actually ‘gluttony’ (yaorpı- 
potpyío) which leads ‘to idolatry’ (eig eiSwAoAatpsiav).29 Chrysostom knows the 
liturgical-spiritualization of this biblical text in the same manner. For him Ex 
32,6 is an indictment of ‘gluttony’ (&ônpayia), which he connects to the origi- 
nal sin of Eve 20 In Chrysostom’s treatment, the prophetic texts of Ex 32,6 (and 
others) are directed at the anesthetized, ignorant, gluttonous Jews,?! who com- 
mitted idolatry. In this light, Chrysostom and Basil share the same symmetrical 


27 Basil of Caesarea, De jej. 110 (PG 31181b). 

28 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 1.4 (PG 53.25). 

29 Basil of Caesarea, De jej. 1.5 (PG 31.169c). 

30 On this point there occurs a notable parallel between Chrysostom and Clement 3.1 
(HOLMES, 48). Both cite Wis 2,24 and Dt 32,15 to explain the original sin as a combination 
of Satan's envy and Eve's indulgence. Their abbreviated citations of the Deuteronomy text 
differ: John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 1.3 (PG 53.24b): eAutévOn; 1Clem 3.1 (HOLMES, 48): 
enAatöv9n. In fact, both terms occur in the text Göttingen Dt 32,15 (VTG 3/2.349): eAinavOn, 
&rnoy vOv, emAatvvey. One may also note that Tertullian, De jej. 7-8 (CSEL 2.1260-1270) cites 
Ex 32,4 and Dt 32,15 as indictment of gluttonous Israel, citing Eliah, Daniel, and Christ as 
positive examples. The relationship between these texts and those of Basil, Chrysostom, 
and Rufinus merits further study. 

31 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 1.4 (PG 53.25): Tov8atotc StaAeyouevos, toîs dvatoBtois, tots 
&yvopoct, Tots Kad’ ExdotHV huépav yaoteICopevoic. 
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reading of the law-giving pericope, namely that Moses receiving the law twice 
through fasting (Ex 24,18; 34,28) is the inversion of Israelite idolatry through 
gluttonous eating. We have already seen how they use similar formulations for 
this 'necessity' imposed on Moses, but it is a further connection that they view 
Moses's fasting as a foil to Jewish idolatry. 

Basil and Chrysostom use 2 Cor 4,16 in their magnification of fasting's impor- 
tance for the moral history of humanity and so for their congregation's own 
lives. Paul's distinction between the decay of ‘the outer man’ (6 Zoo) and the 
renewal of ‘the inner man’ (6 Zou) for these Greek preachers applies to fast- 
ing. If one wants to make strong the ‘mind’ (voöv), says Basil, then subdue the 
‘flesh’ (cápxa) through fasting.?? That is what Paul means when he talks about 
the renewal of the inner man. He is renewed precisely because he has decayed 
the outer man. Chrysostom knows a similar distinction based on 2 Cor 4,16. The 
inner man, that ‘of soul’ (puxijs), is fed through fasting, just as the ‘body’ (côua) 
is fed through substantial food.33 

Basil and Chrysostom also similarly adduce biblical characters as examples 
of fasting. For instance, the prophet Daniel is the ‘man of yearnings’ (6 avyo tv 
ëm@vuôv), a formulation found in the Theodotion version of Dan 9,23.3* While 
this epithet was popular in Late Antique Christian authors for various purposes 
including personal encomia;,?5 Basil and Chrysostom use it here in their homi- 
lies with the precise application to fasting, specifically that of Daniel. For them, 
Daniel's zeal for fasting is correlated with the education of the beasts of the 
den into which Daniel was thrown. Chrysostom thinks that Daniel's resolution 


32 Basil of Caesarea, De jej. 1.9 (PG 31180a). 

33 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 1.4 (PG 53.25). 

34 The Lxx-Dan 9,23 (VTG 16/2489) has 'piteous' (€Agetvdc). According to Brown-Driver- 
Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon, ad loc., the Theodotion rendering is closer to the sense 
of the underlying Dm", The entries in Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon, 524 and Liddel- 
Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, 292 indicate that in classical and Patristic usage, erıdvpia had 
aflexible connotation, being used either for negative sexual desire or yearning after a goal. 
Jerome, Comm. In Proph. Dan. pro. (PL 25.514) attests to the widespread use of Theodotion 
Daniel, with discussion in A.A. Di Lella, "The Textual History of Septuagint-Daniel and 
Theodotion-Daniel, in J.J. Collins-P.W. Flint (eds.), The Book of Daniel: Composition and 
Reception, vol. 2, VTSup 83 (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 602-604. 

35 Following the Theodotion text, it is known to describe Daniel as early as Origen, Comm. 
Rom. 7.17 (PG 14.1147): vir desideriorum; see also Gregory of Nyssa, De anima, GNO 3/3.38,17: 
‘Daniel was the approval of yearning’ (oun, Erawog Av D émiBvuia); its use in personal 
encomia, Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 18.1 (PG 35.985): ‘Basil is a man of yearnings’ ([Bact- 
Aetoc] dvnp erıfunav); Or. 11.1 (PG 35.832c): ‘Gregory is a man of yearnings’ ([Tpvyyóptoc] Auge 
&ri&upuóy). 
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to fast quells passion, or ‘bridles the wrath’ (@vpov éyakivwce), of the lions;?® 
Basil sees Daniel of a piece with Jonah—the man of yearnings 'taught lions 
to fast’ (vnotevew édidaËe).$7 Another example is Eve. Both authors see her as 
the archetype of failed fasting, for in Gen 2,16-17 she received the command to 
abstain from food: ‘Do not eat’ (où payeode), says the divine. The way Chrysos- 
tom and Basil explain Gen 2,1617 brings us to consider adapted quotations in 
their respective homilies. 


2.3 Adapted Quotation 

Detailed comparison of their explanations of Gen 2,1617 in this context illu- 
minates a close relationship between Basil and Chrysostom. A comparative 
example from another Late Antique Christian homilist, Asterius of Amasea, 
shows that these formulations likely derive from a common source and not 
from direct dependence. 


Basil? Chrysostom? Asterius® 


‘But that “Do not eat” is ‘But the saying "Eat this, but Let us be illuminated, then, 
legislation for fasting and self- do not eat this" is an image of by the coming fast; for fast- 
control ... But the way of life ^ fasting... this is the labor-less ing is an image of the life to 
in paradise is an image of fast- life, and that, just as an angel, come, an imitation of the 


ing, the human being is not so too being intertwined with incorruptible life (gatdpuv- 
only sharing in the manner the body does he lead a life on ®pev totvuv &ni tH uoo 
of life of the angels’ (tò dé earth’ (10 dé Aéyety, Tode eye,  vnotela” vyotela THs peMov- 
où payeode, notelas toti xai xai töde UY de, vnotelas ons Dote etx, Ts ApOdprou 


éyxpatelas vopobecia … AAA ` Fveixwv... tov dradalnwpov dtayayris Hiunua). 
xai ý Ev napadelow Staywyy Blov Exeivov, xai Ott, nadarep 

vyotetas Zoch sixwy, où uóvov — &yyeXoc, oto OWMATI TUUTE- 

xaðótı xoig &yyéAotc önodlatıogs  MAEVMÉVOS StHyev Ent THs YAS). 


CA 


av 6 dvOpwros). 


a Basil of Caesarea, De jej. 1.3 (PG 31.168a). 
b John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 1.2 (PG 53.23-24). 
Asterius, Hom. 14.4.3 (DATEMA, 208,911). 


36 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 1.3 (PG 53.24); this expression is ubiquitous from the Sec- 
ond Sophistic rhetor Maximus (2nd-century C.E.) into Byzantine literature, likely deriving 
from Sophocles, Antig. 476. 

37 Basil of Caesarea, De jej. 1.7 (PG 31.173b). 
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There are three noteworthy elements from a comparison of these texts: exeget- 
ical approach, similitudo, and angelic life. Like Basil, Chrysostom isolates the 
biblical lemma with the construction ‘But this’ + ‘do not eat’ (16 dé + où péyeoe). 
The substantial neuter article identifies the expression in the text on which 
they wish to comment. Asterius does not envisage an exegesis of a biblical 
text here. After framing the exegetical approach in the same way, Chrysostom 
then, like Basil, uses a common rhetorical term to identify this biblical expres- 
sion with the Christian practice of fasting. Both these authors state that ‘this 
[text] is an image of fasting’ (vnotetas Eoriv / Hv elxwv). Asterius joins them on 
these key identifications, suggesting a widespread knowledge of it and miti- 
gating against the possibility that Basil is Chrysostom's direct source, despite 
their nearly verbatim occurrence of some formulas. The use of similitudo, fur- 
ther, is a regular feature of Basil's homilies.?? The present application may be 
further contextualized in what Young has called moral allegorical exegesis,?? 
where the particular case of Eve's mandate to fast is universalized as an exam- 
ple for the Christian community. Finally, there is the common application of 
fasting to the life of the angels. All three homilists compared above believe this 
life to be shared by men in their condition on earth; common uses of *way of 
life’ (Gtaywyÿ or 8ttyew) express this idea.40 

Taken in isolation, any one of the three shared elements outlined in this sec- 
tion may be considered regular features of Late Antique Christian preaching 
andoratory. But compounded together, in conjunction with the use of the same 
biblical texts and many shared formulas, Basil's Homily 1 on Fasting should be 
seen as depending on a similar resource, perhaps a testimonium and template,*! 
as that relied on in Chrysostom’s introduction to lent in his Homily 1 on Genesis. 


3 Homilies on the Six Day Creation 


In Chapter 5 of this volume, we saw that Chrysostom knew many of the formu- 
lations found in Syrian-Antiochene predecessors for explaining biblical texts. 


38 W. Hengsber, De ornatu rhetorico quem Basilius Magnus diversis homiliarum generibus 
adhibuit (Bonn University diss., 1957), 120-122. 

39 Young, Biblical Exegesis, 186—202, esp. 192, Type 4. 

40 L.Brottier, L'appel des «demi-chrétiens» a la «vie angélique». Jean Chrysostome prédicateur: 
entre idéal monastique et réalité mondaine, Patrimoines Christianisme (Paris: Éditions du 
Cerf, 2005), 371-375. 

41 See Chapter 8.5 for discussion of the criteria used in assessing testimonia traditions, and 
the exploration of the question of Chrysostom’s use of such material in relation to Alexan- 
drian authors. 
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Many of these concerned what may be understood as physical or natural phe- 
nomenon, such as in what manner the stars traverse the heavens or what kind 
of meat Noah is prohibited to eat. Presently, I demonstrate that Basil's Homilies 
on the Six Day Creation witness exegetical ideas that were available to Chrysos- 
tom in similar formulation. Basil delivered these nine sermons towards the end 
of his life and were almost immediately influential on other patristic authors, so 
it is consistent with other transmission phenomena pertaining to Basil’s work 
that we might find common ground with John Chrysostom’s attributed writ- 
ings.*? We consider here the explanations of instantaneous creation, morning 
and evening, and the divine plural form. 


31 Instantaneous Creation 

Basil and Chrysostom understood the initial moment of creation to be instan- 
taneous. There is considerable background to this idea. In his work Against 
Eunomius, Basil dealt with time as a complex philosophical and theological 
topic which impacted trinitarian theology.*? In his Six Day Creation, he reprises 
some of these ideas. Dealing with the origin of creation and its initial events, 
the Greek text of Genesis confronted careful readers with a confusing assembly 
of temporal intervals, such as the ‘beginning’ referenced in Gen 1,1 or the first 
'day' mentioned in Gen 1,5. One issue of particular difficulty was the possibil- 
ity of an infinite regression of time. If the ‘beginning’ (&pyr)) mentioned in the 
opening words of the bible signified a point within time, then what is the rela- 
tionship between the onset of time and that of matter? Throughout his work, 
Basil insisted that God made the world and time to be coextensive with each 
other.^^ The beginning mentioned in Gen 11, then, is the beginning of both 


42 For the discussion of the dating of Basil's Homilies on the Six Day Creation, which is gen- 
erally supposed to be 378 or 379, see R. Van Dam, Becoming Christian. The Conversion of 
Roman Cappadocia (Philadelphia, PA: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2003), esp. 211 n. 7. 
For Gregory of Nyssa's reception and response to Basil's Six Day Creation, with which he 
disagreed at several points, see D.C. DeMarco, 'The Presentation and Reception of Basil's 
Homiliae in Hexaemeron in Gregory's In Hexaemeron’, ZAC 17.2 (2013) 332-352. Gregory of 
Nyssa, In hex. 1 (GNO 4/1.6,6-9) refers to Basil's Six Day Creation as ‘the inspired study’ 
(Thv Beönveuotov Ogcopiav). It is possible that Gregory wrote his own work on the creation 
as close to a year after the preaching of Basil's homilies. 

43 M.DelCogliano, ‘Basil of Caesarea versus Eunomius of Cyzicus on the Nature of Time: A 
Patristic Reception of the Critique of Plato’, vc 68.5 (2014), 498-532. 

44 Basil of Caesarea, Eun. 1.21 (SC 299.248): ‘Rather, time is the extension coextensive with 
the existence of the cosmos’ (ypóvoc dE Zon TO TUUTAPEXTEVOLEVOY TH ouotdoet TOD xéouou 
Sido); Hex. 2.8 (GCS NF 2.351819): ‘Having established the nature of time, God set 
as measures and signs for it the intervals of the days [of creation]’ (6 thv toô xpóvou pücıv 
KATATKEVATAS Oeóc, LETPA or xai anuela TA TOV Yuep@v ÉtéBañe õiaothpata). The English 
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time and the world. In his Homily ı on the Six Day Creation, Basil offers a clever 
framework with distinctive terminology for understanding this double-origin 
event depicted in Gen 1,1. For our purposes, there are three notable aspects. 
First, there is the opposing view which Basil wishes to deny. It is the idea that 
things were produced by themselves or spontaneously (adrouätwç).45 Accord- 
ing to Basil, this is a view from Greek philosophy. He strictly denies it, for it 
fails to recognize God's power. Second, drawing on a rich tradition of Alexan- 
drian Judeo-Christian reflection, inspired heavily by Septuagint-Wisdom litera- 
ture, Basil says that this text depicts the ‘instantaneous and timeless’ (dxapiatov 
xai &ypovov) creation.^9 Basil thereby obviates the logical problem of infinite 


translations and the paralleling of these two passages is established by DelCogliano, ‘Basil 
of Caesarea versus Eunomius’, 525-526 nos. 92, 94. He shows further that Basile formu- 
laic definition in Eun. 1.21 is indebted to Stoic and Middle Platonic discussions, witnessed 
especially in the fragments of Chryssipus. 

45 Basil of Caesarea, Hex. 11 (GCS NF 2.19); see further discussion in J.C.M. Van Winden, 
Arche: A Collection of Patristic Studies, SVC 41 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 120-122; De Marco, ‘The 
Presentation and Reception’, 339. 

46 Basil of Caesarea, Hex. 1.6 (GCS NF 2.1115). This idea is discernible in the following Alexan- 
drian authors: Philo, Opif. 12 (PAO 1.12,20-13,1): ‘Immediately, at once by the first kind ... 
now at this time it has been made in part ... but not in one instantaneous moment’ (ed8ùç 
Zug TH rpwTy Yevéost ... vovi rev yàp Ev pépet yiyvetar ... AM’ oùx dOpóa xotpó Evi); Clement, 
Strom. 6.16.142.2 (GCS 52.504,9—11): ‘after all things had been generated, at once the things 
created by thought ... the generation of each had been made’ (andvtwv x&v yevopévo, Zug 
VONMATL XTIodevrwv ... ý) Erdotou yévectc Apsws menotíjc0ot); Origen, Cat. 193 (TEG 1134): 
‘all things have been made at once’ (De Zu navra yeyovevaı); Didymus, In Gen. 23,5-8 (SC 
233.68): For each thing was taken according to itself, as when instantaneously ... so even 
in the creation’ (yap xa8’ Eautö AauBavéuevoy ... ws Grau pon ... OÜTW Kal ni Ts Ouovp- 
ylas); Gregory of Nyssa, Hex. 8-9 (GNO 4/1.171617): ‘timeless and gapless’ (dxapés te xoi 
adıdcratov). For discussion of instantaneous creation and its background from the angle 
of Gregory of Nyssa, who gives a lengthy exposition of it based on the text of Gen 1,1, see 
Alexandre, L’ exégése’, 162 and P.M. Blowers, Drama of the Divine Economy: Creator and Cre- 
ation in Early Christian Theology and Piety, OECS (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 
146-147. Alexandre, Commencement, 99 points to Septuagint precedents for the ‘instan- 
taneous’ terminology, such as that posed in Lxx-Isa 48,13 (à0pócc, 6408); New Testament 
expressions are studied in Daube, The Sudden, 12; 28-29; see Larcher, Sagesse, 111:688 for 
further discussion of such terminology in biblical literature. For the role of Wisdom litera- 
ture in the ‘timeless’ creation conception, see M. Elliott, ‘Wisdom of Solomon, Canon and 
Authority’, in StPatr 63 (2013), 3-16 and J. Leemans, ‘Athanasius and the Book of Wisdom, 
ETL 73.4 (1997), 349-368. For the Stoic and Epicurean background from which Philo draws 
for his own use of this idea, see F. Verde, Elachista. La dottrina dei minimi nell'Epicureismo, 
De Wolf-Mansion Centre, Series 1, 48 (Leuven: Peeters, 2013), esp. 202-205. Lampe, Lex- 
icon, 86a suggests that in patristic literature, à0pócc is applied primarily to Trinitarian 
debates. The nuances of this term given by patristic authors were clearly more than this, 
not least in terms of cosmology. 
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regression: the biblical ‘beginning’ refers to the beginning of the ‘road’ of time, 
not to a point on the road itself.*” He elaborates this idea throughout his Six 
Day Creation by a common expression regarding ‘a single instant’ such as that 
creation occurs ‘by the single movement of God's will’ (on port) tod 8elmuatos 
póvy) or the stars are brought out ‘in a timeless moment’ (Ev dxapiaia xpóvou 
porÿ).#8 Third, he draws on an atomic concept, well-known in Epicurean and 
Aristotelean philosophy. Basil understands the Genesis text to depict ‘the tini- 
est moment, not according to part’ (008& uépoc adtod tò £Adtytoxov).^? With this 
he denies that the opening lines of the bible refer to one of the constituent 
parts of the creation which is elaborated in the following verses. 

Chrysostom witnesses these three elements with considerable precision of 
terminology. First, he addresses the problem of spontaneous creation. Produc- 
ing the opinion of ‘some people’ (cici rives), he rejects the notion that created 
things are 'self-moving' (adréuata), 5° a generic scientific term known since 
Aristotle and used in Christian theologies of creation to connote problem- 
atic views of a world governed by fate or atomic power and not providence.?! 
For John Chrysostom, such an opinion negates divine providence. Second, like 
Basil, Chrysostom says that the introductory lines of the bible depict creation 
‘not all things according to part’ (où navra xatà uépoc), meaning that the initial 
moment of creation is not envisioned as one part among the many.?? Rather, 
in Gen 13, Scripture ‘teaches us that the substances of the elements were pro- 
duced together’ (tà ouvextixnwtata x&v otoryelwv buds d18dEa¢). When the bibli- 
cal text continues in 12 by mentioning the waters, this is not an account of the 
creation of the waters, as if it were a sequence. Finally, Chrysostom brings up 
the idea of the instantaneousness of creation. He does so when faced with Gen 
1,5, which is the first mention in the biblical text of a temporal structure: 'there 


47 Basil of Caesarea, Hex. 1.6 (GCS NF 2.11,17-18). DeMarco, ‘The Presentation and Reception! 
340. 

48 Including those just mentioned: ad Gn 11: Hex. 1.2 (GCS NF 2.5); ad Gen 1,6: Hex. 3.7 (ibid., 
50); ad Gen 111a: Hex. 5.5 (ibid., 77); ad Gen iub: Hex. 5.6 (ibid., 77); ad Gen 114: Hex. 6.5 
(ibid., 96-97); ad Gen 1,20: Hex. 74 (ibid., 113). 

49 ` Verde, Elachista for the background of this concept, often referred to as the doctrine of 
the natural minima, in Epicurean thought and reception in later authors; Simplicius, In 
Phys. 1.4 (CAG 9.170,9-11) for reception in Late Antique Aristotelean commentary. 

50 john Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 3.3 (PG 53.35). 

51 For instance, in a passage arguing the thesis that the sea does not have sources (nnyàs), 
Aristotle, Meter. 353b 28 (LCL, 126) states that spring water and rivers ‘run of their own 
accord’ (adrönara pet). The passage is paraphrased negatively and refuted in Basil of Cae- 
sarea, Hex. 4.3 (GCS NF 2.60,6-9). See Chapter 5.21 in this volume of the connection 
between automata and astrological fate in patristic exegesis. 

52 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 31 (PG 53.33). 
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was one day’. Chrysostom was evidently familiar with expressions that were 
common to Basil, as he says that God's creative activity could have occurred in 
a single instant (Ev dxaptaia bonÿ).55 Chrysostom applies this to the light and 
day mentioned in Gen 1,3-5. He does not adopt the philosophical position of 
Basil on the nature of time and its beginning, but the two witness shared ter- 
minology and concerns to address the idea that Gen 11 is one point within the 
enumeration of created elements. 

It is notable that Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore explain the original cre- 
ation event in different ways.5+ From the perspective of Chrysostom’s Anti- 
ochene predecessors, this notion of instantaneousness overcomplicated the 
sequence of the biblical text. Key to Eusebius of Emesa's argument was the 
version of the Genesis text found in the Aquila recension, which instead of 
‘in the beginning’ read ‘instantaneously’ (&8pdw¢). Eusebius of Emesa says that 
for Greek speakers this really means ‘in the head’ (¿v xepaAaiw) or ‘in short’ 
(ev ouvröuw):?? it is a summative statement of what follows. Gregory and Basil 
were aware of this interpretation and its source in the recentiores.°® But for 
the Cappadocians, Aquila's wording was a justification for their philosophical 
notion of instantaneousness. The Emesene and his follower Diodore could not 
go so far. Instead, the variants restricted Gen 1,1 to the sense of a summary of 
the contents of the creation. Further, Diodore appears to address the idea that 
God did not create things according to part. ‘This “in the beginning", testifies 
a fragment from the Collectio Coisliniana, 'clearly teaches that the remaining 
elements were produced after this [petà taöta].?” Such a statement denies the 
view found in Chrysostom and Basil. Chrysostom does not so much explicitly 


53 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 3.3 (PG 53.35). 

54 The Alexandrian position seems to be repeated, however, in Theodore, Frag. Gen. 1 (SA- 
CHAU, 8,20): ‘at one time’ (e121 >). 

55 ` Eusebius of Emesa, Cat.10 (TEG 1.81) / Comm. Gen.1f (TEG 15.26): ‘in the head’ (h qjhun}) or 
‘in short’ (h Yunén]). In retaining the translation ‘the head) I follow ter Haar Romeny, Syr- 
ian, 157. This catena fragment should be used with caution as it is only found in Type 111, 
and at points disagrees with the Armenian. The use of this Greek fragment of Eusebius 
in Procopius, Ecl. Gen. ad 11 (GCS NF 22.11,24-28) does not yield the év ouvröuw reading. 
Diodore's surviving comments on ‘in the beginning do not appear to engage the variant 
readings brought up by Eusebius. See Diodore, Coisl. 5 (CCSG 15.5). 

56 Alexandre, Commencement, 99; ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 168-169; Ch. Kóckert, Christliche 
Kosmologie und kaiserzeitliche Philosophie: die Auslegung des Schöpfungsberichtes bei Ori- 
genes, Basilius und Gregor von Nyssa vor dem Hintergrund kaiserzeitlicher Timaeus-Inter- 
pretationen, STAC 56 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009), 325-348. 

57 Diodore, Coisl. 511-13 (CCSG 15.5). Gennadius, Coisl. 6 (CCSG 15.6) attacks directly the 
Alexandrian position of instantaneous creation, showing that some Antiochenes opposed 
it. 
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reject his predecessors as he tends to side with the terminology and ideas rep- 
resented in other sources, sources shared by Basil. 


3.2 Evening and Morning 
The study of how to mark the significance of specific intervals of time in the 
creation account of Genesis brought up another issue which Basil and Chrysos- 
tom discuss similarly. It concerned how the day-night cycle worked. In Gen 
116, the sun is created. What follows is the clarification that with this comes 
the distinction between ‘morning’ (rpwt) and ‘evening’ (£crépa). A potential 
contradiction arose here, for light and day seem to have already been created 
in verses 3-5. Indeed, after the creation of light, the text states that there has 
passed the ‘first day’ (huépa pia), presumably involving morning and evening. 
For Basil, the whole problem is explainable from the fact that the ‘first day’ 
mentioned prior to the creation of the sun implicitly describes the cycle of 
morning and evening. The creation of the sun in Gen 1,16, with the language 
of ‘morning and evening, is merely a clear depiction of this cycle. Echoing the 
idea of a synecdoche, particularly that found in Chrysostom's own (see Chap- 
ter 4.2.3.3 in this volume), Basil says that 'the name for the whole' is given 'to 
the more dominant part’ (xà extxpatodvtt thy mdcav npoonyopiav). He adds that 
day begins with the light of the sun, and the night begins with the darkness. 
Between these two is a ‘division’ (6ptc0£v); ‘their nature does not mix’ (d&puctov 
adbtay Tv pÜotv).58 

Eusebius of Emesa has a slightly different take on this matter. He witnesses 
a debate with a philosopher regarding the relationship of ‘the first day’ (where 
the sun is produced) to the substances of the heaven and the firmament.5° 
Chrysostom, on the other hand, knows a discussion about temporal distinc- 
tion between day and night closely related to that of Basil. On the division of 


58 Basil of Caesarea, Hex. 2.7 (GCS NF 2.34,2, 10, 21-22). 

59 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 6b-c (TEG 15.35). Eusebius's ‘philosophers’ (Ihhjhun- 
(nup) believed that the sun ‘constitutes’ (uumül]) a day, meaning that the day is not its 
own separate ‘substance’ (uinuüapüü). Eusebius says that this mocks the Scriptures. Gen 
1,16 shows that the sun is produced separately from the ‘first day, mentioned in Gen 1,5. 
The ensuing argumentation concerns the relationship of the sun to the heaven and the 
firmament. Eusebius of Emesa does not thereby deal with the potential contradiction of 
Gen 1,5 and 116 from the vantage point of day and night as a single cycle. Eusebius of 
Emesa may derive this discussion from his teacher, as we find in Eusebius of Caesarea, 
Comm. Ps. ad 73,16 (PG 23.864) the problem of day and night discussed in relation to the 
firmament and the heaven. There is further background to this witnessed in Origen, Hom. 
in Ps. LXXIII 3.2 (GCS NF 19.253,16): ‘the creation of day and night are not separate’ (oddeiç 
yap doc Önnioupyög Zorn MUÉpas xod VUXTÉS). 
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morning and evening, he says, identifying the key issue brought up in Basil's 
Homily 2 on the Six Day Creation, Scripture ‘teaches us precisely’ (dxp1Beias 
Nnäs Stdcoxet).©° The ‘first day’ mentioned in Gen 1,3-5 ‘refers to the whole’ (tò 
T&v npooayopeüwv), the cycle of morning and evening mentioned explicitly in 
Gen 1,16. This same expression was used in Basil's theory that the name derives 
from the more dominant part of the two-fold cycle which Gen 116 describes in 
detail. Basil also stated that natures of day and night do not mix but rather com- 
pose one ordered cycle. Chrysostom invokes the same idea when he exhorts his 
audience, ‘let us not confuse the order’ (uy cvyyéwpev thy ra&ıv) of the two. 
In what context ought we to understand these remarks? Chrysostom casts 
this discussion as a clarification of a matter brought up by some ‘quarrelling 
Jews’ (gtAovetxety "Touëoto LP? Apparently, they held that the evening is the 
beginning of the following day. A passage from Theodore of Mopsuestia’s Com- 
mentary on John illuminates what is at stake here. Marking an evening as the 
beginning of the following day makes sense of a potential incoherency between 
the biblical text and a liturgical practice. Theodore seeks to align the resur- 
rection of Christ with the sabbath day. As his text of Mt 28,1 suggests, the 
period after the resurrection is marked with the expression ‘on which the first 
day of the week dawned’.®? Theodore thereby takes this expression to mean 
that light rose ‘on the evening of the sabbath day’ (has ex-122).9^ For 
Theodore, the new day, the dawn of the resurrection, had to begin on the 
sabbath. While this makes sense by way of aligning the resurrection with 
the sabbath day, his cosmic-temporal markings go against the plain sense of 
the Genesis text. It is thereby possible that Theodore is Chrysostom's Jew. 
But more importantly for our purposes, this parallel passage illustrates that 
a considerably nuanced culture of debate existed for Late Antique Christian 
exegetes around the problem of marking the day and the night, and that 
Chrysostom was familiar with a discussion similar to that of Basil, against 


61 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 5.5 (PG 53.53). 

62 Ibid. 

63 ` Theodore text reads awas ars x» ax. It is to be recalled that Theodore's original 
work was commenting on the Greek which reads ‘at the dawn of the first day of the week’ 
(tH Enipwonodang eis ulav caBBAatwv). The word ‘to add / increase’ (awas) is omitted 
from the Matthean Peshitta. 

64 Theodore, Comm. Jo. 7, ad 20,1 (CSCO 115.343,11-16). He appears to hold the opposite 
position, that the evening is the beginning of night, from the perspective of the scholia, 
Theodore apud Theodore bar Koni, Scol. 1 (CSCO 65.28,21-25): als auısar? es exa 
mie ram. 
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those of his fellow Antiochenes. Paradoxically, here, in restating the clear, plain 
sense of the Genesis text, Chrysostom engages in a complex matter of exege- 
sis. 


3.3 The Royal Plural 
Basil and Chrysostom shared exegetical strategies for discussing the divine first- 
person plural found in Gen 1,26, let us make’ (nowowuev). Reported by the 
rabbis as one of the altered passages from the original translation of the Torah 
into Greek,® this text became a site of theological dispute for Jewish, Chris- 
tian, and pagan authors in Late Antiquity.66 The question, of course, concerns 
the identities of the presumed plural persons, and in what ways they relate as 
addressee and addresser. To give a taste of the capacity of this text for con- 
troversy, by the mid-fourth-century, the subject of this address had become 
so problematic that at the council of Sirmium 351, non-Christocentric inter- 
pretations of Gen 1,26 were rejected as anathema. The council saw fit to deem 
specific viewpoints off-limits and condone only one interpretation. As Athana- 
sius preserves it, in this view the momoawpev of Gen 1,26 encapsulated ‘the Father 
speaking to the Son, not to himself’ (tov natépa mpd¢ tov vidv Aéyetv, BA’ abrov 
Ttpóc Exutov).5” Indeed, Young was right to remark that in principle, exegesis in 
doctrinal controversy cannot be regarded as different than that in homily and 
commentary.68 

For our purposes there are three noteworthy aspects to Basil's handling of 
this problem. First, he addresses what he describes as a Jewish (‘Iovdaixov) view- 


65 E. Tov, The Rabbinic Tradition Concerning the ‘Alterations’ Inserted into the Greek Trans- 
lation of the Torah and their Relation to the Original Text of the Septuagint’, in Collected 
Essays on the Septuagint, VISup 72 (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 1-20. 

66 For overviews of patristic exegetical traditions, see R.M. Wilson, ‘The Early History of the 
Exegesis of Gen. 1:26, StPatr 1 (Berlin, 1957), 420-437; Alexandre, Commencement, 173, and 
Harl, Genèse, 95-96; for John Chrysostom's exegetical context, G.V. Gillard, ‘God in Gen. 
1:26 according to Chrysostom’, Studia Biblica 1 (1978), 149-156, and S.A. Pomeroy, ‘Repre- 
senting the Jews: John Chrysostom's Use of Exegetical and Theological Traditions for Gen 
1:26a (In Gen. hom. 8), in G. Roskam-J. Verheyden (eds.), Light on Creation: Ancient Com- 
mentators in Dialogue and Debate on the Origin of the World, STAC 104 (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2017), 11-113. Emperor Julian supposed that Gen 1,26 is ‘stylized’ after Plato; see 
Riedweg, Julians Exegese der Rede des Demiurgen' and Cook, Interpretation, 302—303. 

67 Athanasius, Syn. 27.14 (AW 2/1.255). This council, known especially for its anti-Photinian 
formula, sought to prohibit the identification of the Father and the Son more generally, so 
it is not surprising to see the anathema in this context. See the reception and comment 
on the formula in Hilary, De syn. 38-61 (PL 10.509-622) with discussion in M. Weedman, 
The Trinitarian Theology of Hilary of Poitiers, SVC 89 (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 97. 

68 Young, Biblical Exegesis, 246. 
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point. Runia showed that this is a polemical device. By labelling the opinion he 
is about to unfold as Jewish, Basil could take aim at what he considered to be a 
Christian heretical group, namely the followers of Aetius and Eunomius, gen- 
erally held to be the inheritors of a subordinationist or Arian teaching, whose 
theology Basil addressed throughout his career.8? Second, according to Basil 
this Jewish view held that the verb of Gen 1,26 references ‘countless’ (uugiouc) 
subjects. This view thereby takes the addressee of 'Let us make' to be the myr- 
iad ‘angels’ (&yyeAot) or servants who ‘have stood by’ (tapsevóctv) and are thus 
‘worthy of his counsel’ (cuuBovAñs &Elwua).70 This is grounded in a legitimately 
Jewish position, as both Philo and Midrash Bereshit Rabbah offer the interpre- 
tations that in Gen 1,26 God addressed his ‘co-workers’ (cuvepyóv), the angels, 
and other options.”! But in what comes next it is clear that Basil really does 
envision what in his mind was a Christian heretical group. He identifies that 
based on this text one could conclude that the Father and the Son are 'dis- 
similar’ (&vópotov), viewing the son as ‘the creation’ (tò nAdoua).72 For Basil, 
then, the text must reference the Son as a co-equal addressee. He explains 
that the Son and the Father ‘are the same form’ (thv aoc elvaı popghyv), which 
is in the character of the godhead' (ev xà idiwuart ts 8eétmros).7$ This went 
directly against the line of logic adopted by the Anomoeans or Heterousian 
group, much of which was inspired by Eunomius. In the view of Eunomius, 
the divine was without source, cause, or ontological precedent. He could not 
have a Son as an emanation from his essence.“ It made sense, therefore, for 
the addressee of Gen 1,26 to be an inferior. But for Basil, there is no inferiority 


envisaged here because by nature the Son and Father possess the same form of 
Godhead. 


69 D.T. Runia, ‘“Where, Tell Me, is the Jew ...?”: Basil, Philo and Isidore of Pelusium’, vc 46 
(1992), 176-180. 

70 Basil of Caesarea, Hex. 9.6 (GCS NF 2.160,15-18). 

71 Philo Opif. 75 (PAO 1.251415); Bereshit Rabbah 8.3.1 (THEODOR-ALBECK 1:307-308; BJS 
104.76); 8.4.2 (ibid., 309-310; 78); cf. Runia, ‘Where is the Jew’, 176—179 for the views of Philo 
and the Rabbis. Awareness of similar views had already entered the Christian exegetical 
stream by Justin, Dial. 62.2 (PAR 47/1.350): ‘to himself’ (po £avtóv), ‘to the elements’ (npös 
tà otoıyeia), another rational being by number’ (&pıdu& dvta Etepov xai Aoy mov dTdpxovra). 
Justin presents the last view as faithful to Moses. With Ps 109,3, Prov 8,22 and Col 115 he 
affirms that it is the Aöyoc. 

72 Basil of Caesarea, Hex. 9.6 (GCS NF 2.160,7). 

73 Ibid., GCS NF 2.159,25-26. 

74 RP. Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus and the Nicene Revolution, oECS (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2000), 249. For further discussion of Eunomian views of causality, see 
M.R. Barnes, 'Eunomius of Cyzicus and Gregory of Nyssa: Two Traditions of Transcendent 
Causality, vc 52 (1998), 59-87. 
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Framing his exegesis of Gen 1,26 with the metaphor of searching each tiny 
letter for the depth of hidden meaning," Chrysostom knows the three dimen- 
sions to Basil's argumentation. First, Chrysostom identifies that an opposing 
viewpoint is at stake in this text. We are dealing, he says, with the positions 
of ‘the Arians’ (tà Apetov),”6 but let us also ‘discuss [this teaching] correspon- 
dently with the Jews’ (Toudatoug xataAws tte yópevot)."" The same polem- 
ical device as that found in Basil is in place. Second, he deals with the specific 
opinion that Gen 1,26 refers to an ‘angel’ (äyyeAov) who ‘shares the counsel’ 
(xotvwvetv yvouns) of the Lord. This is confused, Chrysostom thinks, because 
angels only ‘are standing’ (mapeotévat) in wait for service and would never 
be admitted to the most venerable of counsels.’® Similar linguistic formula- 
tions in Basil and Chrysostom are thereby applied to the same problem, but 
they are slightly different. For instance, Basil uses ovuußovAr where Chrysos- 
tom uses yvœun to explain the view that the royal plural refers to an angel who 
shared a kind of council with the divine. Also, they explain the action of the 
angels with similar terminology, ‘to stand near’ (mapactatetv) or ‘to stand by’ 
(rapaotivar) in waiting around the Lord. Finally, Chrysostom addresses a the- 
ological discussion in line with Basil's views in the Homily 9 on the Six Day 
Creation here discussed. For Chrysostom, to hold that Gen 1,26 refers to an 
angel implies that the Son is ‘less according to the essence’ (EAdrrovi xatà tv 
ovatav) of the Father. Basil's concern about subordination and dissimilarity, 
characteristic of Heterousian positions, recurs here. Then, Chrysostom pro- 
duces a similar strategy for responding to this problem. Whereas Basil said 
that the Son and the Father have the same form, for Chrysostom it is that they 
possess ‘likeness of being’ (odoias thv éuotôrnta). Strictly speaking, of course, 
this is not the same thing, but the expressions likely indicate related tradi- 
tions of Homoian explanations of the divine essence. In his work Against 
Eunomius, which was representative of this theological tradition, Basil argues 
that whereas Eunomius held the Son to be like a ‘work of art’ (téyvns &pyov), he 
is in fact ‘the exact similarity in the same being’ (¿v aùt TH odcia TO anapdı- 
Aaxtov).”9 Chrysostom reflected this distinctive but versatile ‘exact similarity’ 


75 john Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 81 (PG 53.70); see Chapter 2 for contextualization of this 
metaphor in the Homilies on Genesis. 

76 Ibid., 8.3 (PG 53.72). 

77 Ibid., 8.4 (PG 53.73); cf. John Chrysostom, Serm. Gen. 2.2 (SC 433.188,99-190,101) which uses 
the same formulas. 

78 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 8.2 (PG 53.71); see further detailed comparison in Pomeroy, 
‘Representing the Jew’, 110. 

79  Basilof Caesarea, Eun. 118 (SC 299.236,8—9). This expression tò &anapadAdxtwe was for Basil 
related to the formulaic ‘alike according to essence’ (tò ópotov xat’odoiav), as when the two 
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(ärapdAaxtov) terminology, applied to the question of divine essence, in one 
of his catechetical lectures from Antioch.8° In his Homily 8 on Genesis con- 
sidered here, Chrysostom approaches the question of essence also from the 
angle of a comparative structure, rejecting the view that the Son is ‘lesser’ than 
the Father. This too belongs within Homoian traditions. Epiphanius witnesses 
George of Laodicea rejecting the Heterousian viewpoint that the 'Son is lesser 
from generation’ (6 dé Yióc éAdttwv yevecews),®! and indeed Eunomius him- 
self affirmed precisely this point, namely that the Son ‘is lesser, as a creature’ 
(chattwv eotiv wç noinua).82 Chrysostom thereby espouses a firmly Homoian 
stance on the relationship between the Father and the Son, confirming Lai's 
argument that the Meletian group supported by Basil's early work influenced 
Chrysostom's trinitarian theology.5? Terminology used by Basil late in his life 
continued to resonate with the concerns of the Greek preacher nearly a decade 
later. 


are placed side-by-side. Compare Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 9.3 (COURTONNE 1:39,1-14) and 
Gregory of Nyssa, Ref. conf. Eun. 158 (GNO 2/2.379): ‘The son is like the father’ (Guotóc éotw 
Wç vlog ratpi). This homoian formulation was adapted into the creedal confession of the 
Synod of Antioch 363, as reported by Socrates, Eccl. hist. 3.2544 (GCS NF 1.226,22): ‘like to 
the Father according to the essence’ (Got; xat’ odoiav TH Ilatpi). This was Basil’s compro- 
mise interpretation of the Nicene önooöcıov, aimed at procuring the support of Athanasius, 
discussed in Drecoll, Die Entwicklung, 332. 

80 John Chrysostom, Cat. 1.21.2-3 (SC 50.119): ‘having exact similarity with regard to being’ 
(arapamaxtov Exovra Thy npòç abrov óporótyTa); see discussion in Lai, ‘The Eusebian and 
Meletian Roots; 56. Asterius had used dnapdMaxros as a key term to express his ‘participa- 
tive' understanding of the Son as the image of God, which Eusebius of Caesarea cautiously 
affirms but does not adopt fully. Acacius, the successor of Eusebius of Caesarea, would go 
on to defend Asterius's idea in the Dedication Council of Antioch 341, but with the ter- 
minology of ‘impress’ (éxuayetov). See M. DelCogliano, ‘Eusebian Theologies of the Son as 
the Image of God before 341, JECS 14.4 (2006), 475-478 and 468-469 for dnapd&Maxros in 
Philo and Origen. Anapd&Maxtog is used to explain how the son is the image of the father 
also in John Chrysostom, In Col. hom. 3 (EP 5.2016); cf. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. hom. 11.18 
(PG 33.713) which places in parallel ‘similar’ (8potoc) and ‘exactly similar’ (drapdMaxrot). 

81 George of Laodacea, Ep. apud Epiphanius, Pan. 73.21 (GCS 37.293-294); the location of 
George within the Homoian group is discussed in DelCogliano, ‘The Literary Corpus’, 687- 
688. 

82  Eunomius, Apol. 26.11 (VAGGIONE, 68-70). 

83 Lai, ‘The Eusebian and Meletian Roots, 45. Regarding Basil of Caesarea's influence on 
Meletian theology, it is best to speak of his early career involvement in the Synod of Anti- 
och 362-363 and the writing of Against Eunomius around that time. 
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4 Conclusion 


Based on the accumulation of evidence regarding Chrysostom's shared formu- 
lations with Basil in the context of specific applications to biblical texts, Basil 
should be viewed as sharing sources with John Chrysostom, or, at most, a source 
of inspiration for successful ideas to explain and illuminate biblical texts. A 
considerable amount of parallels between Homily 1 on Genesis and Homily 1 on 
Fasting illustrates this ambiguity. While they shared many formulas, some with 
striking precision, and a string of biblical text citations, many of these elements 
are found elsewhere in other Late Antique Christian authors—the parallel with 
Asterius showed that speaking about fasting as an ‘image’ was not localized to 
Chrysostom and Basil. The concentration of all these elements, however, in two 
homilies on fasting during Lent by two different preachers in similar historical 
contexts suggests dependence on the same source. 

We also considered the rather obvious possibility that Chrysostom had ac- 
cess to the Homilies on the Six Days of Creation. There is no evidence that he 
used this work directly. But several notable exegetical and theological tradi- 
tions emerged as common points between the two. Basil and Chrysostom share 
a similar strategy for addressing the potential contradiction between the cre- 
ation of the day and the temporal boundaries of nature, or the Neo-Arian view- 
point that the Son is creature based on Gen 1,26. In appropriating the famous 
idea of the instantaneous creation, Chrysostom produces terminology close to 
that of Basil, but it is by no means a foregone conclusion that in this Basil's 
Homily on the Six Days of Creation was Chrysostom’s literary source. Whatever 
Chrysostom’s precise source on this matter, this case illustrates the conjunction 
of doctrinal controversy and biblical exegesis, and how Chrysostom appealed 
to technical theological terminology to create a clear teaching for his audience. 

Another notable feature ofthe parallels between Chrysostom and Basil's Cre- 
ation work is that other Antiochene authors responded negatively to several of 
their shared ideas. For the explanation of day and night, Eusebius of Emesa 
takes up a different issue than Basil and Chrysostom. In this case, further, it is 
possible that Chrysostom found the viewpoint of Theodore problematic, rely- 
ing on a tradition shared with Basil to reject Theodore's division of day and 
night. Similarly, Diodore and Eusebius of Emesa seem to deny explicitly that 
Gen 1,1 can refer to a timeless event: the ‘in the beginning’ is simply a summary 
of what is to come. Similar observations were made regarding Basil's Homily 
1 on Fasting. In his own introduction to Lent, Chrysostom follows closely the 
structure found in Basil's work, in addition to formulations regarding how to 
explain various biblical exempla of fasting, such as the education of the 'beasts' 
of Nineveh or the ‘need’ of Moses to fast in order to 'twice' receive the law. 
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An important exception emerges with Letter 260, Basil's correspondence 
with Optimus of Antioch. Chrysostom reproduces a rather complicated and 
fine series of distinctions regarding the speculative tradition of the sins of 
Cain. A rich dossier of patristic exegesis on this tradition survives, enabling 
close comparison between authors. It is remarkable that Diodore, Chrysostom's 
teacher, produced a list and that Chrysostom agrees one hundred percent with 
that of Basil, measured against only several agreements with Diodore. As texts 
intended for public use, then, Chrysostom's Homilies on Genesis demonstrate 
moments of considerable learning and source adaptation. At the same time, 
they subtly express independence from his direct predecessors, suggesting a 
scholastic exegetical culture with wide and developed resources was at his dis- 
posal or undergirds the composition of the Homilies on Genesis in the form that 
we have them. 

This capacity for precise adoption of sources and various exegetical termi- 
nologies from other leading figures of Chrysostom's day nuances our under- 
standing of his envisioned priorities in the pulpit. He often invoked, even if 
briefly, well-tested pedagogical resources for biblical and theological exegesis. 
Further, his non-literal readings and aggadic interpretations are not indepen- 
dent speculation but based on previous models. To illustrate further the com- 
plex variety of resources at his disposal through his involvement in patristic 
exegetical culture, we turn to consider a figure that was influential on both 
Eusebius of Emesa and Basil, namely Eusebius of Caesarea. 


CHAPTER 7 


John Chrysostom and Eusebius of Caesarea 


Recent increased attention to the role of Eusebius of Caesarea in the devel- 
opment of fourth-century biblical exegesis raises the question of how John 
Chrysostom may be situated in relation to this figure. Eusebius is well stud- 
ied for his works of historiography and apologetics,? and it has been shown 
that John Chrysostom used Eusebius's Preparation for the Gospel as a source 
for aspects of his own apologetic enterprise.? The question of Eusebius's influ- 
ence in the realm of biblical exegesis, then, is a natural extension of an already 
established trajectory of influence. There are further historical reasons for sup- 
posing that Eusebius of Caesarea informed John Chrysostom’s biblical exegesis. 
Socrates records that Eusebius of Emesa, Chrysostom’s exegetical ‘grandfather’ 
by way of Diodore, studied under Eusebius of Caesarea.^ From the perspec- 
tive of Chrysostom's Homilies on Genesis, is there any discernible inheritance 
of this lineage? I shall demonstrate that John Chrysostom displays awareness 
of some of the Caesarean's typological and theophanic exegetical strategies. 
These occur against the backdrop of Eusebius of Caesarea's wider impact on 
early Christian literature, which for our present purposes may be understood 
within the realms of trinitarian theological exegesis, apologetic exegesis, and 
scholarly tools.5 


1 See A.P. Johnson-J. Schott, Eusebius of Caesarea: Tradition and Innovations, HS Go (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Center for Hellenic Studies, 2013); S. Inowlocki-C. Zamagni (eds.), Reconsidering 
Eusebius. Collected Papers on Literary, Historical, and Theological Issues, svc 107 (Leiden: Brill, 
2011). Of these, 6 chapters, most in the latter volume, are devoted to his biblical exegesis and 
scholarly tools. 

2 T.D. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius. Cambridge (MA-London: Harvard University Press, 
1981); E. des Places, Eusèbe de Césarée commentateur. Platonisme et Écriture sainte, ThHist 63 
(Paris: Beauchesne, 1982); S. Morlet, La Démonstration évangélique d’Eusebe de Césarée. Étude 
sur l'apologétique chrétienne à l'époque de Constantin, EAA 187 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2009). 

3 S.A. Pomeroy, Reading Plato through the Eyes of Eusebius: John Chrysostom's Timaeus Quo- 
tations in Rhetorical Context, in Mayer-de Wet (eds.), Revisioning John Chrysostom, 464—492 
and further S. Morlet, ‘La source principale du Quod Christus sit Deus attribué à Jean Chrysos- 
tome: la Démonstration évangélique d' Eusébe de Césarée, RÉAug 58.2 (2012), 261-285. 

4 Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 2.9.3 (GCS NF 1.98,14-16); see further Winn, Eusebius of Emesa, 3 n. 5. 

5 Compare discussions on the development of Eusebius's exegetical and theological trajectory 
in MJ. Hollerich, ‘Eusebius as Polemical Interpreter of Scripture’, in W.H. Attridge-G. Hata 
(eds.), Eusebius, Christianity and Judaism, Studia Post Biblica 42 (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 585-586 
and ibid., ‘Eusebius’ Commentary on the Psalms and its Place in the Origins of Christian Bibli- 
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First, some of Eusebius of Caesarea's contributions to the biblical exegeti- 
cal debates of his time pertained directly to trinitarian theology. He is known 
to have impacted the work of later authors. One case occurs when Basil fol- 
lowed Eusebius in using variant bible readings of Prov 8,22 to address what 
they understood as the Marcellan position that the Son was indistinct from the 
Father prior to creation. This is a significant case not only because of the rele- 
vance of this text to the Arian disputes as a fundamental intertextual resource,’ 
butbecause throughout his career Eusebius changed his mind about the mean- 
ing of precisely this biblical text. While in an early work like the Prophetic 
Extracts he claimed that the Son was inferior in essence to the Father, in the 


cal Scholarship, in Johnson-Schott (eds.), Eusebius of Caesarea, 159. In the latter, Hollerich 
suggests that the most distinctive features of Eusebius's exegetical production are his use 
of philological methods and his interest in literary questions and topics. In this he follows 
Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius, 164: 'Eusebius was by instinct and training a scholar; he 
became an apologist only because circumstances demanded that he do so, and his style of 
argument in apology and polemic continually betrays the biblical exegete’ This is also the 
view of C. Curti, ‘Lesegesi di Eusebio di Cesarea: caratteri e sviluppo; in Le trasformazioni 
della cultura nella Tarda Antichità. Atti del Convengno tenuto a Catania, Università degli Studi, 
27 Sett.-2 Ott. 1982, vol. 1 (Rome: Jouvence, 1985), 459-478. Another discussion comes via 
C. Zamagni, 'Eusebius' Exegesis between Alexandria and Antioch: Being a Scholar in Cae- 
sarea (a Test Case from Questions to Stephanos 1), in Inowlocki-Zamagni (eds.), Reconsidering 
Eusebius, 152; 169-170. Drawing on Sant, Zamagni upholds the basic structure of a four-step 
development of Eusebius's exegesis: Origen (Prophetic Excerpts); historical facts and apolo- 
getics (Demonstration on the Gospel); philological competence in the face of theological 
adversaries (Against Marcellus and Ecclesiastical Theology); maturity of historical exegesis 
(Commentary on Isaiah and on the Psalms). Zamagni demands that Eusebius's adoption of 
Origen's material be seen as more pervasive and difficult to categorize than merely an initial 
phase. 

6 M. DelCogliano, ‘Basil of Caesarea on Proverbs 8:22 and the Sources of Pro-Nicene Theol- 
ogy’, JTAS 594 (2008), 183-190. Eusebius understood Marcellus’ theology to be based on the 
notion of Logos proceeding and returning to the Father. In Eusebius's view, Marcellus there- 
fore denied the preexistent distinction between the Father and the Son and supposed that 
in the end the Son would be subsumed within the Father as a spoken word returning to its 
source in the human mind. S. Parvis, Marcellus of Ancyra and the Lost Years of the Arian Con- 
troversy (325-345), OECS (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 182, has cautioned this as a 
misrepresentation. Lienhard, ‘The Exegesis of 1Cor 15, 24-28, 343-344 has shown that Euse- 
bius responded to some of Marcellus' exegesis directly. For discussion of the extent to which 
Eusebius has binitarian theological tendencies, a good starting point is V.H. Drecoll, How 
Binitarian/Trinitarian was Eusebius?" in Johnson-Schott (eds.), Eusebius of Caesarea, 289- 
305, who considers whether Eusebius neglected to discuss the Holy Spirit in his theology, 
showing that in a few passages he does, in fact, integrate the Holy Spirit in his divine and 
cosmic hierarchy. 

7 SeeS.Ticciati, ‘Proverbs 8:22 and the Arian Controversy’, in K.J. Dell-W. Kynes (eds.), Reading 
Proverbs Intertextually (London: Bloomsbury, 2019), 179-190. 
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passage from Ecclesiastical Theology which influenced Basil, Eusebius claims 
that Prov 8,22 demonstrates that the Son had a peculiar affinity with the Father 
and possessed the attribute of preexistence.? 

Related to these theological shifts in the work of Eusebius is a second 
broader contribution on the landscape of fourth-century Christian literature, 
namely the nexus between theology, exegesis, and apologetics. The Prophetic 
Extracts and the Demonstration on the Gospel, in Hollerich's estimation, 'share 
a concern to vindicate Christianity's superiority to Judaism by reading the Old 
Testament as a prophetic anticipation of Christ and the spread of the gospel to 
the Gentiles'? But it was not necessarily to the Jews alone that Eusebius envi- 
sioned his impact; we may also consider his engagement with Porphyry. Euse- 
bius wrote a 25-book work, now lost, against this pagan philosopher. While the 
extent to which Eusebius engaged Porphyrian critiques in other works should 
be approached with caution, as he often does not cite the source of his anony- 
mous pagan detractors, we can be confident that much of their encounter took 
place on exegetical grounds.!? Similarly, the Extracts is primarily an exegetical 
work, and the Demonstration is an arrangement of biblical texts so as to create a 
narrative of the presence of the Logos within salvation history." In these works, 
Eusebius developed several typologies and theophanic episodes. To complicate 
the dimension of Eusebius's 'apologetic' work further, there was a theological 


8 See D.A. Kofsky, Eusebius of Caesarea Against Paganism (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 57 n. 109 for 
the Prophetic Extracts and DelCogliano, ‘Basil of Caesarea on Proverbs’, 188-189 for the 
passage in Ecclesiastical Theology. While unclear, Kofsky must have in mind texts such as 
Ecl. Proph. 31 (GAISFORD, 981-2, 9-11, 1315): ‘It is fitting that the whole book of Proverbs 
is spoken from the person of wisdom ... Wisdom being the second cause of all things after 
the First God, the cause that was by the God-Word in the beginning towards God ... before 
all beings and extensions [Wisdom] was created’ (nca rev ý BiBAos x&v IHopowudv Ex mpoo- 
«rou AyeaOou Ts Lopiac Éouce ... A [copia] ooo TH petà rdv TEATOV Oedv Sevtépw TV Bin 
aitiw, TH TE £v dpyh Td TOV Ocóv Oe Adyw ... tpó NATING obclac TE xad ÜNOTTATEWG ËXTI- 
otat). 

9 Hollerich, ‘Eusebius as Polemical Interpreter’, 587. The Prophetic Extracts was composed 
as books 6-9 of his General Elementary Introduction, of which only fragments from the 
first books survive. The text of the Prophetic Extracts edited by Gaisford has lacunae, dis- 
cussed in G. Dorival, Remarques sur les Eklogai prophétiques d’Eusebe de Césarée’, in 
B. Janssens et al. (eds.), Philomathestatos. Studies in Greek and Byzantine Texts Presented 
to Jacques Noret for his Sixty-Fifth Birthday, OLA 137 (Leuven: Peeters, 2004), 203-224. For 
the role of prophetic exegesis in the Demonstration, see des Places, Eusébe de Cesaree, 123- 
126. 

10 See especially S. Morlet, ‘Eusebius’ Polemic Against Porphyry: A Reassessment in Inow- 
locki-Zamagni (eds.), Reconsidering Eusebius, 119-150; Zamagni, ‘Porphyre est-il la cible: 

11 J.R. Laurin, Orientations maîtresses des apologistes chrétiens de 270 à 361, Analecta Grego- 
riana 61 (Rome: Gregorian University Press, 1954), 379. 
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dimension at stake. Bucur stresses that in their exegesis of the theophany of 
the Burning Bush (Ex 3,2), Eusebius and Marcellus disagreed sharply on the 
identity of the divine presence. The latter held that the divine presence may be 
explained as ‘by the Father through the Word’, whereas Eusebius emphatically 
held that in theophanies prior to the giving of the law of Moses, it was the Logos 
as a distinct hypostasis who appeared." 

Finally, some of Eusebius's contributions involved more scientific formats 
of biblical scholarship, often intended with no less a theological or apolo- 
getic scope. Developing many of these from preceding Origenian materials, 
Eusebius compiled in a successful and influential form the following scholarly 
tools: canon tables on the gospels and the Psalms; critical introductory dis- 
cussions and organizational descriptions for interpreting the Psalms; literary 
questions and answers on the Gospels, most involving potential incoheren- 
cies and contradictions; the Onomasticon, providing knowledge about bibli- 
cal topography, geography, and etymological interpretation; the Chronicle, an 
ambitious attempt to bring together biblical and Roman history in an accessi- 
ble and apologetically compelling way.!? Next to these tools should be placed 
his full-length commentaries on the Psalms, Isaiah, and possibly on the gospel 
of Luke, much of which was based on the grammatical and philological tools 
at his disposal.14 


12 Bucur, Scripture Re-envisioned, 88-89. Bucur recommends, however, that Eusebius did not 
have Marcellus specifically in mind in his exegesis of this text in the Demonstration; Mar- 
cellus, on the other hand, likely did have Eusebius or the Eusebian/Asterian group in mind. 
For the impact of the Marcellan controversy on Eusebius's theophanic exegesis, see Kof- 
sky, Eusebius, 54-56, esp. n. 101. 

13 For composition and reception of the Gospel canons, see Crawford, The Eusebian Canon 
Tables; for the Psalter prologue material, the texts mentioned above are edited and dis- 
cussed in C. Bandt et al. (eds.), Die Prologtexte zu den Psalmen von Origenes und Euse- 
bius, TU 183 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2018); the critical edition of the Gospel Questions 
is SC 523, with an excellent illustrative case-study by C. Zamagni, 'Eusebius' Exegesis 
between Alexandria and Antioch: Being a Scholar in Caesarea (a Test Case from Ques- 
tions to Stephanos 1), in Inowlocki-Zamagni (eds.), Reconsidering Eusebius, 151-176; the 
critical edition of the Onomasticon is GCS NF 24, with the study of J. Stenger, ‘Palestine as 
a Palimpsest: Eusebius’ Construction of Memorial Space in the Onomasticon’, Exemplaria 
Classica (Huelva) 7 (2016), 85-105 situating this work in Eusebius's wider apologetic inter- 
ests; the Armenian recension of the Chronicle is accessible in GCs 20, and Jerome's Latin 
translation and continuation in GCS 24. 

14 Respectively available in PG 23, EW 9 and PG 24.528-606. For studies of these works, see 
the already cited works of: Hollerich (above, n. 5) plus his Eusebius of Caesarea’s Commen- 
tary on Isaiah, OECS (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999) and A.P. Johnson, "The Ends 
of Transfiguration: Eusebius’ Commentary on Luke (PG 24.549), in Eusebius of Caesarea 
(eds.), 189-205. 
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Within recent studies of these works, scholars have vacillated regarding how 
to categorize Eusebius of Caesarea, some holding that he is best understood 
‘between Antioch and Alexandria’ For on the one hand, there is no denying that 
he shared Antiochene exegetical concerns. We see this at the methodological 
level regarding the role of the Septuagint in biblical exegesis. While not envis- 
aging a return to the Hebrew or Semitic versions as Eusebius of Emesa and 
Jerome would after him, the recentiores are essential to Eusebius's method.!5 
But precisely his use of these philological resources also sets him at odds with 
the group that shared a keen interest in them, namely the Antiochenes Euse- 
bius of Emesa, Diodore, Theodoret, and in part Theodore. For instance, in his 
Hypomnemata, an introductory text to the Psalter, Eusebius of Caesarea often 
brings up the readings of Aquila and Symmachus where they will confirm his 
typological, prophetic, or allegorical interpretations.!® 

But the Caesarean's work testifies to a shared exegetical culture with Anti- 
ochenes. This can beseen from common approaches to explanations of natural 
phenomenon in the bible. Take, for instance, the case of the heavens and the 
firmament (Gen 1,6-8). Earlier we saw John Chrysostom explain this text with 
reference to Hebrew and Syrian language traditions witnessed by Diodore and 
Eusebius of Emesa.” In fact, when explaining the heavens and the firmament, 
Eusebius of Caesarea also discusses the nature of the ‘plural heavens’ (riet. 
ouc oùpavous) within the Scriptures, and he cites proof-texts which are found 
in a similar discussion on plural idiom in John Chrysostom's Homily 4 on Gen- 
esis.\® Another shared element for explaining this text occurred, suggesting 
that the common ground just mentioned is not due to the widespread pop- 
ularity of the many-heavens theme alone. Lxx-Psalm 23 dealt with creation 
imagery, such as the heavens, the waters, and the earth. The Caesarean stated 
that the creator demonstrates his power by 'bearing the earth high above the 


15 Ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 121; Guinot, ‘La fortune, 219-224; Barthelemy, ‘Eusèbe, 56. Ac- 
cording to Barthelemy, Eusebius of Caesarea did not abandon his Origenian heritage on 
this point. For Eusebius of Caesarea, the Septuagint still had primacy, and the variant ver- 
sions were used as exegetical tools for maximizing the possibilities of argumentation. It 
is notuntil Eusebius of Emesa that the step towards correction and revision of the Septu- 
agint is made in reference to Semitic versions; Jerome takes this to its logical conclusion. 
See further Kamesar, Jerome. 

16 Eusebius of Caesarea, Hypomn. 3.26—32 (TU 183.246); 13.515 (ibid., 260). 

17 See Chapter 4.2.2.4. 

18 Eusebius of Caesarea, Comm. in Ps. ad 18,2 (PG 23.188d-189a). The use of Lxx-Ps 148,4 and 
115,16 in this passage is paralleled in John Chrysostom and other Antiochenes. In my earlier 
article, Pomeroy, ‘Numbering the Heavens, I missed this important parallel. 
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backs of the waters’ (vw pepeodaı uetéwpov rtp Ta VATA THY 08d vov LI Remark- 
ably, Eusebius of Emesa,?? "Theodore 3 and John Chrysostom?? all use this 
exact metaphor of the 'backs of the waters' to explain the firmament, Chrysos- 
tom reproducing Eusebius of Caesarea's terminology. Thus, the Caesarean was 
either a mediating influence or an early witness to the format and some of the 
formulations within biblical commentary that would become precious to later 
Antiochene authors. 

As already indicated, however, the difficulty in characterizing Eusebius of 
Caesarea comes when we find he used his literal exegetical observations to sub- 
stantiate his understanding of the ‘godly politeia’,?3 which required allegorical 
reading. For instance, in the same passage from the Commentary on the Psalms 
where he describes the creation of the earth in terms of it riding on the 'backs of 
the waters’ he shifts his tone. This cosmological picture afforded by Psalm 23 is 
consistent with the ‘sense’ (8t&vota) of Christ's kingdom. In another verse from 
Psalm 23, we encounter a trumpet blast. Read with 1Thess 4,16, we may view 
from Psalm 23 the coming kingdom of Christ, itself announced by the trum- 
pet.?* This should cause us pause in evaluating the Commentary on the Psalms 
as belonging to Eusebius's ‘literalism’ phase in distinction from his ‘Origenist’ 


19 Eusebius of Caesarea, Comm. Ps. ad 23,1 (PG 23.220d). 

20 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 6b (TEG 15.34): Some philosophers’ (nup ... uhhih- 
unıhupü) raise a question at this point. Correcting their understanding, the Emesene 
explains the phenomenon of the firmament. Three distinct aspects are noted, as in 
Chrysostom: the carrying of the ‘water above’ (h bn) the firmament; the explanation that 
this means it is ‘on the backs’ (dljuüniüu) of the firmament; and there is another portion 
of water below ([unüuip^) this firmament. 

21 Theodore, Frag. Gen. 1 (SACHAU, 4,1-3): the waters above the firmament are carried ‘on 
its back’ (As mg» am). This metaphor is not in Theodoret, Q. Gen. 11 (LEC 1.28-30), but 
finds some further use in later Syriac authors, see T. Jansma, Investigations in the Early 
Syrian Fathers on Genesis. An Approach to the Exegesis of the Nestorian Church and the 
to the Comparison of Nestorian and Jewish Exegesis’, OtSt 12 (1958), 115. 

22 john Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 4.3 (PG 53.41—42): ‘to bear ... above the backs ... high above 
the ground’ (pEpeodar ... dmEp TOV VATWY ... dvw uevécpa). This was likely mediated through 
Eusebius of Emesa, as Chrysostom's application aligns more with him than the Caesarean. 
The subject for Eusebius of Caesarea is the earth, not the division of the waters at cre- 
ation. Our present point is that the Caesarean shared terminology around similar biblical 
exegetical ideas. 

23 Hollerich, ‘Eusebius’ Commentary on the Psalms, 157-159; cf. Eusebius of Caesarea's Com- 
mentary on Isaiah, esp. 125126. 

24 Eusebius of Caesarea, Comm. Ps. ad 23,4-8 (PG 23.2242): ‘For this here gives out the Holy 
Spirit and the shout and voice of the trumpet. For [it is] in the ascension of the Son of 
God into the heavens’ (évraü0a yàp tò Iveta Tò Gytov xod tov dAadaypòv Kal THY Pw THC 
odAntyyos anodlöwaıv. "Ev yap vf) elc odpavods dvaBdoet toô Yiob tod Osod). 
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phase 28 Yet, like Chrysostom's hermeneutical ‘rule’ mentioned in the Isaiah 
6 work, Eusebius establishes a salvation-history typology by imagery based in 
particular biblical words, here the trumpet. Even in his critical study, to demon- 
strate the veracity and providential ordering of the biblical witnesses, he used 
the linguistic tools at his disposal to argue for typological connections, occa- 
sional psychological allegory, and contemporary prophetic fulfillment of texts 
in his imperial context. 

Aspects of these departures from literal exegesis recur in John Chrysostom. 
In what follows, I assess Eusebius of Caesarea's influence on typology and theo- 
phanic explanations in the Homilies on Genesis. 


1 Typology 


Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore were wary of typological exegesis. From the 
surviving material of their commentaries on Genesis, they seem to agree on 
the use of rather obvious and conservative typologies, such as the ram sus- 
pended in the bush during the Aqedah (Gen 22) as a signification of the cross 29 
Chrysostom appears to have been slightly more liberal in this regard, stretching 
beyond the limits set by his Antiochene predecessors by applying ‘a hermeneu- 
tical key by which texts are invested with mimetic and representational mean- 
ing?" In doing so he uses terminology and ideas likely originated by Eusebius 
of Caesarea. We consider two cases, that of Phares and Zara, and that of the 
blessing of Jacob. 


1.1 Phares and Zara 

In Mt 1,2-3, the wily Old Testament character Thamar, who posed as a prosti- 
tute to ensure the continuation of her lineage, is memorialized in the genealogy 
of Jesus.?? This inspired early Christian authors to investigate what her signifi- 
cance might be. A difficulty emerged in the Genesis text where the birth of her 


25 So Curti, L'esegesi' and more recently S. Morlet, ‘Origen as Exegetical Source’, in Johnson- 
Schott (eds.), Eusebius of Caesarea, 207—237. 

26 Ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 99-100; for detailed analysis of the example of typology in Gen 
22, pp. 323-331; cf. further discussion of Eusebius of Emesa's exegetical method in Van 
Rompay, Eusèbe d’Emese, TEG 15.XXXIII-XXXIV. 

27 Young, Biblical Exegesis, 193. 

28 There was already messianic speculation on this text in Bereshit Rabbah 85.14 (THEODOR- 
ALBECK, 111049) and The Testament of Judah; see discussion in E.M. Menn, Judah and 
Tamar (Genesis 38) in Ancient Jewish Exegesis. Studies in Literary Form and Hermeneutics, 
SJSJ 51 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 160-163. 
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twin sons is recounted. At the moment of delivery, one son, Zara, first breaches 
the birth canal by sticking out his hand, which suggests that he is the firstborn. 
He withdraws his hand, however. Phares, the other son, then comes forward 
andis actually born first. Having delivered the children, the midwife asks, Why 
has an obstruction been broken because of you? (Gen 38,23-28) But to whom 
was this question addressed, the child who made the original breach (Zara) or 
the actually-first-born child for whom the breach was made (Phares)? 

Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore address the question as such. They say that 
the midwife addresses Zara, the second-born who initially stretched his hand 
out of the birth canal. Diodore says that this can be explained by the working 
of, on the one hand, ‘nature’ (ÿ Lev pücıc), and, on the other hand, ‘God’ (6 de 
8e6ç).2° The latter gave to Phares, who seemed to be second-born, the privilege 
ofthe first-born. From Phares, then, the royal race and eventually Christ accord- 
ing to the flesh descended.?? John Chrysostom knows this discussion, as twice 
in his œuvre he recognizes that what is happening here is ‘not according to the 
sequence of nature’ (0088 yàp xata pboewg &xoàovðiav).3! His reasoning for this, 
however, is quite different than that of Diodore and Eusebius of Emesa. 

In his Homily 62 on Genesis and Homily 3 on Matthew, there are five notable 
aspects of Chrysostom's handling of the Zara and Phares episode. First, the 
use of onomastic interpretation. Chrysostom knows that Phares means 'breach' 
(diaxonnv) or ‘division’ (uepiou6s). He also knows ‘Zara, which is interpreted “ris- 
ing" [épunvevetat dvorco24, ] 9? Based on this interpretation, Chrysostom thereby 
understands the midwife's question to have addressed Phares, for he is the 'bar- 
rier' here. This is in distinct contrast to Diodore and Eusebius, for whom the 
midwife's question addresses Zara. Second, the mention of typology. These 
twins are a ‘type [toc] of things to come; ‘predicted [npoavapwvncıw] as a 
mystery'?? and containing ‘hints’ (aiviynara).3* Third, the content of the typol- 


29  Diodore, Coisl. 267,27-28 (CCSG 15.249). See full presentation and discussion of fragments 
in ter Haar Romeny, Syrian, 400—406. 

30  Diodore, Coisl. 267,29-30 (CCSG 15.249): From whom David and the royal race, even Christ 
“according to the flesh”’ (£& oô 6 Aavid xoi tò BaUuxóv yévoc, xoi to xarà odpxa [Rom 1,3] 6 
xptoc). 

31 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 62.2 (PG 53.535); the exact same expression occurs in In 
Matt. hom. 3 (HM 1.31b): o08& yap quouis duoAoudlas Vu. 

32 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 62.2 (PG 54.535). 

33 lbid. PG 54.534. 

34 John Chrysostom, In Matt. hom. 3 (HM 1.31a, c). For further discussion of Chrysostom's 
application of ‘type’ in exegetical contexts, see Pizzolato, L'antitipo’ 186-187, who under- 
stands Chrysostom as employing ‘coupled’ typology. Guinot, L exégése figurative’, 14, sug- 
gests that Chrysostom’s typology may be understood according to a scheme of a prophecy 
‘in deeds’. By this Guinot means that Chrysostom viewed typology when he could recog- 
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ogy. As Chrysostom expresses it in Homily 62 on Genesis, Phares denotes 'the 
Jewish way of life’ (vj Tovdaien noliteia). For him this means ‘the keeping [rapa- 
menois] of the law’. It is this way of life which encroaches upon that of the 
patriarchs who lived priorto the giving of the Mosaic law. Noah, Abraham, Abel, 
and Enoch were ‘of satisfaction [edapeothoeuws] to God’ and lived according to 
‘the spiritual and virtuous way [noArteiav]” Zara, he explains further in the con- 
text of Homily 62 on Genesis, is thereby ‘the type of the church’ (ó tünog Ts 
"booacíac).35 In the Homily 3 on Matthew, this Church is described as the ‘new 
people’ (tod véou Aao00).36 Fourth, he explains the original appearance of this 
way of life with the distinct expression of ‘moved gradually [uıxpöv] forward’87 
Historically speaking, for Chrysostom, the spiritual way briefly stretched itself 
out, as Zara did from the birth canal. However, the era of the Mosaic law took 
over for a time, as Phares surpassed Zara in order of birth. Finally, Chrysostom 
supports his discussion by reference to some biblical texts. Homily 62 on Gen- 
esis concludes by mentioning Mt 12-3, having sufficiently indicated why the 
twins and their mother are included in the genealogy of the Lord. Inspired by 
the same discussion in his Homily 3 on Matthew, Chrysostom cites Eph 2,14, Isa 
5,2, and LXX-Ps 79,13 as cases where the word ‘barrier’ (ppaypòyv) is used to sig- 
nify the law, which encroached for a time on the spiritual polity but eventually 
receded now that the Gentiles have entered the Church. 

Chrysostom himself indicates that he used a source to elaborate this typol- 
ogy. In his Homily 3 on Matthew, he claims that 'some who have examined 
these things closely say’ (paci tives t&v tadta cxpiBóg ÉEnraxétuv) that the 
twins represent a type of the two peoples. Further, he claims that ‘others’ (dot 
8£) reckon that the barrier represented by Phares is the Jewish law.?8 While it 
was shown that he knows the distinction over natural and divine processes 
mentioned in Diodore, Chrysostom's ‘some people’ (rives) are likely in reality 
a single person, namely Eusebius of Caesarea. This Eusebius possesses all five 
elements from Chrysostom seen above, and much of it occurs in similar formu- 
lations. 

First, Eusebius of Caesarea is the first known author to give the interpre- 
tation of Zara as ‘rising’, and he presents this in the same formulation as in 


nize in a narrative of the Old Testament a figure which is 'doubled' in the New Testament. 
Cf. Guillet, ‘Les exégéses, 274 and Förster, Chrysostomus, 29-32, who suggest an instructive 
comparison of Chrysostom’s typological theories with Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

35 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 62.2 (PG 53.535). 

36 John Chrysostom, In Matt. hom. 3 (HM 1.32b). 

37 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 62.2 (PG 53.535). 

38 John Chrysostom, In Matt. hom. 3 (HM 1.316, 32a). 
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Chrysostom's Homily 62 on Genesis (£Epunvederau dvatoA).5° Eusebius thereby 
understands the midwife's question as addressed to Phares, who is interpreted 
as ‘boundary’ (Ueptou6s), for he shows ‘the breach of the barrier’ (tig Tob ppa- 
YHo taxons), the same onomastic interpretation presented in Chrysostom. 
Diodore and Eusebius of Emesa do not use this terminology, nor do they pro- 
pose onomastic interpretation at all. Second, the Caesarean presents a typolog- 
ical interpretation in similar terms to that given by Chrysostom. For Eusebius, 
in the characters of Zara and Phares we are dealing with ‘it hints at’ (aivittetat) 
or a story that ‘predicts’ (mpoeBdAeto) the outline of future realities.*! The con- 
tent of this hint brings us to our third point of similarity. Eusebius of Caesarea 
claims that Phares and Zara hint at two ways of life’ (Sto Biwv), that according 
to the gospel and that according to the law of Moses. He presents the same his- 
torical structure as found in Chrysostom. The way of life represented by Zara 
actually exited first, signified by the hand breaching the womb. By this Eusebius 
of Caesarea means the patriarchs, pious men who led the life [Bios] of those 
loving God’ In this ‘they showed forth the active [npoxcuxóv] life, which, despite 
living long ago, was that ‘according to the gospel polity [moAtteiav]’4* This way 
of life was eventually revived in ‘us from the nations’ (nds tods SE 86v), solid- 
ifying the notion that Zara is a type of both the Church and the Patriarchs. 
These elements are directly paralleled in John Chrysostom's discussion of the 
polity of the Church and the ‘well-pleasing’ and virtuous men living prior to 
the law. Fourth, Eusebius also witnesses the description of this way of life ‘ris- 
ing briefly [uxpa]' before ceding place to the law,*? the same subtle description 
which Chrysostom uses. Finally, the Caesarean referenced biblical texts to sup- 
port his understanding of the 'barrier' or ‘division’ denoted by Phares as the 
law of Moses. He cites Isa 58,12 and Eph 2,14, both paralleled in Chrysostom.“ 
Given the five similarities, and the rarity of this typology before Eusebius of 
Caesarea,*? he should be viewed as the source of Chrysostom's typology. The 


39 Eusebius of Caesarea, Q. Steph. 7.5.110-111 (SC 523438). On this page, Zamagni notes that 
there are no traces of this onomastic interpretation prior to Eusebius of Caesarea. 

40 Ibid. 7.4.90 (SC 523.136). 

41 Ibid. 7.4.91-92, 154 (SC 523.136, 140). 

42 Ibid., 7.43100, 116, 153-154 (SC 523.136-140). For exploration of this theme in Eusebius of 
Caesarea's Preparation on the Gospel and Demonstration on the Gospel, see respectively 
A.P. Johnson, Ethnicity and Argument in Eusebius’ Praeparatio Evangelica, OECS (Oxford, 
2006); and des Places, Eusèbe de Césarée, 130-136. 

43 Eusebius of Caesarea, Q. Steph. 7.7363 (SC 523.140). 

44 Ibid., 7.6.146-147 (SC 523.140). 

45 A fragment attributed to Origen, Cat. 1838 (TEG 4.202), contains three elements men- 
tioned here: ‘type of the Church’ (Tünov ti EuxAnolas), ‘bears a type of the gospel way of 
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preacher appears to adopt the Caesarean's take on this passage with precision. 
It is another case in which Chrysostom works with multiple sources, and he 
discerns that Diodore and the Emesene neglected the full treasure of meaning 
available in this episode. 


1.2 The Blessing of Jacob 

Chrysostom was also interested in developing messianic typology. One such 
case occurs around the Blessing of Jacob, the text towards the end of the book of 
Genesis which foretells of the fate of Jacob's descendants and the kingly destiny 
of some of his tribes (Gen 49, discussed above in Chapter 4.2.3.2).4 In Gen 49,8, 
it is mentioned that Judah's brothers will praise him, and various details from 


life’ (edayyeAtxod Blov pépet tónov); Phares viewed ‘according to [the era of] Moses’ (xoà 
Moocéa) and Zara viewed as ‘according to the Christ [way] of life’ (xatà Xpıotöv Biou). The 
catenist places this after Chrysostom's interpretation from the Homily 3 on Matthew, see 
Cat. 1834 (TEG 4199-201). However, Metzler does not include Cat. 1838 in her collection 
of Origen's fragments, as it is only found in Type 111 of the catena, witnessed only by 
mss Leningrad, Public Library, Gr. 124. This mss is known to add fragments from earlier 
authors. Petit, La chaíne, TEG 4.X111-1v suggests that anonymous or feeble attributions 
in the catena may be tentatively identified or given strength of possible identification by 
discovering parallels to the fragment in question throughout the work of the attributed 
author. In this case, mentions of Thamar and her sons elsewhere in Origen's work do not 
provide parallels to this typology; there is thus no evidence that this typology originated 
with Origen. On the contrary, for the red thread tied to Zara's hand when it exited the 
womb, Origen regularly viewed the Thamar episode as a type of the cross. He does not 
envision the ethnic values ascribed by Eusebius of Caesarea and John Chrysostom: e.g., 
Origen, Comm. serm. Mt. 125 (GCS 38.261,17-18): ‘What is done here is in one of Thamar's 
sons being born stretching out the hand ... in sign of the passion [in signo futurae pas- 
sionis Christi)’; Frag. in Lev. apud Mon. Gr. 358 (GCS 29.410,24-27): ‘The color “scarlet” 
is a symbol [cópoAov] of the royal blood ... in the birth of Phares. Many of the ele- 
ments discussed here, though lacking onomastic interpretation of Phares, are found in 
Ambrose, Exp. Ev. Luc. 3.20-21 (CCSL 14.84-91), who calls the twins’ birth a ‘mysterious 
riddle (aenigmata mysterium) which describes the lives of two peoples' (uita populo- 
rum), one 'according to the law / letter' (secundum legem / litteram) the other 'according 
to faith / grace' (secundum fidem / gratiam), the latter typifying the 'bond of absolute free- 
dom' (uinculis absoluti libera) based in 'Zara whose name is interpreted "Rising"' (Zara, 
qui interpretatione significatur oriens). Jerome, Comm. in Proph. Mich. ad 231-13. (CCSL 
76.455-456) reverses the position of Eusebius and Chrysostom. While applying the twins 
to the Church and the Jews, Jerome sees the Church from the Gentiles prefigured by 
Phares. 

46 For discussion of the Septuagint reception of this tradition, see J. Lust, Messianism and 
the Septuagint. Collected Essays, BETL 178 (Leuven: Peeters, 2004), 180-181; the Dead Sea 
Scrolls' presentation of the messiah with kingly and priestly functions via this text is dis- 
cussed in JJ. Collins, The Scepter and the Star. The Messiahs of the Dead Sea Scrolls and other 
Ancient Literature, Anchor Bible Reference (New York: Doubleday, 1995), 75-77; 202. 
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TABLE 7 Chrysostom, Eusebius of Caesarea, Eusebius of Emesa, Diodore on Gen 49,8-1 
Genesis Chrysostom Eusebius of Eusebius of Emesa  Diodore 
Caesarea 
49,8 Kingly Kingly Tribe — Of a tribe quAñs 
Ofalion  Bactdixyv Bass gunku — Strong icxupóv 
Aéovtoc? 
49,9 Grave, resurrec- Of resurrection Heritage Inheritance 
He rises tion voto cáo enc dumnuüqnipbutü  xAnpovouiav 
eyeoet> tagy, dvdaranıy 
49,11 His own teaching The teaching of Power Israel 
Vine mv oixelav dtdacxe- the word of God quınnıphıd Topayı 
Aurelove Atav Ý To Oeod Adyou 
8iBatexoA tot 
49,12 - The righteous — New covenant - Just government ` - Speaking 
White one Rang Siadyxys upmnuprmuuutn- ` Adywv 
Acvxoid TO Õixarov - The radiance pnipliuübü — The purity of his 
-The radiance of tò Aaurpôv - Gentlenes teaching 
his judgment -The purity ofthe ` bboanpbitn TO xaBapôv adtOod 
TO Aaynpóv Tod mysterious food — Purity THS SiSacxodtor 
xpıroö TO xaðapòv THS uppnipbübü 
poctyjpioouc Tpo- 
pis 
- Judging with 
truth 
adv AAndela xpivwy 
a PG54.574; § 63, GCS 23.364,5-9; TEG 15.172; 299,7, 9 (CCSG 15.273-274). 
b PG54.574; $66, GCS 23.364,13; TEG 15.172; 299,12 (CCSG 15.274). 
C PG54.574; $ 72, GCS 23.365,21; TEG 15.174; 300,8 (CCSG 15.276). 
d PG 54.574; § 78, GCS 23.366,21; cf. the same expression in Eusebius of Caesarea, Ecl. Proph. 4.9 (GAISFORD, 


188,16): cóv dAnbeia xptvwv; TEG 15.174; 302,17 (CCSG 15.279). 


the other tribes explain how this will occur. In the table above I present aspects 


of John Chrysostom’s handling of this biblical text in comparison to Eusebius of 


Caesarea, Eusebius of Emesa, and Diodore. We are fortunate to possess lengthy 


extracts of Diodore's commentary on this passage in the Collectio Coisliniana. 


Combined with the Armenian Commentary on Genesis of Eusebius of Emesa, 


we are able to compare how these four authors handled the famous messianic 


text. In Table 7 above, I present condensed forms of their comments on particu- 
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lar words and expressions from Gen 49. To highlight Chrysostom's dependence 
on Eusebius of Caesarea's ideas over against those of his Antiochene prede- 
cessors, I place in bold the formulations common to Eusebius of Caesarea and 
John Chrysostom. Footnotes in column 1 reference the primary sources in the 
corresponding rows, with abbreviated references to John Chrysostom, In Gen. 
hom. 67.2 (PG 53), Eusebius of Caesarea, Dem. Ev. 81 (GCS 23), Eusebius of 
Emesa, Comm. Gen. 143-150 (TEG 15), and Diodore, Coisl. 299, 300, 302 (CCSG 
15). 

From Table 7 above, we see that there was considerably detailed disagree- 
ment between Chrysostom and Eusebius of Caesarea on the one hand and 
Diodore and Eusebius of Emesa on the other. The fundamental issue appears 
to concern where, exactly—not if —the lengthy prophetic passage in Gen 49 
may be applied to Christ. For Chrysostom and Eusebius of Caesarea, it is from 
the very beginning and extends through the whole. Coming to Gen 49,8 in 
his Homily 67 on Genesis, Chrysostom views the ‘whole at once’ (navra anı- 
EarAdç) as a reference to the mystery of Christ's passion. He proceeds by 
providing more detailed correspondences, such as the *white teeth' (4912) and 
Christ's justice. In presenting a birds-eye view of the text, a non-literal sko- 
pos for the whole pericope, Chrysostom disagrees with Diodore, for whom the 
blessing of Judah is ‘not concerning the Lord’ (où nepi tod xuplov) and affirms 
rather that it is really about the governance of the ‘tribes’ (puAñs).#8 One recalls 
here Chrysostom’s disagreement with Theodore about whether the pericope of 
Zorobabel could be wholly 'about' Christ, Chrysostom affirming and Theodore 
denying (see above, Chapter 4.3.2). Thus, Chrysostom can proceed and find a 
reference to Christ's 'kingly' attribute in the ‘lion’ of 49,8;*? the word ‘he rises' 
from 49,9 can, like in Eusebius of Caesarea,5° inspire Chrysostom to see a hint 
of the resurrection. Both references directly oppose the views of Eusebius of 


47 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 67.2 (PG 54.574). 

48  Diodore Coisl. 299,7 (CCSG 15.273); Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 143 (TEG 15.172). One 
term from Gen 49 that Diodore takes as messianic is mpoodoxia tov E9vav (49,10). But he 
arrives here only because Christ descends from the tribe of Judah according to the flesh 
(CCSG 15.274,26—27). See further below, n. 55. 

49 The bestiary explanation in John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 67.2 (PG 54.574), which Chry- 
sostom explains is a habit (£0oc) of reference (aivirteo8ou), is found in similar terms, 
with greater expansion, in Theodoret, Interp. in Ezech. ad 110 (PG 81.825) where the ani- 
mal names ‘reference’ (aivittetat) the following: ‘lion’ (Aécv) = royalty (BaotAeiav); ‘bull’ 
(pócxoc) = ‘priesthood’ (igowabvny); ‘eagle’ (Gexóc) = ‘prophecy’ (rpopnteiav). 

50 Eusebius of Caesarea, Dem. Ev. 8.1.66 (GCS 23.364,13). He may develop this from Origen, 
Cat. 2164 (TEG 4.380): ‘That ‘he has laid himself down’ signifies the death of Christ accord- 
ing to the economy’ (tov xaT’ oixovouiav 6dvorcov tod Xpiotod onuaivet to xaraxliSeis). 
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Emesa and Diodore, for whom Gen 49,8-9 envisages Judah's tribes and their 
inheritance. By verse 12, however, both Eusebius of Emesa and Diodore accept 
some references to Christ.5! 

Chrysostom's reliance on ideas found in Eusebius of Caesarea becomes 
clearer from the vantage point of verse n. In this text, the ruler of Judah *will 
attach his colt to the vine’. Early Christian apologists took this as prefiguring 
an episode in the life of Christ (Mt 21,2211) where Christ seeks out a ‘colt’ in 
Jerusalem.9? Eusebius of Caesarea read the text this way. But he also identified 
a further Christological reference. In John 151, Christ says that 1 am the true 
vine’, referring to his teaching of the disciples. Eusebius of Caesarea cites this 
Johannine text and explains that the same word 'vine' from the Genesis text 
of the Blessing of Jacob is a reference to ‘the teaching of the Word of God’ (7 
tod Deop Adyou GdaoxaAia). It is this aspect which Chrysostom picks up. The 
‘vine’ in Gen 49,11, he says, refers to Christ's ‘own teaching’ (thv oixelav òda- 
oxaàiav). Like the Caesarean, he cites John 15,1 to prove this. Diodore seems 
to have known and explicitly rejected this opinion. He states that 'some say' 
(tıves qaot) that this ‘vine’ in the Blessing of Jacob connects to the episode 
in the life of Christ where he commands his disciples to search out a colt to 
ride in Jerusalem. These people miss the sequence (äxokov8iav) of the text. "We 
do not rely on these opinions; he says, ‘insofar as we most prefer the histori- 
cal aspect to the allegorical'5? For Diodore, the ‘colt’ in the blessing of Jacob 
pericope refers to Israel, not to the Lord, his life, or his teaching. It appears, 
then, that Diodore knew Eusebius of Caesarea's opinion and rejected it; the 
Caesarean again is the figure behind an Antiochene ‘some say’. It is interesting, 
though, that Diodore proceeded in face of verse 12 to admit that the ‘whiteness’ 
of the messianic ruler's teeth refers to the purity of his teaching. For this is the 
exact terminology we find used by Eusebius of Caesarea. Antiochene exegetes 
thereby shared a close framework of options for explaining the prophetic ref- 
erences of this important biblical text, and the views of Eusebius of Caesarea 
figured among their resources. 

The detailed analysis of Gen 49 in fourth-century exegetes shows a high- 
stakes disagreement among Christian sources. Earlier it was mentioned that 


51 From whatwe can tell of the surviving material, for Diodore only two aspects of the whole 
prophecy apply to Christ. They are found in Cois/. 302,911; 19-21 (CCSG 15.279): the ‘blood 
of the grapes' (49,11), about which he admits that the mystery of the blood of the savior is 
a pious reading; the ‘teeth’ (49,12), which he seems to take as a reference Christ's teaching. 

52 Harl, La Genese, 309. 

53  Diodore, Coisl. 300,2; 24-27 (CCSG 15.276): tadta nues où Btoeupëuefo ... Sti tod KAANYo- 
pixod Td iotopixòv mAEtotov ócov npotiupev. 
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Julian had ridiculed this text and denied its prophetic import (above, Chap- 
ter 1.3), and to this point we may recall Thome's Historia contra mythos thesis 
regarding Antiochene anti-allegorical exegesis, namely that it was aimed at 
Julian who had tried to foster civic religion through allegorical interpretation 
of myths. It can be safely assumed that where Diodore and Theodore expressed 
anti-allegorical polemics, they believed that the envisaged non-literal reading 
introduced a 'sense beyond what was written' and often opened the door to 
dangerous theological speculation regarding Trinitarian subordinationism and 
problematic conceptions of post-eschatological phenomena Pi But their exact 
targets of such polemics are not always the same, and the question of exegetical 
debates over text-referents must not be discounted as a determining factor. The 
scholastic culture of patristic exegesis here studied shows a remarkably pre- 
cise debate. Our analysis shows that at least some Antiochene anti-allegorical 
stances were aimed at Eusebius of Caesarea's biblical exegesis, exegesis that in 
this specific instance does not envision subordinationist tendencies and so may 
betaken as an important case distinguishing Antiochene exegesis as concerned 
with what Diodore calls the ‘history’. This example stands out, further, because 
it sets Chrysostom apart from his Antiochene predecessors, (willingly?) becom- 
ing the target of an exegetical polemic. The fundamental difference between 
Chrysostom and his fellow Antiochenes from this case is the choice to view an 
entire pericope as 'about' one Christological subject. Why Chrysostom chose 
this particular pericope to take such a stance is unclear, but the fact that he 
had multiple resources at his disposal for expounding Gen 49 may have pre- 
sented him an opportunity to create a more coherent exposition of the final 
chapters of Genesis for his mass-audience. 


2 Theophanies 


Eusebius of Caesarea advanced the exegesis of Old Testament theophanic 
episodes in the context of complex apologetic and theological debates, with 
the overall goal of substantiating the presence of the Logos in human history 
prior to the giving of the law of Moses through testimonial presentation.55 As 


54 Theodore, Tr. c. all. 3 (CSCO 189.8,20-21). I borrow this emphasis from Ondrey, The Minor 
Prophets, 26-27. 

55 Morlet, La Démonstration, 440-441 and Bucur, Scripture Re-envisioned, 34; 82 ascribe 
to Eusebius's exegesis of theophanies an apologetic dimension, and I follow the latter's 
emphasis on the testimonial shape of these strategies. For the impact of theophanic exe- 
gesis in later fourth-century authors contemporary to Chrysostom, see Gregory of Nyssa, 
Ad Theoph., GNO 3/1120-121; cf. Cassin, De Deitate’, 299-301, where Gregory's handling of 
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seen in his typology of Zara and Phares, his goal was to show that Judaism was 
an abrogation of the original virtuous state of humanity embodied by patri- 
archs like Abraham. Part of this virtuous state was, as he puts it in his Prophetic 
Extracts, ‘association’ (öuıAla) with the Logos himself.56 Several passages from 
Eusebius's œuvre are devoted explicitly to demonstrating this from an assem- 
bly of Old Testament texts and commentary on their ‘mystical’ (Uvotix6ç) or 
‘contemplative’ (dewpia) sense, such as chapter 1 of the Prophetic Extracts or 
chapter 5 of the Demonstration on the Gospel." From these texts he developed 
formulations for expressing how the divine Logos appeared to characters in the 
Old Testament.58 In what follows I demonstrate that discussions in these works, 
the Extracts and the Demonstration, influenced aspects of John Chrysostom's 
Homilies on Genesis. There are three dimensions to consider: biblical frame- 
work, formulations regarding the divine nature, and formulations regarding the 
pre-Incarnate human forms taken by the divine. 


24 Biblical Citation Framework 

Antiochenes were concerned with establishing the historical beginnings of 
theophanic appearances according to the bible. Eusebius of Emesa witnesses 
a debate about how to identify the first biblical theophany, and Chrysostom 
follows him. Sticking close to the biblical text, they hold that the first theo- 
phany occurs the first time the bible uses the word 'he appeared'5? They found 
this word in Gen 12,7, when God tells Abram of his promises towards him and 
his descendants. The discussion of Eusebius of Emesa and Chrysostom may be 
contextualized further by reference to Eusebius of Caesarea. In his Prophetic 
Extracts, the Caesarean gives a slightly different take on same question. Accord- 
ing to him, Gen 12,7 is actually the ‘second’ (Sebtepos) theophany; prior to this, 
God called Abraham out of his homeland (Gen 12,1). Although the text makes 
no mention of divine appearance, this implies a theophany, making it the ‘first’ 
(npóxroc).9? Eusebius thereby informs the background to the Antiochene dis- 
cussion about how to study and enumerate the biblical theophanies. 


the binding of Isaac narrative (Gen 22,1-14), is a theophany of the Father and Son. Cassin 
shows that Gregory singles out this passage as a tough case to tackle for the exposition of 
his Trinitarian theology. 

56 Eusebius of Caesarea, Ecl. Proph. 1.3 (GAISFORD, 10,11, 20). 

57 Des Places, Eusèbe de Césarée, 124. 

58  Kofsky, Eusebius, 50-57. 

59 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 6ob (TEG 15.110): ‘first’ (àu[u); John Chrysostom, In Gen. 
hom. 32.2 (PG 53.294): ‘We first find this word now in the Scriptures’ (tpôtoy toûto edpioxo- 
pev Ev th Tpapy vOv tò bn0év) see further discussion in Chapter 5. 

60 Eusebius of Caesarea, Ecl. Proph. 1.3 (GAISFORD, 6,18-26). 
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Another case indicates that Chrysostom and Eusebius of Caesarea shared 
a biblical framework for understanding the theophanic episodes. These two 
authors shared interest in discussing the theophanic episodes for potential 
contradictions raised. Early Christian authors were aware that the Old Tes- 
tament offered a considerable dossier of texts regarding whether the divine 
had appeared in some visible form to human beings. Some biblical texts, like 
the use of 'He appeared' in Gen 12,7, suggested that the divine nature had 
been seen by human eyes; others seemed to indicate clearly that the divine 
remained invisible. Chrysostom raises such a potential contradiction in his 
Homily 32 on Genesis. The passages he has in mind are Ex 33,20 and several 
cases from the prophets where the Lord was seen. He lists prophetic names 
without quoting in full: Daniel, Isaiah, Ezekiel. One text that does receive full 
quotation, acting as a cipher for the other prophetic experiences, is LXx-Os 
12,11: T multiplied visions and by the hands of the prophets I was made an 
object of comparison’. In the other cases listed, therefore, ‘[the prophet] saw 
him’ (adröv eldev).6! Yet these visions were distinct from the Incarnation, which 
is God appearing without prophetic vision.9? This makes sense of the Exodus 
text, which seems to suggest that seeing God is impossible. For Chrysostom, 
the prophets did not see God in the sense that we see him in the Incarnation. A 
similar framework of qualitative evaluation of biblical texts about theophanies 
is given in the first chapter of Eusebius of Caesarea's Prophetic Extracts. ‘Let us 
inquire’ (éranopñoouev), says Eusebius, ‘how the Lord is immutable [&vaAoi- 
wtoç].68 This is a problem because it seems suggested in Ex 33,20 that God is 
not seen by Moses, yet Isaiah 6,1 reports clearly that ‘[he] saw the Lord’ (eidev 
tov xvptov). Malachi and Jeremiah are cited to similar effect. Thus, Eusebius 
explains that some patriarchs and prophets saw the Logos. As in the Incar- 
nation, here the invisible Logos became visible. But Moses did not have this 
vision; there is a ‘distinction between their visions’ (dıapöpws óq0£vca).9^ This 
move is part of Eusebius's wider apologetic enterprise of denying the Jews a 
privileged revelation in salvation history, viewing their part as a qualitative 
grade lower than that shared by the patriarchs prior to the law. Chrysostom 
does not take this peculiar view here, but we have seen that he appropri- 
ated it at points. Presently, this examination shows that Eusebius of Caesarea 
and Chrysostom treat the biblical theophanies under a similar framework of 
comparison from the vantage point of Ex 33,20, the prophets, and Abraham. 


61 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 32.2 (PG 53.294). 

62 See further analysis in Chapter 3.4.3. 

63 Eusebius of Caesarea, Ecl. Proph. 1.3 (GAISFORD, 11,25). 
64 Eusebius of Caesarea, Ecl. Proph. 1.3 (GAISFORD, 11,11). 
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Both authors establish their own distinctions among prophetic, patriarchal, 
and Incarnational appearances.® It is notable that in this respect, Eusebius 
of Emesa does not in his Genesis commentary offer comparative study of the 
visions of God. 


2.2 Divine Nature 

There is further indication on philological grounds that Eusebius of Caesarea 
influenced Chrysostom’s understanding of Old Testament theophanies. They 
use similar formulations to express the divine nature allegedly seen. For 
Chrysostom, Abraham did not see God as such, ‘his very being’ (aou tÿv 
oùoiav).66 Rather, Abraham and the prophets saw him insofar as he was made 
‘worthy’ (d&iws) given the ‘capacity of human nature’ (duvaröv tH Avdpurivn 
gvoet). Eusebius of Caesarea uses the same terminology to express a different 
take on the matter. According to him, the Logos turned up’ (nepırpenwv) for 
‘certain tiny morsels’ (utxpoig «tci poptotc) which are ‘his very nature’ (thv aùtòç 
éavtod obalav) first to Abraham and then to other prophets.67 Elsewhere Euse- 
bius explains that Jacob saw God insofar as the human mind was capable,®® 
echoing Chrysostom's notion of vision according to the capacity of human 
nature. Bucur has illustrated that such formulations regarding the 'very being' 
of God is indicative of an anti-Marcellan context. Some theophanic exegetical 
traditions had reduced the Son to the word spoken in the burning bush (Ex 
3), using the episode to deny that he was born out of the Father's essence.® 
Related to this environment, Chrysostom could discuss the theophanies of 
Genesis in relation to the divine essence with terminology shared by Eusebius. 
As with the shared biblical framework, this case does not suggest that Eusebius 


65 Of course, there are numerous parallels among patristic authors, showing similar frame- 
works. See Le Boulluec-Sandevoir, L'Exode, 335: Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 27.9.4 (SC 
250.92), cites Elijah, Moses (Mwoed 8eopavelas HEtwuévos), and Paul; Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Catech. hom. 14.27 (PG 33.861a) cites Isa 6 and Ex 33,20 to suggest that the prophet saw 
the Son, like Eusebius of Caesarea. See a full presentation of the theophanic exegesis of 
Ex 33,20 in Bucur, Scripture Re-envisioned, 122-130. We note also that Origen had used a 
midrashic tradition to distinguish between a vision and visions of God, the latter supported 
by Ezk 11 and Lxx-Os 12,1. This is explored in D. Halperin, The Faces of the Chariot, TSAJ 
16 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1988), 214-215, where the midrashic tradition distinguishes 
these prophetic 'visions' from their actual experience of God's presence. 

66 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 32.2 (PG 53.294). 

67 X Eusebius of Caesarea, Ecl. Proph. 1.3 (GAISFORD, 12,2—5). 

68 Eusebius of Caesarea, Droen, Ev. 1.6.31 (GCS 43/2.18,12-13): ‘Insofar as might the knowl- 
edgeable and contemplative capacities in the human mind ...' (órotoc dv ein ó yvwotıxòç 
xoi Beuprueée £v dvOpwrw voids ...). 

69 Bucur, Scripture Re-envisioned, go. 
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was Chrysostom's source, but that they shared specific ideas and formulations 
for discussing the same theological issues arising from Genesis texts. 


2.3 Human Form 

Finally, there is the matter of pre-Incarnation appearances of God in human 
form, invoking what Bucur has identified as a distinction between the visual 
andthe auditory components of theophanic exegesis."? Chrysostom speculates 
that the wrestler of Jacob (Gen 32,2124) was actually the divine in human 
form’ (£v oyMuart &v8pwmov).7! He does not specify that this is the Logos appear- 
ing in flesh. But the discussion of shape and form in this context derives from 
a prominent convergent point between theological and exegetical traditions, 
namely Athanasius's defense of the homoousion. For by reading in Gen 32,3 that 
'the form of God' passed by Jacob, Athanasius took this as indelible proof of 
the oneness of the Son with the Father.’”* Perhaps because its ambiguity saved 
him from entering complex and problematic discussions, this formulation suf- 
ficed for our preacher; it recurs throughout his œuvre, in the Homilies on Genesis 
and elsewhere to explain Genesis theophanies.’? As we have seen, Eusebius 
of Caesarea was slightly more daring, arguing that Old Testament theophanies 
are Incarnations of the Logos. But he uses the same terminology as found in 
Chrysostom to express this. In chapter 5 of his Demonstration and the Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, he affirms that Jacob's divine contender in Gen 32 was 
the Logos ‘in human form’ (ev àv0porov cynpatt).”4 It is instructive to note 
that for Eusebius of Emesa, this wrestler is an angel (Anzınwlund).?® Eusebius 
of Caesarea, on the contrary, inveighed heavily against precisely this opinion, 
suggesting that Chrysostom consciously went against the Emesene on these 
matters, and likewise the Emesene went against his own teacher. 


70 Bucur, Scripture Re-envisioned, 93. 

71 john Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 58.2 (PG 54.509). 

72 Bucur, Scripture Re-envisioned, 50, locates this tradition in relationship to the theophanic 
exegesis of Gen 18, which he calls 'speculative trinitarian' traditions (52). 

73 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 43.1 (PG 54.396), ad Gen. 19,1, in which God ‘in the shape 
of a human ... communes’ (oyýpatı àv6porrou ... Glakeyouevos) with Abraham while the 
two angels head to Sodom for its harrowing; Theatr. 3 (PG 56.546), in which the tent of 
Abraham hosts Christ in human form’ (£v avdpwnov oyhpatı). 

74 Eusebius of Caesarea, Dem. Ev. 5.11.7 (GCS 23.235,7); Comm. Ps. 80 (PG 23.969); Cf. Origen, 
Cat. 1657 (TEG 4.92): just like, even God’ (öuoö xai 8e6ç). 

75 ` Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 115a (TEG 15.155). 
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3 Conclusion 


This chapter has provided evidence that Eusebius of Caesarea informed the 
background of significant aspects of John Chrysostom’s non-literal exegesis, 
and that Chrysostom’s criteria for evaluating the success of such readings is 
inseparable from this resource. When Chrysostom brings up several typologies, 
such as that of Phares and Zara, he likely used Eusebius of Caesarea's Ques- 
tion 7 on the Gospel as a literary source. The discussions of Eusebius of Emesa 
and Diodore went in different directions. In this vein we also saw that the Cae- 
sarean provided the same explanations as Chrysostom regarding typological 
details in the Blessing of Jacob, over and against his Antiochene predecessors 
who yet also seemed aware of the text-referent language captured in Eusebius's 
Demonstration on the Gospel 8. 

From this vantage point, the Caesarean emerges as an important resource 
not just for Chrysostom but for other Antiochenes, albeit negatively. Diodore's 
knowledge of Eusebius's ideas is precise, but he attributes them to the dan- 
gerous practice of inserting foreign meaning into a text—allegory against the 
history, in this case. Diodore's target was not discernibly motivated by theolog- 
ical polemic, suggesting that neither Emperor Julian nor larger Trinitarian or 
Christological foes were envisioned. Yet Chrysostom, who also at other points 
in his work witnesses anti-allegorical polemic (see further in the next chap- 
ter), decides that on this very point, the ‘allegorical’ reading is appropriate 
to unify the whole context of Gen 49—50. We may bear in mind the micro- 
study of Homily 67 on Genesis (Chapter 4.2.3.2) in which Chrysostom coheres 
prophetic and mimetic referents throughout. Taken with what we have seen in 
this chapter, the detailed typology based in Eusebius was used to strengthen 
the wider purposes of his discourse. In Chrysostom's mind, Eusebius's argu- 
ment sufficiently connected the blessing of Jacob and the birth of Thamar's 
twins to events in the salvific economy of the life of Christ. Clear linguistic 
parallels based on biblical word comparisons of expressions like ‘rising’ and 
‘barrier’ were key to Chrysostom’s acceptance of Eusebius's typologies. In this, 
Chrysostom departs from the conservative one-text-one-skopos view."6 It is 
worth emphasizing that Eusebius's argument was centered on the etymology 
of ‘Zara’ as ‘rising’ and ‘Phares’ as ‘barrier’ just as much as on the historia of 
Zara stretching out the hand and yet ceding first birth position to Phares— 
both aspects belong to the exegetical procedure. If we follow Breck's reading 
of Diodore's understanding of historical typology as containing the essential 


76 Young, Biblical Exegesis, 183. 
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sense in the events and not the words," then Chrysostom sets himself apart 
from Diodore's wider hermeneutical reflections. 

If Chrysostom was willing to view particular pericopae with holistic non- 
literal referents based on linguistic cross-reference cues, and so multiple skopoi 
within one biblical book, this raises the question of the extent to which he 
shared resources and explanations with Alexandrian authors. Viewing him in 
comparative relation to Philo, Origen, and Didymus will illuminate further 
Chrysostom's standing in Late Antique exegetical tradition. 


77  Breck,'Theória antiochienne’, 55. 


CHAPTER 8 


John Chrysostom among the Alexandrians 


In this final chapter, some of Chrysostom oldest, and in terms of modern cat- 
egories, seemingly extraneous sources of inspiration will be uncovered. Sub- 
sumed under the category of 'the Alexandrians, we primarily envisage the 
exegetical traditions witnessed in Philo, Origen, and Didymus the Blind. In 
comparing Chrysostom's material to these authors, we add to an established 
line of research that has discerned Chrysostom to be a source of positive Anti- 
ochene reception of Alexandrian ideas and methods, making him an important 
vantage point for our understanding of what accounts for the differing exeget- 
ical practices witnessed across these authors. 

Modern scholars have explored the rapport of John Chrysostom with 
Alexandrian authors in what may, for our purposes, be distinguished as three 
dimensions. First, there is the level of comparing their approaches on a topic 
or broadly construed theme, such as ancient paideia, or exegetical approaches 
to Romans 9-1..! These studies are limited for situating Chrysostom and the 
Alexandrians in precise relationship, often pointing to Chrysostom's social and 
pastoral context as a determining factor for his different approach.? Second, 
there are more detailed case studies which attempt to discern specific shared 
ideas and exegetical concerns emerging from the same texts in Alexandrian 
authors. Examples of this would be the exegete's self-understanding as search- 
ing for 'spiritual treasure' in the Scriptures or the common citations of Pauline 
texts to explain the human condition in the narrative of the Genesis flood.? To 


1 Forexample, Tloka, Griechische Christen for Christianized paideia in Chrysostom and Origen; 
exegetically organized: G. Ferraro, Lo Spirito Santo nel Quarto Vangelo: i commenti di Origene, 
Giovanni Crisostomo, Teodoro di Mopsuestia e Cirillo di Alessandria, OCA 246 (Rome: Pontif- 
icio Instituto Orientale, 1995) and P. Gorday, Principles of Patristic Exegesis: Romans 9-n in 
Origen, John Chrysostom, and Augustine, Studies in the Bible and Early Christianity 4 (New 
York: Edwin Mellen Press, 1983); A. Méhat, ‘Divination paienne et prophétie chrétienne, in 
RJ. Daly (ed.), Origeniana Quinta, BETL 105 (Leuven: Peeters, 1992), 436-441 for comparison 
of Origen and Chrysostom on prophecy and pagan divination practices; Reuling, After Eden 
in which Origen, Didymus, and Chrysostom feature among her sources of comparison; see 
especially pp. 19-122 for her introduction to Chrysostom and his exegetical method. 

2 Forexample, Tloka, Griechische Christen, 89 and 204. She locates Origen's development of uni- 
versal Christian paideia in the context of elitist pagan philosophy, whereas for Chrysostom, 
Christian paideia is a ‘utopian’ (246) political ideology based on euergetism. 

3 R.Brändle, Matthäus 25,31-46 im Werk des Johannes Chrysostoms. Ein Beitrag zur Auslegungs- 
geschichte und zur Erforschung der Ethik der griechischen Kirche um die Wende vom 4. Zum 
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these may be added comparative notes made in critical editions which indi- 
cate that, for instance, in his Homilies on Matthew, Chrysostom precisely used 
terminology and biblical text references also used by Origen.* The cumulative 
effect of these studies is a considerable amount of common ground between 
Chrysostom and Alexandrian authors (primarily Origen).5 Amirav's work high- 
lights especially their awareness of the same biblical text references in applica- 
tion to specific exegetical arguments, what we have called in the introduction 
of this volume text-referent webs. A third and final group considers Chrysos- 
tom's reception and possible direct dependence on Alexandrian ideas. Regard- 
ing reception, Runia has suggested that *we should not exclude the possibil- 
ity that Philonic material is present’ in Chrysostom's œuvre. This has inspired 
research such as McFarland's identification of Chrysostom receiving aspects of 
Philonian 'prepositional metaphysics' regarding the exegesis of some Genesis 
texts." To such studies also belong rare cases where direct dependence might 


5. Jahrhundert, BGBE 22 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1979); ibid., ‘Zur Interpretation von Mt 
25,31-36 im Mattháuskommentar des Origenes, TAZ 36 (1980), 17-25; R. Wetzel, Das vierund- 
zwanzigste Kapitel des Evangelisten Matthäus in der Auslegung durch die griechischen Väter 
Origenes und Chrysostomus (Diss. Tübingen, 1978); Astruc-Morize-Le Boulluec, ‘Le sens 
caché; Amirav, Rhetoric and Tradition. Guinot, L'école exégétique’; and ‘Théodoret a-t-il lu 
les homélies d’Origene sur l'Ancien Testament?’ Vetera Christianorum 21 (1984), 285-312, 
consider the reception of Origen's Old Testament homilies in Antiochene circles; ibid., La 
frontiére' considers the reception 'allegory' and 'typology' in Antiochene authors. Guinot has 
focused on locating Chrysostom within the 'Antiochene reaction' against this Alexandrian, 
specifically in the use of Gal 4,24 to deny what Antiochenes saw as 'Greek mythologizing to 
the bible. 

4 Forexample, Klostermann systematically compared Origen's fragments on Matthew to their 
corresponding location in the Homilies on Matthew of Chrysostom and found numerous par- 
allels, at times detailed correspondences. For a case of the latter, see for instance Origen, Frag. 
Mt. 53 (GCS 41/1.36): ‘doch ähnelt der Anfang Chrysostomus hom. 12 ... ganz deutlich Chrysos- 
tomus ist das ausführlichere ,Origenes"-Scholion: 

5 Recent scholars have tended to accept that the methodologies of Antiochene’ and ‘Alexan- 
drian' approaches shared much in common despite the construction of past dichotomies, 
seen e.g. in M. Simonetti, Littera e/o allegoria: uno contributo alla storia dell'esegesi patristica, 
SEA 23 (Rome:Institutum Patristicum Augustinianum, 1985), 182-183, critiqued by Young, Bib- 
lical Exegesis, 299 and Mitchell, Heavenly Trumpet, 384. 

Amirav, Rhetoric and Tradition, esp. 230. 

D.T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature: A Survey, CR13 (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1993), 270- 
271; O. McFarland, ‘Philo’s Prepositional Metaphysics within Early Christian Debates about 
the Relation of Divine Nature and Agency’, Studia Philonica (2015), 90-92; 107. Compare 
John Chrysostom, In Matt. hom. 59 (HM 2.183c): 'Scripture had known to say this “through 
whom’, this “under whom”’ (olde yàp tò Òi od, tò bp” oÔ Aéyet A ypagh) and Philo, Cher. 126 
(PAO 1.200,5): ‘from which the constitution [of the cosmos] (££ fc D xataoxevý). Preposi- 
tional metaphysics' describes Aristotle's four distinct causes being assigned to prepositional 
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be posited, such as the recent article by Esdall.8 At each level, these dimensions 
of research have found significant shared aspects that suggest the fruitfulness 
of critical comparative analysis on a larger scale. In this chapter, I contribute to 
these investigations, particularly the second and third facets, by assessing spe- 


expressions. Applied to Judeo-Christian theology, the preposition &x, for instance, can con- 
note the agency of God the creator. Significantly, like Philo had, Chrysostom adduced Gen 
4,1 and 40,8 as evidence for this argument. While McFarland suggests that Didymus or a 
source shared by him mediated this tradition to Chrysostom, it is noteworthy that, with Runia, 
Philonic material is indeed present in Chrysostom. For further discussion of Philo's preposi- 
tional metaphysics, see H. Dórrie, 'Prápositionen und Metaphysik: Wechselwirkung zweier 
Prinzipienreihen, Museum Helveticum 26.4 (1969), 217-228 and G.E. Sterling, ‘Prepositional 
Metaphysis in Jewish Wisdom Speculation and Early Christian Liturgical Texts’ in D.T. Runia- 
G.E. Sterling (eds.), Wisdom and Logos: Studies in Jewish Thought (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 
1997), esp. 227. These studies show that his understanding of this issue is based on more than 
facile reproduction of an isolated passage in Aristotle. This research is corroborated by the 
findings of Rogers, Didymus the Blind and "The Philonic and the Pauline: Hagar and Sarah 
in the Exegesis of Didymus the Blind’, Studia Philonica 26 (2014), 57-77 which, building on 
Geljon, demonstrate that Didymus, an Alexandrian exegete contemporary to Chrysostom, 
uses Philo extensively in his Commentary on Genesis. 

8 B.A. Esdall, ‘Chrysostom’s Use of Origen: Interpreting 1 Corinthians 4:6, Gospel Proof-Texts, 
anda Case for Direct Dependence’, JTAS 701 (2019), 239-250. This article, however, has some 
methodological flaws, resulting in overstating the case for direct dependence. Esdall's argu- 
mentrests on three shared attributes of passages from Chrysostom and Origen: four common 
biblical citations, a relatively lengthy explanatory sentence, and similar introductory formu- 
las. In his consideration of possible reasons for these parallels, Esdall does not consider the 
fact that this may be due to a common source, namely a Testimony collection. Esdall's own 
analysis furnishes many of the criteria required for asserting the presence of a Testimony col- 
lection: M.C. Albl, "And Scripture Cannot be Broken”: The Form and Function of the Early Chris- 
tian testimonia Collections, NovTSup 96 (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 66; ibid. (trans.), Pseudo-Gregory 
of Nyssa: Testimonies against the Jews, WGRW 8 (Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical Literature 
Press, 2004), XIV-XV: (1) quotations that deviate considerably from known scriptural texts; (2) 
composite quotations; (3) false attributions; (4) use of the same series of texts in independent 
authors; (5) editorial or interpretative comments indicative of a collection; (6) evident lack 
of awareness of the biblical context of a quotation; (7) use of the same exegetical comments 
in independent authors; cf. J.R. Harris, Testimonies, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1916-1920), 1:8 and below, Chapter 8.7. Finally, Esdall does not sufficiently consider the 
possibility that, especially because the relevant Origen fragment is transmitted by catenae, a 
compiler may have inserted a passage from Chrysostom’s homilies into a comment marked 
under Origen's sigla; see discussion in C. Jenkins, "The Origen-Citations in Cramer's Catena 
on 1 Corinthians, JTRS 6 (1904), 113-116. Even though Jenkins independently confirmed the 
Origen fragments with reference to Vat. gr. 762, there is no way to rule out cross-pollination 
at an earlier point. While Esdall shows its coherence with the context of Origen's comment, 
the content of the relevant fragment is not sufficiently ‘Origen’ enough to argue that it was 
original to him; a generic statement regarding Christian unity, which is itself heavily reliant 
on biblical language (see Rom 12,5 and John 10,3) may be adapted in any number of places. 
Esdall's argument is worth taking seriously, however, so for the purposes of my present cate- 
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cific exegetical techniques and ideas in the Homilies on Genesis in relation to 
Alexandrian authors, hoping to illuminate the complexity of patristic exegeti- 
cal traditions and their concomitant text-referent webs. The cumulative result 
of these correspondences, I suggest, calls for the hypothetical postulation of 
textual resources available for the composition of Chrysostom's Homilies on 
Genesis that incorporated or derived from Alexandrian sources. I assess this 
relationship from five angles: elucidations, exegetical problems, allegory, typol- 
ogy, and testimonia. 


1 Elucidations of Biblical Texts 


At numerous points in this volume, we have seen that patristic exegetes of 
diverse contexts shared common elucidations of biblical texts. These com- 
mon elucidations are often subtle, simple, but consistently transmitted across 
geographical, ecclesial, and ideological boundaries. While often exegetical of 
a specific image or text, elucidations did not necessarily concern elaborate 
explanations. They often came in the form of glosses, paraphrases, common 
formulations, and references to other biblical texts by way of commenting. 
A particularly vivid case is seen in the introduction to Chapter 7, where the 
explanation of the firmament as heavens riding on the 'backs of the waters' 
was employed by Eusebius of Caesarea and many fourth-century Antiochene 
authors, Chrysostom among them. Presently, to substantiate that Chrysostom 
shared with Alexandrians such elucidations, Table 8 provides an overview of 
select cases. In column 1, I provide the biblical text concerned. The footnotes in 
this column reference the primary sources which contain parallel elucidations 
in the corresponding rows. The cases in Table 8 are not intended to suggest 
Chrysostom's specific sources, but rather illustrate elucidations shared with 
authors that wrote within the Alexandrian school or milieu.? 

From Table 8 there are five notable aspects concerning Chrysostom’s eluci- 
dations of Genesis texts in comparison with those of Alexandrians: exegetical 
intention and technique, shared formulas with Alexandrians, non-Antiochene 
ideas, references to other biblical texts, and spiritual exegesis. 


gorizing of Chrysostom-Origen research, I include his study cautiously, hoping that section 7 
of the present chapter demonstrates that a common source in a Testimony Collection is an 
equally possible explanation in the case of Esdall's interesting discovery. 

9 Bythis expression I mean only that over the course of five centuries (first B.C.E.-fourth C.E.), 
Philo, Origen, and Didymus lived, trained, taught, and wrote in Alexandria; here I do not envi- 
sion by ‘Alexandrian school’ a distinct hermeneutical framework. 
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TABLE 8 Select elucidations to Genesis texts in John Chrysostom and Alexandrian authors 


Genesis text Chrysostom 


Philo, Origen, or Didymus 


1,31,10 Beauty’ — He praised 
XOÀOV invece 
— Proportion 
&votXoytot 


— Each of the things produced 


EXATTOV TV YIVOLEVWV 
5,29,11 ‘Noah’ - Rest 
Nae Avamauaıg 


— Death is rest for a man’ 
Odvatos avdpl avananams (LXX-Job 3,23) 


— To labor 
movetoOot 
8,7,2 ‘Crow’ Unclean 
xópaxa Arddaprov 
1,18 - Concordant 
‘One lip’ ôpópwvor 
Xei^oc Ev — Those confessing 
ouoyAwaoot 
- The thing said 
THY Aout 
- For the lips’ 


xelAcow (LXX-Ps 140,3) 
12,8, ^ ‘Altar’ He gave thanks 
Bvotaothpiov ebxyaplatnoev 
13,14-15, ‘To Tract 
have been sep- xoy 


— Praiseworthy 

Zonen 

— Proportion 

Avadoyla 

- Each of the things produced 
EXQXOTOV TAY Ytvopévoy 

— Rest 

AVATAVOIÇ 

— ‘Death is rest for a man’ 
Odvatos avôpi avananaıs (LXX-Job 3,23) 
- For laborers 

TÓVOLÇ 

Clean 

dupnin 

- The concordance 

TO ópópwvov 

- The confessors 
OUÉYAWTTOL 

— The saying 

TÒ AaAety 

- For the lips’ 

xelAcow (LXX-Ps 140,3) 
The thanksgiving 
EÜXAPLOTIAG 

Tract 

¿xàoyh 


10 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 4.4 (PG 53.43); 5.5 (PG 53.73); Didymus, In Gen. 22; 68 (sc 


233.66; 170). 


11 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 21.5 (PG 53.182); Didymus, Comm. Iob 85,7-31 (PTA 1.242— 


244); In Gen. 188,30 (SC 244108). 


12 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 26.4 (PG 53.234); Philo, Q. Gen. 2.38 (AUCHER, 116). 
13 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 30.1-2 (PG 53.274-275); Philo, Conf. 6, 9 (PAO 2.2315; 231,21); 


Didymus, Frag. Ps. 1229 (PTS 16.334). 


14 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom 32.3 (PG 53.296); Didymus, In Gen. 223 (SC 244.172,19). 
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TABLE 8 Select elucidations to Genesis texts in John Chrysostom and Alexandrian authors (cont.) 


Genesis text 


Chrysostom 


Philo, Origen, or Didymus 


arated' 
Styxwpiobfvarls 
15,9,/6 ‘Take — Just as the ancient ~The ancients 
me’ TÒ TAAMLOV OÙTWG ol TAAQLÓTATOL 
Aaße por — They are confirming — The oath-sacrifice 
Beßauoöv ópxwpociaç 
— They were confirming 
éBeBatouv 
27,40," ‘By the Warlike Warlike 
sword’ TOÂEMUXOV ujuubnuqu 
TA paxaipg 
28,20-22,18 — Food -Food 
'Bread' TROP} TpopN 
"era! - ‘Substantial’ - ‘Substantial’ 
&ntobctoc (Mt 6,11) &ntobctoc (Mt 6,11) 
— The desire for heavenly things — Heavenly things 
TOV TOV ETOLPAVIWY TOBOV ¿novpåvia 
11 Exegetical Intention and Technique 


On a number of occasions from the material in Table 8 above, John Chrysostom 
is clear that he knows a specific teaching which he would like his audience to 
learn, gesturing towards the scholastic context of patristic biblical exegesis. His 
handling of the birds sent out of Noah's ark towards the end of the flood illus- 
trates the point. As the flood subsides, Noah sends out two birds to help him 
ascertain whether there is dry land (Gen 8,7). One, a crow, does not return. The 
other, a dove, returned with an olive branch. This distinction between the birds 
is a detail that seems to be without purpose and hence requires elucidation. 
In fact, Chrysostom expressed the ‘need to explain the reason to [his audi- 


15 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 34.4 (PG 53.311); Origen, Cat. 910 (TEG 3.22). 

16 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 37.2 (PG 53.343); Origen, Cat. 953 (TEG 3.49). 

17 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 32.3 (PG 53.296); Philo, Q. Gen. 4.235 (AUCHER, 432). 

18 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 54.5 (PG 54.478); Origen, De orat. 274, 4, 7 (GCS 3.363,29; 
365,9; 367,9). 
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ence} (Huds dvayxatov cinety thv aitiav) why the crow never returned. Why did 
Chrysostom feel a ‘need’ here? On the one hand, there is the possibility of pagan 
criticism, with the inherent similarity of the flood narrative to Deucalion and 
Pyrrha. Other Christian apologists and exegetes had addressed criticism about 
this scene, raising the need for exegetes to justify its coherence and meaning. 
Without reference to such debates, however, the fifth- to sixth-century com- 
mentator Severus of Antioch even mentions that the crow's being placed in 
the list of unclean animals (cx&9aprov), likely inspired by the list given in Lev 
115,2? has a ‘mysterious and unspeakable’ (pvotixhv xoi àróppntov) meaning.?! 
Thus in Philo we are not surprised to find that the crow and the dove are an 
allegory of the soul. In Philo's terms, the dove is ‘clean’ (dwpnip), symboliz- 
ing virtue; the crow is the opposite, plunging into the waves of fear and desire 
which destroy life. But for Chrysostom, the crow must have found corpses of 
men and beasts in the water and remained with them for food. A considerably 
different reading results from Philo's and Chrysostom's knowledge that this text 
requires discussion in light of the 'unclean' animals list. 

Elsewhere, a seemingly innocuous expression is singled out for commentary. 
According to Gen 27,40, Esau shall live ‘by the sword’. But it was not innocu- 
ous to Chrysostom. He pauses over this word and exhorts his audience ‘not to 
be surprised’ (u) Eevil£odw) at the expression but rather, learn what Scripture 
‘is teaching’ (818&oxovca) with ‘precision’ (xptBelas). Our preacher wishes to 
emphasize with this the bitterness involved in Esau's lost birthright. He will 
thereby be ‘warlike’, also the word Philo used to describe this biblical expres- 
sion. Compared to Philo, then, Chrysostom's choice of this word seems less like 
the mechanical result of a methodological approach to Scripture and more the 
response to shared resources. 

From the words collected in Table 8, we also see several uses of the com- 
mon glossing formula ‘it means’ or ‘instead of’ (&vri tod), or ‘this is’ (tosoûtov).22 
Abraham's ‘altar’ (Gen 12,8), made after receiving the divine promise, ‘means 
instead [dvti tod] that Abraham gave thanks for the promises made’. Simi- 
larly, when Jacob prays to God for bread, Chrysostom pauses to ensure that 
his audience knows that this ‘means instead [dvti 100] the sustenance of the 


19 Origen C. Cels. 4.42 (SVC 54.259,6) witnesses Celsus's objection that this text was 'fictive' 
(rAaouatôÔes). The Christian apologetic tradition on this point is outlined by C.J. Collins, 
‘Noah, Deucalion, and the New Testament, Biblica 93 (2012), 415-419. 

20 See further Harl, La Genese, 137 and P. Harlé-D. Pralon, Le Lévitique, BA 3 (Paris: Éditions 
du Cerf, 1988), 128 for description of other Jewish and early Christian texts which use this 
in symbolic interpretation. 

21 Severus of Antioch, Frag. 111 Rg. 49 (TEG 14.136). 

22 See in this volume, Chapter 1.1 and 4.1. 
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day’. When the text mentions that God deems creation ‘beautiful’, Chrysostom 
insists that his audience ‘understand the word in a way befitting of God’ (0so- 
TIPETEAS vel TO nəv), which is to say that God ‘praised’ creation.?? These mark- 
ers in the text of Chrysostom’s Homilies on Genesis around word-explanations 
shared with Alexandrian authors strengthens the case that in the form we have 
these Homilies, the author did not envision such elucidations haphazardly. 
Further comparison bears out this impression that a significant aspect of his 
word-explanations was based in shared exegetical traditions with Alexandrian 
authors. 


1.2 Shared Words and Formulations with Alexandrians 

Looking closer at this previous example regarding Gen 1,31, ‘God saw that it was 
beautiful; we see Chrysostom share with an Alexandrian author several formu- 
las applied to a specific biblical text. Both Didymus and Chrysostom deem that 
God ‘praised’ creation. Further, they specify which attribute God found most 
praiseworthy: its ‘proportion’ (dvoAoyia).24 Thus, they explain further that God 
praised ‘each of the things created’, here using the exact same formula: Éxaotov 
THY yıvou£vwv. The supposition that God ‘praised’ creation in calling it ‘beauti- 
ful’ is found in Philo and many early Christian authors. Some of these even 
offer similar formulas that we have seen Chrysostom and Didymus use, such as 
Basil claiming that God ‘praised each thing’ (¿nave? tà xag’ Éxaotov) or Philo 
adding that the ‘proportion’ of creation was particularly noteworthy. However, 
Chrysostom agrees most with Didymus in this case, given their references to 
‘proportion, the precise correspondence of their formulas, and the context of 
commentary on Gen 1,31 in particular. These ideas are not found in what sur- 


23 Didymus too envisioned a didactic moment in his commentary, as he used a similar for- 


Ly 


mula to express the same gloss: ‘this word [‘beautiful’] means praise’ (tocodtov dé Ematvov 
pytéov). 

24 For translation as ‘proportion’, see Lampe, Lexicon, 11; C. Larcher, Le Livre de la Sagesse 
ou la Sagesse de Salomon, vol. 111 (Paris: Gabalda, 1985), 763—764 for the adverbial form of 
this word (Wis 13,5) as ‘proportionally’; discussion in patristic authors, Elliott, ‘Wisdom of 
Solomon, 13-15. 

25 Philo, Quis rerum, 159-160 (OPA 15.242—243), ‘by praising it [eraıvoövri], it possesses equal 
honor’, and further in the passage mentions its ‘proportion’ (&vaAoyíac); Clement, Strom. 
612101 (GCS 52.482,29—483,2), after mentioning the Gen 1,31 expression ‘saw that it was 
beautiful’, says that ‘just as an architect praised [Enyjveoe] the thing made, so too God when 
he made light’; eımyveoev is used similarly as a gloss of Gen 1,31 in Basil of Caesarea, Hex. 3.10 
(GCS NF 2.55); Amphilochius, C. Haer. 21,783 (CCSG 3.205); Asterius, Hom. 7.5.1 (DATEMA, 
7427-31); Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 38.10 (SC 358.122,6—7); Gregory of Nyssa, Hex. 12 (GNO 
4h23). 
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vives of Diodore and Eusebius of Emesa's commentaries. This intriguing case 
demonstrates that Chrysostom was well-versed in common Alexandrian tradi- 
tions. 

On a much smaller scale we see common terminology applied to the same 
biblical text. For instance, Abraham and Lot make a division among the land 
in their position (13,14), and both Origen and Chrysostom understand this to 
be the creation of a ‘selection’ (£xAoyM); Eusebius of Emesa did not comment 
on this text in his Commentary on Genesis. Like with the choice of the word 
‘warlike’ common to Philo, a precise glossular term occurs. 

While not strong cases on their own, and certainly not permitting conclu- 
sions of dependence of Chrysostom on these Alexandrian texts, together these 
examples show Chrysostom adopting with a range of precision various termi- 
nology and ideas for elucidating Genesis texts known by Alexandrian authors. 
They showcase how difficult it is to be precise about the logic behind Chrysos- 
tom's choices, posing the possibility that his literal elucidations derive just as 
much from a pool of resources as they do a hermeneutical conviction. 


1.3 Non-Antiochene Ideas 
Some of the previous cases are of limited value because the surviving material 
from other Antiochenes does not adequately permit comprehensive compar- 
ison. However, there are a few cases where Chrysostom followed Alexandrian 
glosses and references when his Antiochene contemporaries and predecessors 
clearly went another direction. These cases are subtle but important for sub- 
stantiating the role of Alexandrian-shared resources in his Homilies on Genesis. 

We already saw that, like Philo, Chrysostom understands Esau's character as 
‘warlike’ (roux / ujurnbpuuqu),26 a gloss on the expression He shall live by 
the sword [uayaipa]’. In itself this is not a move of linguistic ingenuity, as we 
are dealing with only a simple inference. But it is interesting to compare Euse- 
bius of Emesa. The Emesene chooses a word that is closer to the biblical text, 
describing Esau as ‘battlesome’ (u&yipov / ynninn).2” Thus, we have a rather full 
view of this tiny word: it went beyond the Antiochene restatement of the bib- 
lical text and into a more vivid glossular explanation. 

At other points, Chrysostom shares formulas and ideas with both Antioch- 
enes and Alexandrians but elaborates the sense of the passage in greater align- 


26 R. Marcus, An Armenian-Greek Index to Philo's Quaestiones and De Vita Contemplativa), 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 53.3 (1933), 276 confirms that for the translator of 
Philo's QG into Armenian from Greek, ujuubpuqü is a normal rendering of xékeuoc. 

27 ` Eusebius of Emesa apud Procopius, Ecl. Gen. ad 27,34 (GCS NF 22.333,41) / Comm. Gen. 104 
(TEG 15.146). 
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ment with the latter. Origen, Diodore, and Chrysostom all witness a similar 
description of the oath which God asks Abraham to make in Gen 15,9. God 
commands Abraham to 'take to me' a list of animals, presumably for sacri- 
fice. Our exegetes explain this command as a custom by which the ancients 
would ‘confirm’ their oaths, all three using forms of Beßaıoöv and nadaıös to 
explain this confirmation act.?? They thus shared a common framework of con- 
siderably detailed exegetical problem-obscurity identification and explanatory 
terminology. But Origen goes on to specify that, despite the appearance of the 
contrary, this is actually a command for Abraham ‘not to make a sacrifice’ (où 
Qvetv). So too Chrysostom: it is an agreement for Abraham to ‘establish his soul’ 
(ompl&aı thy uy) in faith. Not so for Diodore, who admits openly that the 
animals were laid out in accordance with ‘a law of sacrifice’ (0vct&v vonov). 

In the same vein, as has already been noted above (Chapter 5.5.2), Chrysos- 
tom and Didymus shared the explanation of 'altar' with 'thanksgiving, against 
Eusebius of Emesa who viewed this as a ‘heritage’ and explicitly said that it 
does not concern prayer. Chrysostom references to 1 Tim 2,8 to justify his expla- 
nation, saying that Abram here 'anticipates' what is 'fulfilled' in the New Tes- 
tament. The shape of Didymus' exegesis is similar. The passage (which has 
lacunae) does not include reference to the Pauline 'hands of prayer' but it does 
use Pauline texts to discuss prayer in the full Spirit of adopted children of God, 
vising the 'Our Father' (Mt 6,9) and Paul's mention that such prayer is made 
‘only in the Spirit’ (1Cor 12,3).2° 

These examples do not demonstrate conclusively a specific Alexandrian 
source for Chrysostom. Rather, they suggest that Chrysostom was aware of 
resources also shared by Alexandrian authors, a kind of underlying thread 
to the webs of patristic exegetical traditions, and he could discern when he 
wished to use these ideas in subtle contrast to his Antiochene predecessors. 


14 Biblical Text and Spiritual Referents 
There is further evidence for this nuanced positioning between exegetical webs 
when we consider how Chrysostom explained some of the words from Table 8 
with reference to other biblical texts, and how these couplets are grounds for a 
non-literal referent, often focused on moral psychology or historical typology. 
For instance, in Gen 28,20, Jacob asks the divine for bread in a manner rem- 
iniscent of a similar petition in the Lord's prayer. In the Genesis text, it is 'Give 
me bread’ (8 uot prov), while in the Gospel parallels, it is ‘Give us bread’ (tov 


28  Diodore, Coisl. 188 (CCSG 15185-186). 
29 Didymus, In Gen. 224,3 (SC 244.174). 
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&prov ğòç uiv, Mt 6,11/Lk 1,3). Both Chrysostom and Origen quote these texts 
in parallel. Further, they share the same glossular definition of ‘bread’. Chrysos- 
tom says that this bread ‘means instead the sustenance [tpopiv] of the day’? 
and Origen says that ‘in the scriptures “bread” is always spoken of as suste- 
nance [tpopN].?! Berglund remarks that Origen’s approach in this passage is 
‘one of his most expansive word studies’ showcasing his method of arriving at a 
deeper understanding of the text through grammatical-rhetorical analysis.?? A 
scholastic context undergirds the reception of this text in other authors as well. 
As such, this gloss was known by Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa,?? but 
they do not compare the texts of Gen 28,20 and Mt 6,n/Lk 11,3 as Origen and 
Chrysostom. Further, these latter two shared the mention of an adjective used 
to describe the ‘bread’ in the passages of the Lord's prayer, ‘substantial’ (enı- 
oüctoc). For Chrysostom, the sense of these petitions for bread is thereby best 
understood as an ‘asking for the desire of heavenly things’ (witetv ... eis Tov tv 
¿novpaviwv mov). Multiple texts from Matthew's gospel illuminate the situa- 
tion further: those asking for these heavenly things are ready to forfeit their 
own soul (16,26); those asking for these things seek first the kingdom of heaven 
(6,33). For his part, Origen sees in Mt 6,11 the ‘asking for heavenly and mag- 
nificent things’ (aitelv émoupavia xod peyáňa).34 While the specific overlap is 
minimal from a philological standpoint, and so not a strong case on which to 
build dependence, these two exegetes used common elucidation techniques to 
set the petition for bread in the context of prayer and spiritual progress.?5 
Another specific text-referent couplet Chrysostom shares with an Alexan- 
drian author concerns the onomastic interpretation of Noah. Both Didymus 
and Chrysostom know that his name means 'relief, and indeed much early 
Christian and Jewish interpretation rehearsed this idea in connection with 


30 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 54.5 (PG 54.478). 

31 Origen, Deorat. 27.4 (GCS 3.365,9). 

32 Berglund, ‘Interpreting Readers’, 235. With P. Van Deun, 'EYXH distingué de IPOxEYXH:un 
essai de précision terminologique chez les pères grecs et les écrivains byzantins in J. Den 
Boeft (ed.), The Impact of Scripture in Early Christianity, SVC 44 (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 202- 
222, this passage contained a precise distinction of terminology that would influence later 
authors. 

33 Gregory of Nyssa, Orat. 4 (GNO 7/2.50,28; 52,2-3); Basil of Caesarea, Reg. brev. 252 (PG 
31.1252). 

34 Origen, De orat. 27.1 (GCS 3.363,29). 

35 Compare De orat. 13.4 (GCS 3.328,8-10); the theme occurs elsewhere, as discussed in 
L. Perrone, ‘Il discorso protrettico di Origene sulla preghiera. Introduzione al Ilepi Eöxrig), 
in F. Cocchini (ed.), I! dono e la sua ombra: ricerche sul Ilepi Eöyjs di Origene. Atti del 1 
Convegno del Gruppo Italiano di Recerca su Origene e la Tradizione Alessandrina’, SEA 57 
(Rome: Institutum Patristicum Augustinianum, 1997), 7-32. 
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Noah's 'righteousness'?6 Chrysostom connects the ‘death’ mentioned in the 
Job text with the metaphorical death of Adam's curse of working the ground. 
Another way to understand this curse is that it is the introduction of 'evil' 
(xaxia) into the cosmos. So, Noah is ‘a rest for the labors’ (növoıs dvanauars) 
of evil's havoc.?” The need for producing a unifying metaphorical sense to the 
'death' of Genesis 2-3 arises due to a seeming contradiction in the Scriptures. 
God had said earlier to Adam that if he eats of the tree, he would be cursed and 
‘die’ (Gen 2,17b). But after his disobedience, Adam is cursed to ‘work’ the ground 
(Gen 3,17)—he is not smitten to death! This metaphorical death is for Chrysos- 
tom ‘the condition of distress and difficulty'?? Noah, Chrysostom says, brings 
us relief from this distress which has ransacked the world since the beginning. 
Through death, the death of the whole world except Noah and his family, the 
divine benevolently opens the door for new possibilities for virtue. The concise 
statement of Job, inspired by the onomastic interpretation of Noah, thereby 
becomes a lucid if daunting framework to view the opening five chapters of the 
bible. The Septuagint offers terminology for its own elucidation, but Chrysos- 
tom uses an onomastic tradition in order to make emphases for comprehen- 
sion. 

Didymus and Chrysostom are the only two known authors who use the apt 
variant of Lxx-Job 3,23 to explain the name ‘Noah’. Using the same terminol- 
ogy in the onomastic interpretation, the Job text reads that ‘Death is relief 
for a man'—clearly supplying Chrysostom's thought on the matter. Then, like 
Chrysostom, Didymus allegorizes the curse of death as the curse of working the 
ground mentioned in Gen 3,17, stating that death is release from this labor, more 
specifically the release from the curse of Adam's earthly labor. Like Chrysos- 
tom, he then connects this curse to a greater problem. For Chrysostom it was 


36 Didymus, Comm. Iob ad 3,23 (PTA 1.242; ibid. 242,7; 244,31). This word is also given in Philo, 
Leg. 3.77 (PAO 1129,22), where it is interchangeable with ‘righteousness’ (dıaıocdvn);typo- 
logical and allegorical uses in Theophilus, Ad Aut. 319 (GRANT, 124), Origen, Hom. Gen. 2.3 
(GCS NF17.43,13-14), and Ambrose, De Noe 1.2 (CSEL 32/1.413,17), with further outlines and 
presentation of witnesses in Wutz, Onomastica sacra, 1102, 115-156 and Alexandre, Le com- 
mencement, 394—395. Righteousness’ appears in Jewish sources such as the Midrash and 
1Enoch, but Chrysostom does not much discuss this idea; see L.L. Grabbe, Etymology in 
Early Jewish Interpretation. The Hebrew Names in Philo, Brown Judaic Studies n5 (Atlanta, 
GA: Scholars Press, 1988), 192. 

37 John Chrysostom, In Gen. 21.5 (PG 53.182; FOC 82.62). 

38 Ibid., mod.: ‘This means he will free us from all the evil’s encumbering us and from the 
condition of distress and difficulty affecting the earth by the imposition of the curse on 
account of the transgression of the first formed human being’ (£AeuOepoocet nuds navTwv, 
noi, TOV énuceigévo Kaxdv, xod tod nepi Thy yv movetaOot xai TaAaınwpelodan THY xatápav 
B8e&oévwy did Thy Tod npwronAderou napåßacw). 
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generic ‘evil, for Didymus it is more specifically ‘the faculty of the passions’ 
(tov ra@nrixév). Both authors understand Noah's significance in a universal 
sense: he is relief from the labor set upon the human race, echoing the 'sec- 
ond Adam’ theme found already in Philo.?? These connections indicate a thick 
web of shared exegetical resources within a common scholastic culture. 

With Didymus Chrysostom shares another text-couplet and exegetical strat- 
egy. The narrative of the Tower of Babel begins by announcing that the whole 
earth was of ‘one lip’ (yetAog Ev, Gen 1,1). Chrysostom and Didymus know this 
word ‘lip’ to mean ‘language’ a rather obvious deduction known by other early 
Christian authors.^? But they substantiate this idea with reference to LXX-Ps 
139,4, a biblicaltext that other authors do not bring into discussions ofthe tower 
of Babel. This Psalter text mentions men with 'poisonous lips, which in the 
ensuing context, use ‘tongues’ or ‘languages’ (yA@ooat) to slander the psalmist. 
Chrysostom and Didymus could, then, reason that prior to the tower of Babel, 
all humanity spoke the same language. Didymus takes far more seriously the 
spiritual psychology of the one slandered by such tongues. Chrysostom thereby 
follows the Alexandrian moral interpretation of the Babel narrative as speak- 
ing primarily about the human passions.*! In Origen’s formulations, the text 
here speaks of the initial ‘concord’ (ôuévoia) of the human race, which is asso- 
ciated with ‘virtue’ (pe). On the other hand, there is the ensuing ‘division’ 
(8taipeois) which breeds ‘evil’ (xaxia). Chrysostom reprises this terminology at 
one point. Babel occurs ‘so that you might learn how great an evil is division 
[xaxdv ÿ Staipects], and how great a good is concord [6p6vota ]-*? 

It is one thing to use common formal techniques, such as the rare variant of 
Job 3,23 or the tradition that God ‘praised’ creation. But when we see Chrysos- 
tom developing based on these forms the same spiritual content as Alexan- 
drians, it speaks to the points where Chrysostom may be tested regarding his 
own hermeneutical rule, namely to provide allegorical or typological referents 
where the text itself warranted. From this perspective, it appears the closely 


39 See further discussion of Didymus on this point in R.A. Layton, Didymus the Blind and His 
Circle in Late-Antique Alexandria. Virtue and Narrative in Biblical Scholarship (Campaign, 
IL: University of Illinois Press, 2004), 73. Compare further Harl, La Genése, 142 and Philo, 
Q. Gen. 2.66 (OPA 33.120): ‘And it likens Noah to the firstformed human being’ (toporo? 8é 
tov Nôe TH npwrw dar aoBévrt dvOewnw), followed by Ambrose, De Noe 29.107-108 (CSEL 
32/1.485-487). 

40 Harl La Genese, 147-148; e.g., Gregory of Nyssa, Eun. 2.253 (GNO 1.300): eig nowxiAag yAwo- 
adv Siapopac. 

41 Philo, Conf. 6-13 (PAO 2.231-232); Origen, Cat. 851 (TEG 2.209); Gregory of Nyssa, C. Eun. 
2.253 (GNO 1.300); Didymus, Frag. Ps. 573a (PTS 16.11,12-13). 

42 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 30.3 (PG 53.325). 
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shared web of text-referents and application of exegetical techniques provides 
him material from which to draw and make these decisions in accordance with 
what he discerned to be fitting for the liturgical context of his discourse. 


2 Exegetical Discussion 


The vantage point of word-elucidations is limited; the dossier of content shared 
between Chrysostom and the Alexandrians thickens with more compelling 
results when we consider more complex exegetical discussion classified ac- 
cording to some of the broader methodological concerns of ancient exegetes. 
As Young identified, an essential contextual element of early Christian exeget- 
ical culture was its view that the ‘mind’ or ‘aim’ of Scripture was clarified by 
a truth elsewhere in Scripture, a technique highlighting the coincidence of 
words, expressions, and phrases.^? What sharpens the ‘scholastic’ element of 
this culture is the extent of shared traditions of reference. Thus, to address con- 
tradiction or redundancy, Chrysostom knew many problems in the biblical text 
similarly raised by Alexandrians, and he often knew aspects of the same solu- 
tions. 


2.1 Moral Propriety 

One of the basic concerns of textual commentary in antiquity was establishing 
the moral appropriateness of what might otherwise be scandalous episodes. At 
points, like their pagan counterparts, Christian commentators resorted to alle- 
gory to save the surface value of the text.** But at others, through emphasizing 
particular details, commentators could find on the surface of the text useful 
material for moral instruction. Cases of moral propriety do not necessarily pre- 
suppose pagan criticism, but, recalling Thome's study of Diodore, Theodore, 
and Julian and what we know of questions-and-answers literature, it is often 
possible to find exegetical traditions developing in strong parallel to such crit- 
icisms. 

A fruitful Scriptural site from which to view this nexus is the problem of 
incest and intermarriage among Old Testament characters, particularly in Gen- 
esis. Julian had spoken of ‘transgressive marriages’ (Yäuous mapavouous) in 
Greek mythology,* describing Zeus’s marriage to his mother, which Julian took 
as a smokescreen signaling the right to allegory, a right he denied to biblical 


43 Young, Biblical Exegesis, 133-136. 
44 Dorival, ‘Sens de l écriture’, 428-429. 
45 Julian, C. Gal. fr. 4 [Mas] apud Cyril of Alexandria, C. Jul. 2.11.3 (GCS NF 20.100). 
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traditions. Were such concerns turned against the Christian bible? Celsus had 
judged the account of Lot's daughters as 'iniquitous', but according to Origen's 
quotation did not explain why, even though Celsus did charge Christians as 
being incestuous elsewhere.*6 Direct evidence is lacking for specific criticism 
of the biblical text, then. But it is clear that patristic exegetical tradition dis- 
cussed the problem frequently. 

This is on display when Christian commentators addressed the case of Cain's 
progeny. In Gen 4,17, we are told that Cain ‘knew a wife’. The careful reader real- 
ized that the biblical text had not yet recounted the birth of another woman; 
the implication, then, is that Cain committed incest with his sisters or his 
mother and the situation was brought about from divine design. Chrysostom 
knew precisely this inquiry. Someone [ttc] might say how’ Cain could have 
progeny, as it suggests that he had intercourse with his sisters (oic ddeApatc 
cvyyevéc0ot).^" Alexandrians knew this problem as well. For Didymus, ‘some 
people are inquiring [@ytodct rives] from where’, apart from incest (adeAqoya- 
pia), Cain ‘knew a wife?’*8 

Philo and Origen both discuss this problem, leading Rogers to suggest that 
one of these earlier Alexandrian authors may be the ‘someone’ behind the 
objection raised by Didymus, and so, we may infer, by Chrysostom as well.*? 
The likelihood of a shared source finds further support when considering that 
both Chrysostom and Didymus use the same terminology to answer the incest 
objection posed to the pericope of Lot and his daughters. While admittedly 
bizarre, incest is justified in this case for ensuring the ‘succession’ (8ta8oyr)) of 
the human race. It is notable that Diodore also handled this objection from 
the perspective of someone who ‘might question’ (&toin), and that he also 
shares the terminology of 'polygamy' and 'succession' seen in Chrysostom and 
Didymus.°° Diodore, however, witnessed a different objection regarding Cain's 


46 Origen, C. Cels. 4.45 (SVC 52.262,4-17); Cook, Old Testament, 104-105. 

47 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 204 (PG 53.167). 

48 Didymus, In Gen.137 (SC 233.316). 

49 Origen, Hom. Gen. 5.4 (GCS NF 17.93,9-16), who sees a need to discuss the ‘intention’ 
(propositum) of Lot's daughters; Philo, Post. 33 (PAO 2.8,18-22), who finds it necessary to 
‘inquire’ (Giaropñoat) about the fact that Genesis text nowhere mentions other women 
Lonëeuëc Ae), But unlike Didymus and Chrysostom, Philo's discussion allegorizes Cain’s 
choice of a wife: she is the 'impious reasoning capacity' concerned with mere 'opinion' 
(daeBods Aoyıcyod ... S6Eav). Chrysostom’s statement of the problem looks similar to that 
of Philo, but his answer shares more in common with Didymus. Rogers, Didymus the Blind, 
91 suggests that Didymus follows Philo on this point. 

50  Diodore, Coisl. 135 (CCSG 15.136). Diodore's exegesis here may be summarized as follows. 
Gen 5,6 tells of Seth, the son of Adam and Eve born after Cain's murder of Abel. If Adam 
is really from the earth (Gen 2,7), where exactly did other women come from? Are they 
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incest. To avoid the authorization of incest, did God create men and women 
from the earth, as in the case of Adam? It is remarkable that Didymus shared 
the same question, answer, and explanatory terminology as Chrysostom, and 
that with Diodore there is awareness of a general problem (incest) but clear 
distinction in the specification of the question posed. 

Elsewhere, Chrysostom was aware of a potentially problematic case regard- 
ing Noah’s father, Lamech. Since Noah was the only righteous man of the earth 
at the time, Lamech may be presumed to be wicked. It is strange, then, that 
Lamech can speak 'proleptically' (npoppycews) about his son, for he declares 
that Noah will bring relief to the world (Gen 5,25).5! ‘Someone might say [tıs 
e'rot], how’ Lamech can speak like this, as it implies that the biblical text ele- 
vates wicked men to venerable positions. Chrysostom encourages his audience 
‘not to be surprised [EevicOfjc]' by this point, as the divine works in similar ways 
elsewhere in the bible. For example, Caiaphas, a manifestly evil ruler, proph- 
esied the death of Jesus (John 11,51). Another example is Balaam, who despite 
being urged to curse Israel, in fact prophesied of the Messiah (Nm 22,9-35). Ori- 
gen addresses the question of wicked men prophesying as well. Like Chrysos- 
tom, his examples are Lamech, Caiaphas, and Balaam.°? Origen affirms that 
despite the wickedness of these characters, they actually prophesied, and that 
the bible does not advocate their wickedness as such but illustrates the inge- 
nuity of divine providence. 

Another point where patristic exegetes shared knowledge of how similarly 
to ask and answer potentially morally problematic texts occurs in the case of 
Noah's drunkenness. The biblical text records that after making it through the 
flood, Noah tilled the ground, came up with wine, and became intoxicated 
(Gen 9,20—21). Given that Noah was viewed as a model of virtue, does the bib- 
lical text condone this behavior? Chrysostom knows it is *worthy to inquire' 
(&E1ov toar) on this point? and Eusebius of Emesa also finds a ‘question’ 
here (tvünpp E).5* But it is likely that here, and in other episodes relating to 


not from the earth as well? Further, Lev 18,616 prohibits ‘incest’ (ddegoyapias), so ‘it 
would seem that’ (ictw) the descendants of Adam and Eve ‘became from the earth’ (toô ¿x 
Yfic yeveodaı). Diodore admits that this is a compelling solution to the problem of incest. 
But the text does not warrant it. Adam's sons prolong the ‘successions’ (diadoxaic) by the 
unusual ‘providential overseeing’ (oixovouoavtos) admittance of brothers marrying their 
sisters. 

51 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 21.5 (PG 53.181). 

52 Origen, In Jo. 2813-15 (GCS 10.404408); 28.20—21 (ibid., 415) . 

53 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 29.3 (PG 53.264). 

54 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 51a (TEG 15.100). 
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drunkenness in Genesis,55 their common source was Origen. A small fragment 
from the catenae indicates that Origen was already concerned with the same 
problem: ‘Noah did not know the nature of the wine, that it would make him 
drunk (oùx äer Nôe tv Tod olvou pbcw Gr ueßdcen). He bases this on the Gene- 
sis text which says that Noah was the first man as cultivator of the earth’ (9,20). 
The word ‘first’ indicates to Origen that Noah was ignorant of the properties of 
wine which make men drunk. Chrysostom, Basil, and Eusebius of Emesa use 
this same explanation with terminology that indicates a common source. In 
Chrysostom, Noah shows here ‘great ignorance’ (noMNv &yvotov), not knowing 
the ‘use of the grape plant’ (puto thv xpfjotv) for drunkenness.56 Basil sees here 
proof of Noah's ‘inexperience’ (&retpíoc) with wine, ‘being ignorant’ (&yvoüv) of 
its ‘use’ (ypfjotv). For his part, Eusebius of Emesa knows that ‘some say’ (Aéyouoi 
Tes) that even though the grape ‘plant’ (putèv) existed prior to the flood, Noah 
discovered wine and so was ignorant of its ‘use’ (ypfjotv).5" With the proliferated 
awareness of this question-and-answer, it is impossible to reconstruct a chain 
of transmission. But it raises the likelihood that Origen's work in some way was 
incorporated into a widely-available scholastic resource. 

The case for Origen's influence on the exegesis of the Noachic episode finds 
further support when Chrysostom produces yet another zetema in conjunction 
with the previous. He says that ‘here again another question [tnya] arises to 
us, and that ‘it is the much discussed one [oAv0pUXAntov], tossed around every- 
where’. ‘Why’ (tivog Evexev), if Cham was responsible for viewing his father's 
naked drunkenness, does his son Canaan bear the ‘curse’ (xatäpav)?58 Answer: 
Chamis to blame for having a son in the first place; this fact makes him impious. 
Further, this prefigures institutional slavery. Finally, seeing your son punished is 
itself quite a punishment. Origen's question-and-answer on this second point 
projects on similar lines. ‘Why’ (ti note), when Cham is the ‘impious one’ 
(aceBys), does the son receive the ‘curse’ (xatäpav)?5° On the descendants of 
Cham is focused the curse in order to leave the sons of Noah rightly untarnished 
by it, he answers— Chrysostom too was concerned about the curse contradict- 
ing the blessing of the sons of Noah in Gen 9,1. If Cham was cursed, so too 
would his brothers be. Eusebius of Emesa offers brief comments on this aspect 


55 Already Guinot, ‘L exégése allégorique d' Homer’, 107-108 has suggested that Chrysostom 
and Theodoret may be understood as giving allegorical exegesis of Lot's drunkenness, not 
with Origen as their direct source necessarily, but as offering compelling solutions to texts 
which posed moral quandaries. 

56 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 29.2 (PG 53.264). 

57 ` Eusebius of Emesa, Cat. 781 (TEG 2.174). 

58 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 28.4 (PG 53.257). 

59 Origen, Coisl. 160 (CCSG 15156—157). 
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of the episode, and repeats the idea found in Origen that Cham was cursed 
because he shared the ‘certain likeness’ (ulwäbd &unpEü) of his son. DU But 
Eusebius is less clear about Cam's original impiety, which Chrysostom and Ori- 
gen argued. 

This last point can be magnified by another linguistic parallel between Ori- 
gen and Chrysostom, this time addressing a potential redundancy in the list of 
Noah’s sons (Gen 9,18). They are Sem, Japheth, and Cham. But to this list, the 
text immediately adds that ‘Cham was the father of Canaan’. For Chrysostom 
‘here it is worth questioning why [@ytijoa tivos Evexev]’ the text ‘added’ (npoc- 
Zuse) this line.9! Scripture, according to Chrysostom, ‘wishes’ (BovAetat) to 
indicate the fact that Cham will soon be cursed because of his son’s actions. Ori- 
gen discusses this same problem with the same terminology. ‘Why’ (Ti dyzote), 
he asks, does this text ‘add’ (rpocé0xev) this line that ‘Cham was the father 
of Canaan?’ For Origen, the Spirit authoring the text ‘wants’ (BovAdpevov) to 
explain the likeness of the father to the son in this case, so that the coming 
curse of Cham will be made intelligible—the same explanation in Chrysostom. 
Eusebius of Emesa, it is noteworthy, does not discuss this ‘addition’ of Canaan’s 
parentage. From this vantage point, somehow, Origen’s work was available to 
both Eusebius of Emesa and Chrysostom through a format which they could 
develop in separate directions. These comments likely derived from the Scholia 
on Genesis, 83 as discussion of the ‘addition’ of Canaan’s name, for instance, does 
not occur in Rufinus’s translation of the Homilies on Genesis. In either case, the 
Origen work used by Chrysostom related to that used by the Genesis-catenist 
from which these fragmentary comments come to us. 


60 Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 34 (TEG 15.82); cf. 51b (ibid., 102). 

61 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 28.4 (PG 53.256). 

62 Origen, Coisl. 160,9 (CCSG 15156). 

63 Thanks to the work of Petit and Metzler, we can be almost certain that Origen produced 
a work of Scholia on Genesis, even though Jerome did not include it in his testimony 
of Letter 33. This letter mentions Origen's 13-volume Commentary on Genesis alongside 
his Homilies on Genesis, Exodus-scholia, and Leviticus-scholia. Metzler, Prokop, GCS NF 
22.CXV-CXVIII clarifies that the Genesis-scholia stretch from Gen 5,1-49,9. This work was 
known to the Urkatene source, used by Procopius and the Genesis catenist. The issue of 
on which books Origen wrote scholia is admirably discussed (with reference to Jerome's 
testimony) by Ch. Markschies, "Scholten bei Origenes und in der zeitgenössischen wis- 
senschaftlichen Kommentierung), in S. Kaczamerk-H. Pietras (eds.), Origen as Writer. 
Papers of the 10th International Origen Congress, University of Philosophy and Education 
“Ignatianum’, Kraków, Poland. 31 August-4 September 2009, BETL 244 (Leuven: Peeters, 
2011), esp. 148-150. 
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2.2 Contradiction 

In his Homilies on Genesis, Chrysostom also addressed potentially contradic- 
tory passages. This was a common technique of ancient commentary.* But 
some of Chrysostom's discussions on these issues directly parallel those of 
Alexandrian authors, suggesting that his raising of these points derived from 
scholarly resources. In two cases, based on the evidence available, Chrysostom 
did not inherit these problems from the commentaries on Genesis of his Anti- 
ochene predecessors. 

First, Chrysostom mentions ‘the raised problem [@typa] to us’ in the face 
of Gen 2,3 and John 5,17.6° In the Genesis text, God 'rested' after completing 
his work of creation on the sixth day. This seems a ‘contradiction’ (évavriwoiç) 
of a saying in the Gospel of John. There, Jesus says that the Father is *work- 
ing until even now. Does the creator cease his labor, or is he always working? 
There is a ‘teaching mysteriously’ (aivıynatwößg StdacxaAtev) here, Chrysostom 
says. Despite the mention of pause in Gen 2,3, Chrysostom affirms that God’s 
constant work is his ‘providential care’ (mpdvoiav) of the human race’ (tò t&v 
avdpwrrwv yévos). Even though preserved in Latin, Origen’s addressing of the 
same problem is discernible. After quoting Gen 2,3 and John 5,17 as a potential 
contradiction, Origen insists that God never ceases his providential care of the 
world and the human race (a dispensationibus mundi et a provisionibus generis 
humani).® It is notable that while Chrysostom does not follow Origen’s pecu- 
liar allegory here, he does claim his resolution to the same contradiction as a 
‘mysterious teaching’. 


64 For discussion of the role of contradiction in Homeric commentary, see R. Pfeiffer, His- 
tory of Classical Scholarship from the Beginnings to the End of the Hellenistic Age (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1968), 69-70. An illustrative concern in Homeric commentary is in Por- 
phyry, Quaest. Hom. ad Il. 6,265 (TK 36.116), where itis asked how’ the poet is ‘contradictory 
of himself’ (£vavría eaut®)—the same expression used in Christian commentary—but 
the critic can solve the problem by distinguish between the poet's ‘own person’ (££ (ëlo 
Tpocwmov) and that of the characters of the poem, or between characters themselves, 
such as here between Hekabe and Hector. For Theodore's addressing Psalter texts in the 
same way, see Scháublin, Untersuchungen, 63; for sequence in Origen, Martens, Origen, 
59-61. 

65 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 11.7 (PG 53.89). 

66 Origen, Hom. Num. 23.4 (GCS 30.216,23-24). He provides an allegorical framework for this 
problem not witnessed in Chrysostom. Origen, ibid. (216,7-8): ‘This is a place of his righ- 
teousness ... which is Christ, the place of the soul' (iustitia locus eius est ... quae Christus 
est, locus animae est). Similar discussions are found in other patristic authors: Ambrose, 
Exp. Ev. Luc. 7173-174 (CCSL 14.274); Anon., Cat. 184 (TEG 1130). Procopius, Ecl. Gen. ad 2,2 
(GCS NF 22, 88,29-37) cites John 5,17 to clarify that God never fully stops from his work, so 
too Jerome, Ep. 131.11 (CSEL 56.211-212). 
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Another case concerned the repetition of a term in the creation narrative. 
Gen 2,6 says that a ‘source [nyh] rose up from the earth’. It is presumed that 
this 'source' is the fountainhead of the four rivers that are explained in the 
next verse. However, shortly thereafter, in Gen 2,10, the same word ‘source’ is 
found ‘proceeding out of Eden." Chrysostom knows the opinion that these 
texts are ‘contradictory’ (&nevavtias) to one another, a position he ascribes to 
those loving to quarrel’ (piAoveixeiv).68 For him ‘great treasure is concealed 
[éyxexpuuuévos Onoavpès] in these few words, and it must be ‘unfurled’ (dva- 
mtvéat). The stakes are rather high, Chrysostom goes on to reveal, for on the 
basis of these texts, one could argue that the earth receives its sustenance and 
fertility from this ‘source’, instead of from divine providence. That is the real 
contradiction Chrysostom wishes to address, but it is rooted in the problematic 
sequence of Gen 2,9-10. Those who held this opinion according to Chrysos- 
tom thereby saw that the 'source' of the earth's life was 'from moisture gushing' 
(erém Eroußpias) or ‘a little humidity’ (uixedv votida). This view is based in 
Philo. He addressed Gen 2,6 at several points in his œuvre. Once, he argues 
that from this ‘source’ comes the ‘humidity’ (votis) of the earth, which makes it 
the ‘most fertile’ (yovizwté&ty) of mothers, for whom the four rivers recounted 
in Gen 2,6-7 are the breasts which nourish the plants.6? Elsewhere, in a frag- 
ment preserved by Eusebius of Emesa, he suggests that this source is like the 
‘river gushing forth of water’ (rétiuov 6809 ävouBpoôoa).70 Ambrose developed 
Philo's allegory in a Christian direction with reference to Christ the Logos as 
‘source’ in John 4,10.” Yet Chrysostom’s addressing of Philo's ideas is entirely 
negative. It is likely that Chrysostom learned his polemical response, which 
mischaracterizes Philo, from the Genesis commentary of Eusebius of Emesa. 


67 For translation as ‘source’ or ‘fountain’, a metaphorical origin of something, see Lust- 
Eynikel-Hauspie, Lexicon, ad loc.; Harl, La Genèse, 100. But it was also equated with ‘well’ 
(ppéap) in Genesis and other Septuagint and New Testament texts; see Alexandre, Le com- 
mencement, 231. 

68 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 12.2 (PG 53.100). 

69 Philo, Opif. 131 (PAO 1.4513); cf. Fug. 178-183 (PAO 3.149,14-150,5). 

70 Philo, Q. Gen. 1.3 (OPA 33.42-43). H&v öußpoüca is a possible reading here as elsewhere in 
Philo's works, but this is not attested in the Armenian version of the Questions on Genesis. 
Further in this fragment ‘moistening’ (vorileodau) is also used to explain the ‘source’. Petit 
notes that the catenae directly accessed Philo's Questions only from 1.55 onwards. 

71 Ambrose, De Par. 113 (CSEL 32/1.267,3-7), where the river of Gen 2,10 planted in par- 
adise flows with a profusion of spiritual irrigation and so is also concerned with the ‘free 
Jerusalem' (Hierusalem libera); see further Alexandre, Le commencement, 232. Theodoret, 
Q. Gen. 22,6-10 (LEC 1.58) discusses the problem in similar terminology. Earlier, Theo- 
philus, Ad Aut. 219 (GRANT, 57) had supposed this potential contradiction, which he 
frames as a Gua, to be unsolvable. 
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The Emesene reports the view stemming from ‘a certain Hebrew’ ('EBpotog de 
tig / tpnwjtgh ndu) that this ‘source’ took place ‘either from humidity or from 
divine providence’ (elte dE dë tç votidos Eyivero elte Oeod oixovouuobvtos).72 
This dichotomy between 'humidity' (addressed with the common term) and 
providence is the problem witnessed in Chrysostom. We have, then, a case 
where Antiochene authors transmitted Philo's terminology in a corresponding 
polemical discussion against his allegory. Placed next to Chrysostom’s positive 
use of Origen, and what we have learned from his broader awareness of Euse- 
bius' Commentary on Genesis, this illustrates a resourceful exegete. 


2.3 Allegory 

The preceding case brings us to consider further points at which Chrysostom 
engages Alexandrian allegory. There is another instance in which he does so 
through the lens of polemical reception. Chrysostom knows that regarding the 
location of the paradise garden, described in the biblical text as planted ‘in the 
east’ (Gen 2,8), some purport ‘certain mythologies’ (uv8oAocyiag mac), Liken- 
ing this reading to the acts of ‘dreaming’ (öveiponoXeiv) and of ‘phantasizing’ 
(pavraleoden), Chrysostom reports that these allegorists proposed that ‘par- 
adise is not on earth, but in heaven’ (uù elvaı év cf] y Tov napdöcıoov, AA Ev 
oùpavé). In this conception, ‘rivers would not even be rivers, water not really 
water, but something else entirely [&tepöv tı]. Scripture, which ‘interprets itself" 
(gautyv Epunvevobong), shows clearly that this paradise has a physical location 
on earth.?? The fact that Chrysostom does not penetrate meaningfully into the 
content of the allegorical reading is an indication that he derived his discussion 
from the circulation of a reactionary polemical formulation. Indeed, Guinot 
has shown that precisely this biblical text was the site of several authors reject- 
ing what they viewed as Origen's exposition of the pre-existence of souls and 
the resurrection, and we may add that precisely these issues are what Theodore 
raises in his Against the Allegorists where he makes the axiomatic claim, just as 
Chrysostom in the passage above, that allegories introduce meanings ‘other’ 
and foreign to the passage."^ 


72 Eusebius of Emesa apud Procopius, Ecl. Gen. ad 2,6 (GCS NF 22.96,42) / Cat. 1941 (TEG 
1435) / Comm. Gen. 12c (TEG 15.46). Procopius and the catenae attach to Eusebius of 
Emesa's fragment the Philo fragment quoted in n. 70 above, but this fragment is not 
attested in the Armenian version of Eusebius's commentary. See further ter Haar Romeny, 
A Syrian, 189. 

73 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 13.3-4 (PG 53.108110). 

74 Guinot, ‘L'école exégétique, 1159-1162, esp. 1161, where Antiochenes were ‘obliged’ to 
address these points. But compare Pedersen, Demonstrative Proof, 372 for further discus- 
sion of Antiochene responses to allegorical reading, noting that one could even charge 
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Take for example the report of this same polemical tradition by Epipha- 
nius, which Jacobs described as ‘a chain of dominoes: if one [real component] 
falls, the rest must fall as well, and salvation itself is Lost 75 This fourth-century 
heresiologist reports that ‘many’ Origen among them, ‘allegorize concerning 
paradise’ (nooi xal nepi napadeloou XAAnyopoücıv). We note the technical use 
of ‘concerning /about' (zept) seen elsewhere in Chrysostom, Eusebius of Cae- 
sarea, and other Antiochenes. Like Chrysostom, Epiphanius also frames the 
allegory of this text as ‘a fantasy’ (pavtaciav), the result being, in Epiphanius's 
representation of Origen's words, ‘paradise is not on the earth’.”6 Yet, consistent 
with Theodore, as Jacobs points out, Epiphanius's focus in the ensuing discus- 
sion is less about the particular biblical exegetical strategy involved and more 
about the implications of Origen's doctrine of the resurrection for Epiphanius' 
priority of proving the unity of God and the duality of man's nature. Other 
authors witness the same reception. Several generations prior to Chrysostom, 
Eustathius of Antioch addresses himself to those who 'allegorize' (&Anyoprjoat) 
as if from myths’ (àró tôv Vë ug) the notion that ‘the trees of paradise were 
not perceptible in a physical place’77 This text has been situated as a reaction 
to Origen’s exegesis of a possible case of resurrection in ıSamuel.’8 A gener- 
ation following Chrysostom, Theodoret repeated the problem with the same 
formulation found in Chrysostom: ‘some say that paradise is in heaven’ (ttvé¢ 
Ev odpavé pact tov mapddetcov elvat)."? Origen's actual position on the matter 


aspects of Theodore and Titus of Bostra as claiming that paradise was in heaven. Another 
‘obligation’, according to Guinot, was to address the tunics of skin in Gen 3,22-24, which 
was part of Origen's evidence that the body was a result of the fall, a point admirably 
explored in Origen's works by Jacobsen, ‘Gen 1-3! For Antiochene reactions to this ‘tunics 
of skin’ interpretation, see Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 21 (TEG 15.70); Diodore, Coisl. 
118 (CCSG 15.120), where those saying that these tunics are ‘the flesh’ (thv odpxa) ‘suppose 
[so] evilly' (xaxðç vooövres); but he affirms that it is instead ‘the immortality of the nature’ 
(Tò OvnTòv THS poaews). See Theodore, Tr. c. all. 3,9-20 (CSCO 189.8-9). 

75 A. Jacobs, Epiphanius of Salamis and the Antiquarian's Bible’, JECS 21.3 (2013), 442-443. 

76 Epiphanius, Anc. 54.2 (GCS 25.63,10—13): oùx Zort nap&deıcog ni THs yijc; cf. Epiphanius 
apud Jerome, Ep. 51.5.4 (CSEL 54.404,7-9): ‘all the trees [are] transferred from earth to sky, 
which is written in Genesis by allegorical interpretation' (de terra ad caelestia transfer- 
entem et omens arbores, quae scribuntur in Genesi, allegorice intellegentem). 

77 Eustathius of Antioch, Engast. 21 (CCSG 51.4243): obx Evı alodyrd EdAa ev TÔ tom. The 
problem precedes Origen. See Theophlius, Ad Aut. 2.24 (GRANT, 66): capac dddoxet nds 
ý ypaph xov rapddelTov uno to0tov TOV oùpavóv. 

78 Eustathius dwelt at length on the problem of Origen’s literal reading of Old Testament 
texts as testimony of the resurrection, see the introductory studies in R.A. Greer-M.M. 
Mitchell, The Belly-Myther’ of Endor. Interpretations of 1Kingdoms 28 in the Early Church, 
WGRW 16 (Atlanta, GA: SBL Press, 2007). 

79 Theodoret, Q. Gen. 25 (LEC 1.61). 
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is difficult to ascertain, as he likely changed his mind depending on literary 
context, but it is highly unlikely that he simply denied that the paradise trees 
described in Genesis were actual trees.8° Chrysostom, then, envisages not a text 
buta polemical reaction to Origen's ideas witnessed by Epiphanius, Eustathius, 
and Theodoret. 

Combined with the previous case regarding the 'source' of the rivers, 
Chrysostom's rejection of allegory in the Homilies on Genesis, of which these 
are the only two cases, results not from engagement with the texts of Alexan- 
drian authors, but from common polemical traditions stemming from these 
Alexandrian authors and ciphered through their detractors. Taken in tandem 
with previous cases in this chapter such as the strong ones concerning narrative 
contradiction and moral propriety (see above), Chrysostom's application to the 
polemical tradition raises the question whether Origen's works were already, by 
the fourth-century, redacted for their envisioned appropriateness. To put the 
matter in the form of a question, if Chrysostom and others around the Anti- 
ochene group had access in some form to Origen's ‘literal’ explanations of the 
pericope of Noah's sons, then why does it seem that they did not possess his 
explanations of more contentious episodes? 


3 Anthropological and Philosophical Argumentation 


Several of Chrysostom's explanations of biblical texts with anthropological 
and philosophical implications indicate points at which Chrysostom found 
that Alexandrian non-literal interpretations were properly warranted, for he 
deploys them with relative precision. Several of these cases continue to ad- 
vance the impression that a literary source that included Alexandrian texts, 


80 M. Bockmuehl, ‘Locating Paradise, in M. Bockmuehl-G.G. Stroumsa (eds.), Paradise in 
Antiquity: Jewish and Christian Views (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 204— 
205 and M. Alexandre, 'Entre ciel et terre: les premiers débats sur le site du Paradis (Gen. 
2, 8-15 et ses réceptions) in F. Jouan-B. Deforge (eds.), Peuples et pays mythiques. Actes 
du Vve Colloque du Centre de Recherches Mythologiques de l’Université de Paris x (Chantilly, 
18-20 septembre 1986) (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1988), 202-203 have shown that while his 
view was easily misconstrued, at least according to the Latin formulation he affirmed that 
paradise is situated somewhere on earth: Origen, De prin. 2.11.6 (BEHR, 11:278,159-160): ‘it 
is positioned in another place on earth, which Sacred Scripture calls “paradise”’ (in loco 
aliquo in terra posito, quem paradisum dicit scriptura diuina). For the allegorizing of par- 
adise, see ibid., 4.3.1 (ibid., 518,243-250), where he explains why he chooses a 'tropological 
reading concerning these points’ (nepi tod adtà vporticóx), one ‘not corporeally' (où wpa- 
ttx@¢) understood. 
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perhaps in a scholia-like fashion, was available to Chrysostom. Some of Chry- 
sostom's witness to these ideas continues in the vein of polemical tradition, 
however. 


3.1 Anthropological Argumentation 

‘Some ignorant people’ (rives t&v &yvwpóvwyv), Chrysostom says in Homily 13 on 
Genesis, think that ‘the soul derives from the substance of God's being’ (&x ts 
100 Ozod ovatag &cciv ý) bref LB) This problem arises in the face of Gen 2,7 and 
Lev 17,11. The former depicts God making man from the dust and animating the 
form by ‘breathing’ into it. In the latter text, we get the axiomatic statement that 
the ‘soul of all flesh is its blood’ (puy) rang après tò alud éotw). Chrysostom 
states firmly that this does not apply to human beings: ‘the soul of a human 
being is the blood? Do not say this'?? These two ideas, that the soul is from the 
substance of God and that the soul of a human being is the blood, likely derive 
from Philo's exegesis. His Questions on Genesis contains the relevant discussion. 
In coming across Gen 2,7, Philo cites Lev 17,1. To make sense of these texts, 
he distinguishes between the ‘perceptible’ (ais8ytixis) and ‘rational’ (Aoyıxoö) 
faculties of the soul.$? The former ‘substance of the soul is blood’ (buyxñs oùoia 
ua), supported by Lev 17,11; the latter is ‘the substance of the divine spirit’ (tò 
Qetov rvedua odcia), supported by Gen 2,7. Chrysostom thereby knew the terms 
which Philo used to discuss these ideas. But itis likely that Chrysostom received 
them through a polemical tradition. We get this impression from the fact that 
in their exegesis of Gen 2,7, Clement, Diodore, Theodoret, and Augustine use 
similar formulations to deny the idea that the soul and the divine breath are 
ontologically identical. Theodoret and Augustine do so with the exact formu- 
lation found in Chrysostom.?* While prima facie a Manichaean doctrine, it is 


81 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 13.2 (PG 53.106). 

82 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 27.5 (PG 53.246): Ti oOv; 7 buy Tod dvßpanou Tò oua ruyyd- 
vet; OÙ toûrto Agvet. He goes on to say that the bible shares common human speech habits 
of speaking metaphorically about blood. So, when someone says, ‘I hold your blood in my 
hands’, Greek speakers know what he really means: I have the power of life and death over 
you (FOC 82.173) (tc dv ctc elnoı zl, TO aiud cov BaotdLlw Ev tals xepot pov, dvti tod, Thv éEou- 
glo Exw THs Avaıptoewg cov). Chrysostom knows that this ‘blood’ in the biblical text cannot 
mean soul. Soul itself is an evasive concept in the bible, and in Mt 10,28, Jesus affirms that 
it is immaterial—for there are those who can kill body but not soul. 

83 Philo, Q. Gen. 2.59 (OPA 33.114). Alexandre, Le commencement, 241—242 already suggests 
that Philo and Chrysostom witness to the same literal reading of Lev 17,11 and Gen 2,7. 
B. Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1952), 
9-11 discusses how Origen offered an allegorical solution to this problem in his Dialogue 
with Heraclides. 

84 See Clement, Paed.1.6.39 (GCS 12.113,15): Yet some dare to say that the nature of the soul ...' 
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likely that Chrysostom envisages a problematic exegetical opinion stemming 
from an Alexandrian author, since he cites the same Gen 2,7 / Lev 17,11 connec- 
tion to present his discussion. His recognition of the problem includes Philo's 
formulations and biblical prooftexts but does not indicate meaningful engage- 
ment with Philo's explanation. 

Yet other cases suggest a positive appropriation of anthropological ideas 
held by Alexandrian authors. First, consider Chrysostom's discussion of the 
striking divine pronouncement that 'My spirit is not to remain with these 
human beings, since they are flesh' (Gen 6,3). It is a 'habit' (£0oc) of scripture 
to call ‘flesh’ those who are ‘fleshly’ (oapxıxoüs), says Chrysostom. His support 
for this is Gen 6,3 and Rom 8,9, where Paul distinguishes between carnal and 
spiritual people.55 Those who live in this fleshly state, then, lose the true title 
of human being.$6 Origen and Didymus made similar discussions. In the first 
place, both Origen and Didymus connect Gen 6,3 and Rom 8,9 in discussion 
of the dilemma between fleshly and spiritual modes of living? Further, in one 
place Origen suggests in brief that the sinner as such makes his spirit become 
flesh, paralleling the same radical position taken by Chrysostom.88 


(dy rives obalav eineîv puys tetoAUyxacw); Diodore, Coisl. 83 (CCSG 15.86,2—4): ‘the infused 
breath has become soul’ (tò upoonua yéyove buyn); Theodoret, Q. Gen. 23 (LEC 1.58): ‘The 
soul is from the actual nature of God’ (ex tg odatac dpa tod Oeod tot f| boy). Augustine, 
Civ. 13.24.5 (CSEL 40.655-660); De Gen. ad litt. 7.2 (CSEL 28/3/2.201,25-26): the being of 
the soul is from the very substance of God' (esse animam de ipsa substantia dei). In these 
texts Augustine is dealing with Manichaean positions. It seems that this inspired Chase, 
Chrysostom, 43-44 to assume that in Homily 13 on Genesis Chrysostom deals similarly with 
Manichaen opinions. It is notable that in 400 C.E. this idea is condemned at the coun- 
cil of Toledo, envisaging the Priscillans; see Enchiridon Symbolorum, 201 (DENZINGER, 
76). Perhaps this accounts for the recurrence of the same formulation in Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, and Augustine. Boulnois, 'Le souffle, 22-23 contextualizes Manichaean and 
Priscillan opinions further by reference to other Christian exegetes. Concerning Diodore, 
his opposing exegesis takes Gen 2,7 to mean that God's breath became a living soul. The 
source of Chrysostom appears to be different than Diodore, for Chrysostom is concerned 
with the idea of making the soul directly from the substance of God. D.S. Wallace-Hadrill, 
Greek Patristic Views of Human Nature (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1968), 44 
discusses further early Christian theologians dealing with the ideas that the spirit of God 
became the soul of man, or that that soul of man was equal to blood. Compare Origen, De 
prin. 1.3.6 (BEHR, 1:76,143-146), where the text of Gen 2,7 signifies that ‘in all human beings 
is given the intelligent way of being, which is to say that all humans have participation in 
God' (in omnes homines datum esse intellegitur, omnes homines habent participium dei). 

85 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 22.3 (PG 53490). 

86 See Chapter 4, and discussion in Amirav, Rhetoric and Tradition, 169-170. 

87 Origen, C. Rom.1.21(AGLB10.88,40-52); Didymus, In Gen.153 (SC 244.26); Amirav, Rhetoric 
and Tradition, 101-103. 

88 Origen, Hom. in Ps. LXXVII 6.2 (GCS NF 19.429,2-3): ‘I say in this expression that the righ- 
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A second case emerges in his Homily 8 on Genesis from addressing some 
‘heretics’ (æiperixoi) who spoke of the divine in ‘anthropomorphic’ (&v8pwné- 
yopgov) fashion.8 More specifically, these heretics ascribe to the divine some 
‘forms and parts’ (oymuata xai péàn) or ‘the image of form’ (thv Ts poppis 
eixóva). Chrysostom's response is to cite 1Cor 1,7 and Gen 3,16, which for him 
proves that only men possess ‘the ruling function’ (brò thy é&oucíov). It is this 
which explains the content of the man made in the form of God.?? The sense in 
which ‘image’ must be understood, in a word, is that of ‘reason of ruling’ (4pxs 
Aöyov). Costache suggests that this discussion is a reference to the historical 
events of the so-called Anthropomorphite controversy during Chrysostom's 
tenure in Constantinople.?! Yet it is not necessary to assume this. Chrysostom's 
comments likely arose from an exegetical tradition witnessed in Origen, a fact 
which is all the more remarkable as Costache points out that the controversy 
contemporary to Chrysostom concerned aspects of Origen's anthropology. Yet, 
for Origen, a certain Melito wrote a word about God's embodiment (epi tod 
évowuatou),%2 by which parts (uéAy) and the form of God (oper) may be dis- 
cerned.?? Origen denies, further, that God has been metamorphosized (ueuop- 
œœuévos), and denies too that the ‘form of body’ (cwuatos popph) represents 
divinity. Instead, it is the ruling function, by which the beasts are subject to 
his authority (och thy E&ovolav), the same formula used by Chrysostom. While 


teous man is entirely a spirit, while the sinful man becomes entirely flesh, his soul has 
become flesh’ (£Xeyov Ev tà Adyw St ó Sixatog Aoc Zoch mvedua, ó AuaprwAds öAoç yive- 
tat odp¥, Y) voy) adtod yiveraı o&p¥); Tloka, Griechische Christen, 31-34 for Origen's use of 
generic anthropological concepts within his wider pedagogical framework of the return 
of souls to their maker. 

89 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 8.3 (PG 53.72). 

9o Harrison, Women and the Image of God), 208-209; 211. In denying that women are made 
in the image of God, Chrysostom explains this text in the manner of Diodore. Men alone 
possessed this image, Antiochene exegetes found. Here Harrison discerns a common reac- 
tion against Origen. On the one hand, he affirmed that angels shared the image, so the 
restriction to men contradicts this. 

91 Costache, ‘Revisiting’, 623-624. 

92 Origen, Coisl.73,4-5 (CCSG 15.73). This is almost certainly Melito of Sardis, who, according 
to Eusebius of Caesarea, Hist. eccl. 4.26.2 (GCS 9/1.382,7) wrote a treatise Tepi évowudrou 
6600. 

93 D.L. Paulsen, ‘Early Christian Belief in a Corporeal Deity: Origen and Augustine as Reluc- 
tant Witnesses, HTR 83.2 (1990), 108-110 contextualizes Origen's doctrine of God as aso- 
matos in his works, especially On First Principles, and argues that Origen admits that the 
scriptures are slightly unclear on this topic. For Origen, though, anthropomorphic lan- 
guage must be taken in a sense befitting to an incorporeal God. Being made in the Image 
of God' does not mean that the form of the body contains the image of God, as we see 
here in the fragment from the Collectio Coisliniana. 
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Chrysostom has been situated in relation to his contemporary Antiochenes 
regarding this discussion, it is noteworthy that Origen's formulations corre- 
spond directly. 

A related issue occurs in Homily 9 on Genesis which continues this impres- 
sion. There, Chrysostom expands upon the question of the control of animals, 
which Origen discussed in relation to the formula ünd tiv é£ovoiav. For Ori- 
gen, from their disobedience, humans lost this subjugation power. Chrysostom 
represents it by saying ‘The Greeks rise up [éntpvovtat “EMyvec] here, speak- 
ing to us’.% In the bible's conception, they say, man’s rule is not ‘that over the 
wild animals’ (mv xatà tv Enpiwv). Chrysostom demonstrates that, in fact, the 
bible does teach that men rule over wild animals, as proven by Adam naming 
the beasts (Gen 2,23). Yet Origen was ambivalent on this question. The bible is 
‘silent’ (cectwmytat) on the matter of whether man rules over certain animals. In 
fact, in some cases such as ‘great sea monsters’ and ‘the beasts [tà Dugto of the 
earth, it is clear that these animals did ‘not come into being for the sake of man’ 
(où mévrot ye dla tov dvOpoorrov). He thereby has no dominion over these.?5 Other 
fourth-century exegetes around John Chrysostom knew some of these ideas,?6 
butthe fragmentary nature of the evidence makes it impossible to specify a pre- 
cise exegetical source. However, on the abovementioned philological grounds, 
Origen's handling of the Gen 1,26-28 impacted Chrysostom's treatment of the 
subject in his own context. Like the case of Noah's sons, though less strongly, 
it recalls the possibility that aspects of Origen's Scholia on Genesis were incor- 
porated into resources available to Antiochenes. However, since we know that 
the Scholia started from Gen 5,1 onwards (not to mention the length of this 
excerpt), here Chrysostom's language appears indebted in some form to Ori- 
gen's Commentary on Genesis. 

Chrysostom’s direct treatment of the ‘breathing’ (Gen 2,7) of God into the 
dust form of man is also dependent on Alexandrian resources. In this text, one 
detail indicates an anthropomorphic element: God took dust in his 'hands' in 
order to fashion this form. While many patristic authors took this chance to 


94 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 9.4 (PG 53.78-79). 

95 Origen, Coisl. 73,68-76 (CCSG 15.75). 

96 Didymus, In Gen. 56-57 (SC 233.142-144) reproduces much of Origen's exegesis on this 
point but explains the problem of form as envisioning God as a ‘composite’ (obv8etov) of 
soul and body. This term is not in Chrysostom. For Diodore, Coísl. 70 (CCSG 15.67), the rul- 
ing capacity is ‘according to authority, according to the capacity of power’ (xoà Td d'gyuxóv, 
xata tò éEouoiaotixév), formulations slightly different than those of Origen and Chrysos- 
tom. In the Armenian version of his Commentary on Genesis, Eusebius of Emesa does not 
discuss in depth the problems seen here. 
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reflect on the nature of the Holy Spirit? in his work Against Celsus, Origen 
found precisely these creative ‘hands’ mentioned in Ps 18,73, and from this 
text correspondence deduced that these mentions of ‘hands’ are instances of 
the bible's ‘figurative’ (porc) language.?® Athanasius used this same corre- 
spondence. Citing both Gen 2,7 and Ps 18,73, he states that being made with the 
hands of God is a ‘certain degree of eminence for the first-made man’ (1A£ov «tc 
To rpwTtorAdgotw). It is accorded ‘not by nature’ (uy TH qoc). On the contrary, 
it is accorded ‘by honor (év tuÿ); it is by this principle alone that he is ‘made 
worthy’ (xoj&&c9a).99? Chrysostom explains these biblical texts in the same 
way. He cites both Gen 2,7 and Ps 118,73 in a discussion of the bible's anthropo- 
morphic expressions. Being made with the ‘hands’ (Ps 18,73) of God does not 
accord man ‘a certain eminence by nature’ (Wote ph mAËov xt TS pÜoeuws), but 
by ‘honor’ (tıuyv).!90 This particular discussion does not appear to be in Ori- 
gen's known work, even though he seems to have invented the citation nexus 
of the Genesis and Psalm texts. Chrysostom is aware of the development to this 
tradition witnessed in Athanasius. No surviving text from Antiochene authors 
contemporary with and prior to Chrysostom appear to have made this intertex- 
tual connection, and his sharing of the same formulaic expressions as Athana- 
sius indicates either a literary adaptation, the sharing of specific resources for 
explaining this dimension of anthropology, or the text of Athanasius's work 
being incorporated into a similar scholia-like resource, perhaps somehow com- 
bined with the resource above hypothesized regarding the presence of Origen's 
explanations from his own Scholia on Genesis. 


3.2 Philosophical Argumentation 

Texts which illuminated discussions of anthropology touched upon philosoph- 
ical matters, such as the nature of the soul. Another notable case of shared 
philosophical discussion occurs regarding the question of cosmic matter, raised 
by the language of Gen 12. In this text, the earth is described as 'invisible 


97 Boulnois, ‘Le souffle, 6-35 has shown that Irenaeus influentially drew Gen 2,7 together 
with Jn 20,22 and 1Cor 15,45 to demonstrate that the ‘breathing’ mentioned in Gen 2,7 was 
the Holy Spirit. 

98 Origen, C. Cels. 4.37 (SVC 54.251,22). As Origen himself notes, the Psalm text is interchange- 
able with Job 10,8. For discussion of this textual connection throughout Origen's work 
and its reception in later authors, see the useful outline in Harl, La chaîne, 11:647-652. 
The tradition is witnessed in Catena Pal. ad Ps. ad n8,73a (SC 189.304), where the author 
discusses Origen’s distinction between His hands made’ (ai xeipes enoincav) versus fash- 
ioned' (£rAacav) as concerning the soul and body, respectively. 

99 Athanasius, De Dec. 91-2 (AW 2/1.815-18). 

100 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 131 (PG 53106). 
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and without shape’ This recalled for some the possibility of a formless mat- 
ter from which all things derive their common substance. A logical problem 
arises, though, regarding the connection of this matter with the creator who 
is presumed to exist apart from it, both temporally and physically speaking. 
Early Christian authors concerned with the absolute unity of the divine per- 
sons brought up this idea in polemical contexts. Using straw-men arguments 
directed at their contemporaries, the attribution of eternal existence to fun- 
damental matter was made to be a ‘Stoic’ or Manichaean’ position.!?! More 
meaningful engagements than simple ad hominem occur in writers like Basil 
of Caesarea, where Stoic theories of physical substances are integrated into 
his addressing Eunomius's theory of names.!°? Chrysostom knows a ‘contro- 
versy’ (plAoveixia) concerning this problem,!?? and we have already seen how 
he shared lexical resources with Basil of Caesarea to address it (above, Chap- 
ter 4.1). For Chrysostom, the only alternative to eternal matteris that the creator 
brought all things into existence ‘from non-existence’ (o0x dvtwv). We are not 
surprised to find this generic affirmation coming from Chrysostom. However, 
a closer look at the proofs he offers indicates use of a common argumentative 
tradition stemming from Alexandrian sources. It is based around the notion 
that the problem concerned speculation beyond the limits of human capac- 


101 Hippolytus, Ref haer. 10.6.4 (PTS 25.381) attributes this position to the Stoics: ‘The Sto- 
ics associate the creation of all things from a measureless and single body; the beginning 
of all things is according to them the material without quality [moios tAn]’; contextu- 
alization in Nautin, De Justin à Origene, 89-91. For Manichaeans, see Augustine, C. ep. 
Fund. 15.25.9-11 (CSEL 25.212) and discussion in B. Bennet, Tuxta unum latus erat terra tene- 
brarum: The Division of Primordial Space in Anti-Manichaean Writers' Descriptions of 
the Manichaean Cosmogony in P. Mirecki-J. BeDuhn (eds.), The Light and the Darkness: 
Studies in Manichaeism and its World, NH MS 50 (Leiden: Brill 2001), 70-77; resembling 
Hippolytus' discussion above, Didymus, In Gen. 167,19-20 (SC 244.60): 'It is not neces- 
sary to suppose according to the Manichaeans that the matter without quality Té &rotoc 
Ön] is included in the revolving “corruption of the earth" Köckert, Kosmologie, 253-289 
contextualizes Origen's understanding of matter in relation to the question of its causal 
beginning in time. Citing Col 1,15-Jn 11-3, Origen excludes a temporal understanding of 
Gen 1,1, for instance in In Gen. hom. 1.1 (GCS NF 17.10): ‘This “beginning” is not said, there- 
fore, in some temporal way [temporale aliquod |. See May, Schöpfung aus dem Nichts for 
further discussion of the Gnostic context from which early Christian expositions of this 
idea emerge. M. Niehoff, 'Creatio ex Nihilo Theology in Genesis Rabbah in Light of Chris- 
tian Exegesis, HTR 99.1 (2006), 37-64 shows that Amoraic rabbinic sources respond to 
Christian developments in this exegetical tradition, at times affirming their text-referent 
strategies, and yet at others emending these traditions in polemical contexts. 

102 J. Zachhuber, ‘Stoic Substance, non-existent Matter? Some Passages in Basil of Caesarea 
Reconsidered, StPatr 41 (2006), 425-431. 

103 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 2.4 (PG 53.30-31). 
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ity. His first step is to assert that one can barely tell ‘how [nôs] fleshly nature 
became [éyéveto] from the earth’ Second, he goes on, if this is the case, then 
surely one is in no position to say that ‘from one underlying material [bmoxe1- 
pévnç tAys]’ comes ‘the different qualities [rotémtes] which beings possess?’ 
Third, he applies his questioning again to natural processes which appear more 
familiar. ‘How’ (6c), indeed, ‘does one form metabolize [neraß&Merau] into 
different juices and biles' in our digestive processes? 

These elements are found in Alexandrian authors. First, Eusebius reports 
Dionysius of Alexandria refuting the Epicurean doctrine that fatalism, the 
determination of substances, was the result of the distribution of underly- 
ing atoms throughout all matter. But ‘how’ (7c), Dionysius asks, did the skin 
and bones of human beings ‘coalesce’ (ouverdymoav)?10* As in Chrysostom, the 
question of 'how' a human being is formed proves enough to rebut the pagan 
position about underlying substances. Similarly, in Basil's Homily : on the Six 
Days of Creation, he deems that one should ‘not to meddle [roAunpaywoveiv] 
into the nature of the earth’, for its origin is unknown; the alternative, then, is 
that by the creator's power, it comes from nothing. 

The second element of Chrysostom’s exposition, that concerning the under- 
lying matter and qualities, is witnessed in Origen and others. Origen recognized 
that Gen 1,2 was used by some as the basis for the position that all physical 
forms come from ‘unformed matter’ (informem materiam),!°> which he aligns 
with the Epicurean position of indivisible atoms.106 As part of his rejection of 
this idea, he admits that bodily substances may pass from ‘one quality [quali- 
tatem | into all others’ from underlying matter. As he puts it elsewhere, ‘the same 
matter which underlies [An droxeuévn] all bodies is strictly speaking without 
qualities [ärotos] and shape”107 Similarly, Basil held that an ‘underlying sub- 
stance’ (tò Ünoxeiuevov), a ‘certain nature void of qualities’ (twa to Épnuov 


104 Dionysius apud Eusebius of Caesarea, Praep. Ev. 14.26.2 (GCS 43/2.331,15). 

105 Origen, De prin. 4.4.6 (BEHR, 11:573,164). 

106 Crouzel-Simonetti, Traité, SC 269.259, argue that Origen's text is a modus vivendi between 
the seemingly exclusive claims of creatio ex nihilo and the Greek doctrine of eternal mat- 
ter. Stoic philosophers developed their position on material principles from pre-Socratic 
conceptions of atomic elements. In Origen's mind, this was tantamount to positing a cor- 
poreal deity. See Origen, C. Cels. 6.71 (SVC 54.448), where he names the Stoics as those 
who speak about ‘bodily principles’ (&pxàs swuarxäç). See G. Lettieri, Dies una. Lallegoria 
di «coelum et terra in Principio» ricapitolazione del sistema mistico-speculativo di Ori- 
gene, Adamantius 23 (2017), 45-84 for detailed analysis of his exegesis of Gen 11-2 across 
Origen's œuvre. 

107 Origen C. Cels. 4.56 (SVC 54.273; CHADWICK, 230). 
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ToloTHtwv) precedes all matter, but that further speculation on this was impos- 
sible.!98 Third, to make his own case, Origen uses the examples of trees, fruit, 
and the digestive system, the same examples cited by Chrysostom.!?? Chrysos- 
tom thereby used, albeit in a cursory fashion, a philosophical explanatory tradi- 
tion known by Origen. We can tell this is a cursory engagement because, like his 
mention of the allegorical interpretation of the paradise narrative, Chrysostom 
expressly denies the existence of the underlying substrate, which on the con- 
trary Basil and Origen affirm. Chrysostom’s use of the same terminology, basic 
argumentative strategy, and applications of these to biblical texts, however, is 
notable for our purposes of establishing a textual resource that incorporated 
or derived from Alexandrian resources. 


4 Typology 


Previously it was shown that Antiochenes like Diodore and Eusebius of Emesa 
were reticent about typology in the text of Genesis, in contrast to Eusebius 
of Caesarea and John Chrysostom who developed several notable cases in the 
same way (see especially Chapters 4.3 and 7.1). We have followed Breck's read- 
ing in viewing Antiochene typology as concerned with the shape of biblical 
events, the historia, in order to justify and qualify the assertion of messianic 
referents.!? More generally, Young explains typology in patristic exegesis as 
grounded by a sense of recapitulation, the impress of one narrative symbol or 
outline onto another, fulfilling it and giving it meaning.!!! The question is how 
and why authors justified their understanding of such recapitulative impresses. 
Antiochenes often understood them by looking specifically at the shape of 
historia in the narrative, whereas Alexandrians looked towards linguistic con- 


108 Basil of Caesarea, Hex. 1.8 (GCS NF 2.15). At one point, Origen, De prin. 4.4.7 (BEHR, 
11:574,182) says that the demarcation of underlying substances from their external quali- 
ties ‘is discerned in understanding alone’ (intellectu solo discernitur hoc). We find a similar 
idea expressed in Gregory of Nyssa, Opif. 24 (PG 44.212d): 'The form of each quality is not 
separated from the thing underlying it by word; rather, the word is a kind of intellection, 
and not bodily envisioned’ (20 un Exaotov norótntoç eldog Aóyt Tod dnoxeuévou wplleran. 
'O de Adyos vom Tis Zort, xol ody! awparuen Bewpia). Alexandre, L’exegese‘, 179 notes that 
‘la représentation commune de la matière informe constitue un point de départ plus tra- 
ditionnel, plus aisé, que la conception rare d' une matiére formée par le seul concours des 
qualités’ She is referring here to Gregory's development of Origen's idea; Blowers, Drama, 
180. 

109 Origen, De prin. 4.4.6 (BEHR, 11:573,164). 

110 Breck, ‘Theöria antiochienne‘ 55. 

111 Young, Biblical Exegesis, 152. 
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nections between texts. In the Homilies on Genesis, John Chrysostom holds the 
two together firmly, and draws on previous models of text-referent webs shared 
with Alexandrians to give him the lead in doing so. 


44 The Rational Lamb (Aqedah) 

Take for example the case of the typology ofthe ram suspended in the bush dur- 
ing the binding of Isaac. In this episode, Abraham proved willing to sacrifice his 
only-begotten son, an expression also found in Rom 8,32. This correspondence 
thereby encouraged an obvious typology in relation to Christ's death on the 
cross. But details such as Isaac's ‘binding’ were difficult to fit into a theologi- 
cal framework, thus creating a degree of caution in regard to how precisely the 
events could be viewed as recapitulative of or impressing upon one another.!? 

Various traditions, therefore, developed regarding how to establish corre- 
spondences between Gen 22 and the crucifixion. Chrysostom focuses on the 
‘ram’ (xpto¢) stuck in the bushes (22,13). The divine messenger instructs Abra- 
ham to use this animal as the sacrifice instead of his son, Isaac. For John 
Chrysostom, from this vantage point is a ‘type’ (tU70¢) or ‘shadow’ (oxía) of the 
‘cross’ (otavpôs) or the ‘truth’ (Aea). Here is one only-begotten' (uovoyevy|c 
éxet); ‘there, is another only-begotten' (uovoyevng evtad 8a). Here, there is ‘ram’ 
(xptdc); ‘there, the reasonable lamb’ (&uvôs odto¢ 6 Aoyıxòç) which was ‘brought 
forth’ (rposepépero) for the sake of the whole world. 

In his commentaries on Genesis and John, Origen draws together these 
peculiar elements. First, we know that he read the Gen 22 narrative as ‘a type'!!^ 
Second, in the Commentary on John, he proposes the 'rational lamb' theme that 
comes to the fore in Chrysostom. The key text for Origen is John 1,29. There, John 
the Baptist announces Jesus as the ‘lamb’ (@uvös) who has come to take away the 
sins of the world. The prologue to the gospel of John implies that this same Jesus 
is the ‘reason’ (Aöyos). Origen picks up on this connection and relates the image 


112 Harl, ‘La ligature d’ Isaac’, 67-69. As early as Melito, Frag. 9 (HALL, 74,211), Rom 8,32 and 
Isa 53,7 are used to understand the sacrifice of Christ. The Isaiah text imagines the victim 
as a ‘sheep’ (npößarov) or ‘lamb’ (&uvòç) lead to the slaughtering block. For Melito this is 
‘likened to’ (oc) the ‘ram given’ (xpióc £866») in sacrifice (Gen 22,13). 

113 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 47.3 (PG 54.432); the same language is used in In prod. Jud. 
2.4 (PG 49.388), where the plague of death striking the Egyptians in the book of Exodus is 
viewed ‘a type of the spiritual’ (Tönog tod nvevuatixoô). It signifies ‘how great is the kinship’ 
between ‘lamb and lamb, unreasoning vs. reasoning’ (Gvóc xoi duvög, AA 6 Lev dAoyog, 6 
DE Aoyıxóç). 

114 Origen, Cat. 1252 (TEG 3.219) Just as Christ raised his cross, this was a type of that’ (oc 6 
Xpiorès EBdotalev adbtod tov ctavpdv: rÜros yap v Toto Exelvon). 
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of the lamb to the sacrifices of animals ‘brought forth’ (tpoapepopevwv).5 He 
thereby uses the same word as found in Chrysostom to express the action of 
making sacrifice. Further, in Origen the sacrifice of this lamb is of 'perpetu- 
ity’ (évdekeyiouod) because this lamb is spoken ‘symbolically the reason-lamb' 
(Aóyoc duvos suuBouxàs). Because of this, his sacrifice pertains ‘to the illumina- 
tion of the soul’ (xà gwrilesdan mv Wuyi) and ‘to the mind’ (té Aoyix@ vont lp 
Chrysostom was not alone in following Origen in this exposition. Gregory of 
Nyssa,!? Theodore, HS and Theodoret”? all witness the description of Christ as 
the rational lamb, but Chrysostom appears unique in his application of this 
theme to the typology of the binding of Isaac. Diodore and Eusebius of Emesa 
go in different directions with their exegesis of Gen 22, focusing on their knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew translation of the location Sabek as 'remissionj!?? aspects 
which do not appear in Chrysostom. Apparently, Origen's reasonable lamb' tra- 
dition was used regularly by some Antiochene authors, and Chrysostom applies 
it to the famous typology of the binding of Isaac. While there are notable par- 
allels between the two authors on philological grounds, the evidence for the 
theme’s widespread currency suggests that Chrysostom did not inherit this idea 
directly from Origen's work. But the fact that he uses an established tradition 


115 Origen, In Jo. 6.51.264 (GCS 10.160,6); cf. Comm. Mt. Frag. 53 (GCS 41/1.36), where John 129 
is read in the text of John the Baptist presenting repentance and the 'remission of sins' 
(Mt 3,14). Klostermann suggests that Chrysostom is reliant in detail on Origen in his cor- 
responding commentary ad Mt 3,14. 

116 Origen, In Jo. 6.52.269-270 (GCS 101611213). 

117 Gregory of Nyssa, De deitate Filii, GNO 10/2.115-144; Harl, La ligature d' Isaac’, 68. 

118 Theodore, Frag. Jo. 111 (ST 141.377,4-6), he links the paschal feast of the Jews to the passion 
of Christ. In the feast ‘by the Jews’ there is ‘a lamb’ (ropa Iovdaiois rpoßarov); ‘instead of’ 
(avti roi, by Christ, ‘for the sins of the whole world a rational lamb is brought out’ (Aoyıxov 
duvôv Zourën ÜNEP cfjc Tob xÉSUOU Tpookywv &paptias). 

119 Theodoret, Interp. ep. ad Heb. 12,22-23 (PG 82.777): ‘There is an ancient covenant, here a 
new one; there is the slaven mediator, here the Son; There the blood of unreasoning crea- 
tures, here the blood of the rational Lamb’ (exe Ba Den mood, evraüder kamt: exet odos 
eoitns, evtadOa Yióç' xe? cia dAóywv, Evradda oot Auvod Aoyıxod). Mention of the ‘blood 
of Abel’ causes Theodoret to deploy the same ‘here and there’ rhetoric as Chrysostom and 
invoke the ‘blood of the reasonable lamb' as the ‘better’ foundation of the New Covenant. 

120 Diodore, Coisl. 204 (CCSG 15.200-2001): ‘But it is supposed by the Hebrews that this 
"Sabek" signifies remission, and this would be clearly [taken as] the mystery of the cross 
... Since Isaac is even a type of [Christ's] passion’ (xoig de ‘EBpaiois 8oxet tò cafféx «dpe- 
atv» oynpatverv: xal toto dE tod uuornpiou Tod aTaupod SyAwtixoy dv iy ... Emel xal TÜTOG Too 
nadous adtod 6 Ioadx); Eusebius of Emesa, Comm. Gen. 78 (TEG 15.130), emphasizes the 
place where the son of God would be crucified. An outline of the impact and imaginative 
developments of this tradition in Syrian authors is in Brock, ‘Genesis 22, 7-8; see Ephrem, 
Comm. Gen. 20.31—2, in which the lamb hung on the tree is also born from the earth, and 
this 'hanging' depicts the day when he died who tasted death for the sins of the world. 
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in his explanation of the typology indicates a degree of learning and discerning 
application of complex ideas that suit his purposes. It is notable, further, that 
this particular image was grounded on the intertextuality of John 1 and Gen 22. 


4.2 Japheth and the Church 

We have already seen how Chrysostom witnessed aspects of Origen’s commen- 
tary on Noah and his sons, but it was unclear at which points Chrysostom’s 
knowledge of this commentary begins and ends. Like Origen, Chrysostom dealt 
with the questions of a seemingly redundant addition concerning Canaan's 
parentage and the moral propriety of Cham's curse. A third shared aspect 
emerges in regard to Noah's other sons, Japheth and Sem. The biblical text says 
that Japheth's tents will ‘enlarge’, and for him Canaan will be a slave (Gen 9,27). 
As at other points in the narrative, this word ‘enlarge’ also ‘has a hidden trea- 
sure, Chrysostom says.!?! It ‘hints at’ (alv(rvec0at) the relationship between ‘two 
peoples’ (x&v 800 Aadv): from Sem, the Jews; from Japheth, the ‘calling of the 
Gentiles’ (rëm é6vav xAñouw). While no comments survive regarding this typol- 
ogy from Origen's scholia or commentary on Genesis, the same construction 
occurs in the Homilies on Joshua. Japheth typifies the 'form of a people' ( for- 
mam populi), more specifically 'salvation [arising] from the Gentiles' (salvatur 
ex gentibus). Sem, on the other hand, typifies the old ‘way’ ( formam), ‘which 
was saved by circumcision’ (qui ex circumcision salvantur).22 While the basic 
idea that Sem and Japheth prefigured aspects of Christian and Jewish identity 
is found in earlier authors such as Irenaeus and Justin Martyr,!23 Chrysostom’s 
specific application to the Jews and the calling of the gentiles is a typology also 
employed by Origen, and they explained it with similar terminology. 


121 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 29.7 (PG 53.271). 

122 Origen, Hom. Jesu nave 3.4 (GCS 30.306,2-5). 

123 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 3.5.3 (SC 34.127,21-22), but he merely states that Christ will unite the 
circumcised and uncircumcised, established by Japheth and Sem; Origen also has this 
idea. We get closer to Chrysostom's formulation in Justin, Dial. 139.4 (PAR 47/1.556): ‘There 
are two [peoples], therefore, “being blessed" from the peoples’ (úo obv Aa&v eöAoyndev- 
twv), but he understands it as the servitude of Canaan and the inheritance of freedom in 
Christ. Neither of these authors, therefore, provide Chrysostom’s specifications, which is 
supported by the surveys of Harl, La Genèse, 143-145; C.T.R. Hayward, Jerome’s Hebrew 
Questions on Genesis, OECS (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), 138; Anonym. Cat. 788, 859 
(TEG 2177; 214). For the rabbinic tradition that Sem is the ancestor of the elect people and 
Japheth is the father of the Greeks, see M. Simon, Verus Israël. Étude sur les relations entre 
chrétiens et juifs dans l'Empire romain (135-425), BEFAR 166 (Paris: E. de Boccard, 1948), 38. 
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Common resources between Alexandrian authors and Chrysostom may be 
explored from the angle of Testimony Collections, also known as testimo- 
nia. These works were essential tools by which patristic exegetes searched for 
intertextuality, which as Young identified, reinforced pneumonic and mimetic 
awareness of how the bible could clarify itself and be assimilated to the hori- 
zon of the reader.!*4 As a provisional definition, Testimony Collections can be 
regarded as collections of Old Testament (and for Christians, New) texts used 
to present a supporting or elaborative series of proofs for a thesis.!25 There is 
firm evidence that these were in use during the patristic period,26 and sev- 
eral scholars have suggested that their use may be discerned in the work of 
John Chrysostom. There are few detailed case studies to support this asser- 


124 Young, Biblical Exegesis, 85; 95-99; 133. 

125 I paraphrase here the definition in S. Morlet, ‘Eusebius and the Testimonia: Tradition and 
Originality, in A.-C. Jacobsen-J. Ulrich (eds.), Three Greek Apologists: Origen, Eusebius, 
and Athanasius (Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 2007), 96: the testimonia 'are biblical proof-texts, 
drawn essentially from the Old Testament which attested, for the early Christians, that 
the prophets and Scripture as a whole had predicted Christ, the rejection of Israel, the 
call of the nations, and the replacement of the Law by the Gospel: The most impor- 
tant study on the subject remains that of Albl, "Scripture Cannot be Broken, where on 
p. 65 he has distinguished Extract Collections from Testimony Collections, and on the 
following pages offered seven criteria for determining their use in a given author (inves- 
tigated below). While Extract Collections are 'general collections of excerpted materials' 
(Albl, Pseudo-Gregory, X111), the latter more specifically concern an argumentative the- 
sis. While Morlet is correct to focus his definition on the proving of messianic fulfillment, 
most often in the figure of Jesus, or a polemical stance towards religious groups, most 
often Christians towards Jews, Albl has drawn attention to their wide subject matter, such 
as the soul and moral concerns, which is further substantiated in the present section 
of this chapter. Among earlier 20th-century research, that of Harris, Testimonies, is typ- 
ically signaled as fundamental, the construction and reception of which is discussed in 
the helpful study of A. Falcetta, "The Testimony Research of James Rendel Harris, NovT 
45.3 (2003), 280—299. For second- and third-century Christian use of testimonia resources, 
see O. Skarsaune, 'The Development of Scriptural Interpretation in the Second and Third 
Centuries—except Clement and Origen’, in M. Sæbø (ed.), Hebrew Bible / Old Testament, 
373-442 and J. Daniélou, Études d'exégése judéo-chrétienne (Les Testimonia), ThHist (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1966). 

126 Albl, Scripture Cannot Be Broken’, 97-157 and the useful survey in Morlet, ‘Eusebius and 
the Testimonia, 95-99 on extant works known to have been composed in the genre. In this 
article, Morlet concludes that, from the vantage point of the Demonstration on the Gospel, 
often considered as a model of patristic use of testimonia, Eusebius's text bears little rela- 
tion to known testimonia of the time. He was, therefore, innovative. This conclusion is 
important for our considerations, as it witnesses to the complex shifting of traditions and 
tools in the fourth-century when Chrysostom worked. Along with this, though, we note 
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tion, leaving as a desideratum a systematic exploration.!?’ It has been suggested 
that he used them in some of his polemics against the Jews and was aware of 
one in his exegesis of Romans, in the latter case possibly referencing the tool 
directly.!28 

In Table g below I offer six cases that demonstrate that Chrysostom used 
a Testimony Collection in his Homilies on Genesis, and that in some cases his 
resources were shared by Alexandrian authors. The six cases may be grouped 
accordingto thematic headings, laid out in column ı. In Column 2, Iprovide the 
biblical texts cited by Chrysostom and an Alexandrian author, mostly Origen. 
In Columns 3 and 4, Igive noteworthy ‘variant’ readings of these biblical texts 
as found in these authors. In most cases, the readings concern variants from the 
established text of the Göttingen editions or differences between Chrysostom 
and the relevant Alexandrian author. The significance of the words given in 
Columns 3 and 4 pertain to the discussion of testimonia criteria which follows 
the table, for instance, a sign of a testimonium is that the authors’ biblical text 
citations vary from established texts. In the final column, ‘Explanations, I pro- 
vide terminology which Chrysostom and Alexandrian authors use to explain 
their understanding of the significance of the testimonium. I underline parallel 
words to advance the likelihood of common sources shared between the two 
authors. 

There are three noteworthy aspects from Table 9: confirmations of Tes- 
timony Collections, Chrysostom's explanations in relation with Alexandrian 
authors, and his explanations in relation with Antiochene authors. 


that precisely this work, the Demonstration on the Gospel, was used by John Chrysostom's 
Quod Christus and Homily 67 on Genesis (see Chapter 7). 

127 Two exceptions: M. Scopello, ‘Les «Testimonia» dans le traité de «L exégése del’ âme» (Nag 
Hammadi, 11,6), Revue de l'histoire des religions 191.2 (1977), 165 grouping Chrysostom with 
Philo, Origen, and Didymus in his use of Ps 4511-12 and Gen 12,1 as an explanation of the 
return of the soul to the ‘House of the Father’; p. 169 grouping Chrysostom with Tertul- 
lian and Theodoret in his use of Ezk 33,11 and Isa 118 as an explanation of repentance and 
divine philanthropy. Even Albl, ‘Scripture Cannot Be Broken’, 25-26 includes Chrysostom in 
his panorama of patristic authors without any firm evidence. His citation of Simon, Verus 
Israel, 174-177 provides no data regarding this question, but only further general assertions 
about the impact of anti-Jewish testimonia on Christian authors who wrote in the Contra 
Judaeos genre. 

128 For exegesis of Romans, see Harris, Testimonies, 11139. The relevant text is John Chrysos- 
tom, In ep. ad Rom. hom. 18 (EP 1.3uc): ‘it says this being taken well from a witness’ 
(edxaipus Tig paprupias Eriaßönevös omg, But this ‘witness’ (uaptupia) may not be a 
testimonium collection per se; Chrysostom may be referring to Paul’s own argumentative 
plan of citing the prophets as proof. 
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TABLE 9 Testimonia shared between Homilies on Genesis and Alexandrian works 
Topic Biblical Chrysostom's read- Alexandrian read Explanations 
texts ings ings 
L 1Tm 2,4 Wishing / men He wishes / men Chrysostom: 
Repentanceand  Ezk18,23  8éAwv / &vðpwnovç vult / homines Truth / virtue / leading by 
Salvation!29 Jer 7,18 the hand 
Jer 15,19 I wish / of the sinner He wishes / of the Ahera / peth | xeıpayw- 
Déi / tod duaptwAod sinner yôv 
vult / peccatoris 
By the army of Origen: 
heaven Queen of the heaven Restoration 
TH oTpaTıĝ ro oùpa- reginae coeli AMOKATATTATIS 
vod 
2. Mt 5,5 Of all meekness Of all meekness Chrysostom: 
Humilityl?0 Ps 131,1 TIONS THS MPASTYH TOS TATING tfj; npaotntos Fairness / having tran- 
Nm 12,3 quility of soul / stillness / 
Mt 11,29 Meekness of all Meek among all anger 
human beings human beings ¿neixer | dt&poyov Exeiv 
TPAÎTATOS mëtt IIpáoc mapa névras Thv bugmv / novxta / öpyiis 
avOpwrwy dvéporouc 
Origen: stillness / lack of 
anger / tranquility of soul 
Novxıörns / dopymalas / 
puxñs drépaxos 
3. Jer 5,8 Horses Horses Chrysostom: 
Human Pas- Ps 139,4 trot Drot Habit / horse / snake / deaf 
sions!31 Ps 58,4 adder 
Lk 13,32 Of snakes A snake Zoe / Aayveiav / SoAgpov / 
donidwv aortic AMOPEATTOVTAS 
of a senseless snake A fox Origen: Habit / horse / fox 
donidos xwpñs Marne / snake 
Nom / &xohaoia | navoupyia / 
Gavarmpópaty 
4. Jer 38,30 Children Sons / each one Chrysostom: 
Generational Ezk18,20  téxva vioi / Éxaotos Everywhere / each one 
Sin!32 Dt 24,16 Tavraxod | ExxTTOS 
Origen: Better BéAtiov 
129 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 3.4 (PG 53.37); 44.2 (ibid., 408); Origen, Hom. Jer. 14.18 (sc 
238.108); Hom. Ex. 8.6 (GCS 29.232-233). 
130 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 35.1 (PG 53.313); Origen, Comm. Mt. Fr. 81 (GCS 41/1.48). 
131 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 23.4 (PG 53.202); Origen, Comm. Mt. fr. 137.2 (GCS 41/1.68— 
69); cf. Hom. Ez. 3.8 (GCS 33.356); Cant. 3 (ibid., 211). 
132 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 29.6 (PG 53.269); Origen, C. Cels. 8.40 (SVC 54.554,12). 
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TABLE 9 Testimonia shared between Homilies on Genesis and Alexandrian works (cont.) 
Topic Biblical Chrysostom's read- Alexandrian read- Explanations 
texts ings ings 
5: Prv 18,17 Condemns himself ^ First condemns him- Chrysostom: 
Confession!33 Isa43,26  éautod xaryıyopos self Confession / he brings out 
Ps 355 ipsi nostri accusato- ópoñoyia / &&eyopsost 
First / you shallbe res 
justified prior / Origen: 
TPÕTOG | Beau Of the bringing-out / to 
You shall be justified be carried in front of the 
iustificeris whole / the devil truly pre- 
venting 
I will describe éEayopevoeus / 
éExyopedow publicari cuncta proferri / 
praeventus enim diabolus 
6. Gen 13-5 Chrysostom: The percepti- 
Lightl34 John1,9 ble light / the intelligible 
Rom 13,13 light / error / truth 
To MAS aladyröv / TO PAS 
voytov / tAdvy | &AnBerav 
Didymus: Concerning the 
perceptible light / igno- 
rance of darkness 
nepi aic@ytod portés / 
&yvota oxôTos 
ER Confirmations of Testimony Collections 


Albl outlined seven criteria based on the pioneering work of Harris for identi- 


fying the presence of a Testimony Collection in a given test." Aspects of these 


are present in texts of Chrysostom and Origen above, and taking note of them 


clarifies the relationship of Chrysostom to Alexandrian sources in regard to tes- 


timony collections. 


133 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 20.2 (PG 53168). Origen, Hom. Lev. 3.4 (GCS 29.308,5-23); 
Origen apud Procopius, Ecl. Lev. (Monac. graec. 358, GCS 29.308). 


134 
135 


John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 3.2—3 (PG 53.34-35); Didymus, In Gen. 6-8 (SC 233.44—48). 
Albl, And Scripture Cannot be Broken', 66; Pseudo-Gregory, X1v-xv: (1) quotations that 


deviate considerably from known scriptural texts; (2) composite quotations; (3) false attri- 
butions; (4) use of the same series of texts in independent authors; (5) editorial or inter- 
pretative comments indicative of a collection; (6) evident lack of awareness of the biblical 
context of a quotation; (7) use of the same exegetical comments in independent authors; 
cf. Harris, Testimonies, 1:8. 
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136 
137 
138 
139 


140 
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Variant Biblical Quotations. Several cases of this occur in Table 9 above. In 
his citation of Ezk 18,23, Chrysostom's text changes the established ‘I shall 
wish’ into ‘He wishes’, and ‘the lawless one’ (6 &vouos) into ‘a sinner’ (this 
may be due to composite citation, see below).!36 Both of these changes 
are witnessed also in Origen's text (vult; peccatoris). These changes have 
the effect of focusing on the subject matter of the testimonium, namely 
repentance from sin. Similarly, the established ‘meek’ (pac) in Nm 12,3 
is changed into the ‘meekness’ (npo&otatoç) which fits the biblical citations 
around it. Whereas the established text reads 'Exceedingly meek among 
all human beeings' (poc cpddpa mapa mévras toùç dvdpwnoug),13” that 
of Chrysostom reads ‘Meekness of all humans’ (rpdotatos ndvrwv dvOpo- 
Twv). Another minor change occurs in the citation of Jer 38,29-30, where 
Chrysostom’s text reads ‘children’ (téxva), whereas Origen's agrees with 
the established ‘sons’ (viot).138 

Composite citations.!?? We see composite citations in the case of Jer 38,30, 
which closely resembles Dt 24,16 and Ezk 18,20. These texts mention in 
some form that the sinner is the one who bears his own death penalty, 
not sons for their fathers or vice versa. Chrysostom places the phrase ‘This 
same one shall be killed’ (aoc xai anodaveitau) within his Ezekiel citation. 
But this formula occurs in Jeremiah, making it a composite citation. 
False Attributions. Chrysostom understands Lamech's confession of sin 
as a ‘fulfilling [nAnp&v] what the prophet says’ but he goes on to quote 
Prov 18,17, which is frequently referred to as ‘Proverbs’ or the supposed 
author Solomon, or the more generic epithet of *wise man. 

Same Text-Series. Column 1 confirms the use of the same series of texts 
in independent authors. This point may be expanded by noting that sev- 
eral of the Collections catalogued in Table 9 occur in other early Christian 
authors, and multiple times in Chrysostom's own work. Some, such as 
the collections on Generational Sin and Confession, are extensively wit- 
nessed.14#0 


VTG 16/1167; both readings are variants. 

VTG 3/1170; this is also a variant in Theodoret. 

VTG 15.362; not recorded as a variant. 

For background in Judaism and early Christianity, see the essays in S.A. Adams SM Ehorn 
(eds.), Composite Citations in Antiquity. Volume One: Jewish, Graeco-Roman, and Early 
Christian Uses (London: Bloomsbury, 2015). In their introduction, Adams-Ehorn, Com- 
posite Citations, 3-4 define this phenomenon as the fusing together of two or more texts, 
with a citation marker by the author. This is, therefore, distinct from citations which are 
strung together with conjunctions such as xai. 

Generational Sin: Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 2.15.2 (CCSL 1.492,18-20); Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 
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(5) Interpretative Comments. There are some indications from Chrysostom 
that he relies on a source for collecting his references. One case emerges 
when he suggests that ‘everywhere is found [noMayod Éotiv edpety] in the 
prophets what is said here’. This ‘everywhere found’ gestures towards a 
global perspective afforded by a Collection.!^! He then cites his texts with 
a series of conjoining ‘and ... and again’ (xai ... xoi r&v), indicating that 
he is working with a list. Further, in the case of the Testimony Collec- 
tion on Confession, for Chrysostom there is an insight from 'the depth' 
(tò Bá8oc) in the Genesis text.!^? ‘Let us seek it out’ (81£peuvvjoope0a), for 
here ‘a treasure is concealed in these brief phrases’, but what follows is his 
citation and elaboration of Prov 18,17 and Isa 43,26. Similarly, in his use of 
the Collection on the Passions, Origen suggests that a ‘lettered soul will 
find out’ (qUAóxoXoc ebprjcet) Scriptural proofs to furnish how the beat- 
itude at hand (Mt 5,5) envisions the movements of the passions of the 
soul. 

(6) Lack of Context. Chrysostom clearly does not know the context of many 
of his quotations. Consider Isa 43,26 and Jer 5,8 for demonstrating Con- 
fession and Human Passion, respectively. In context, these metaphori- 
cal images clearly pertain to Israel's situation, and thereby appear rather 
forced in application to the subject matter of Chrysostom's expositions. 

Based on these first six criteria, Chrysostom and Origen are relying on sim- 

ilar but not uniform Testimony Collections. The strongest similarity is their 

common scriptural citations. There are notable disagreements, such as one 
author providing texts not witnessed in the other, or citation forms that differ. 

These subtleties indicate different developments of traditions rooted in similar 

sources. The fifth criterion, the use of the same exegetical comments in inde- 

pendent authors, supports this picture. 


5.2 Alexandrian and Antiochene Explanations 

The seventh criterion of a testimonium adopted by Albl is the presence of com- 
mon exegetical comments found in independent authors. This does not suggest 
that they used the exact same source or that there is a formal relation between 


223.5 (COURTONNE 11115); Acacius, Frag. Ex. 20,3-4 (ST 201.119,1-8); Ambrosiaster, QVNT 
14.3 (CSEL 50.40). Confession: Eusebius of Caesarea, Comm. Isa. 2.25 (ZIEGLER, 282); Didy- 
mus, Comm. Ps. 270,34 (PTA 6.200); Hilary, Tract. Ps. 125.10 (CSEL 22.611); John Chrysostom, 
Adv. Iud. 8 (PG 48.931); Ambrosiaster, QVNT 30 (CSEL 50.57-58); Ambrose, Ap. Dauid 9.47— 
10.55 (CSEL 32/2.330—336); Cain 2.7.24 (CSEL 32/1.399); Paen. 2.7.53 (CSEL 73185); Exp. Ps. 
37.1113 (CSEL 64.144-145); Ex. Ps. CXVIII, 244 (CSEL 62.27—28). 

141 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 29.6 (PG 53.296). 

142 John Chrysostom, In Gen. hom. 20.2 (PG 53468). 
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the two authors. At times, though, there is specificity in Chrysostom's formula- 
tions in regard to those found in Origen. 

Thus, on the collection regarding humility, Chrysostom and Origen use the 
same Stoic moral terminology. The soul who possesses the virtue of humility 
is ‘undisturbed’ (ätäpayos), upheld by ‘calmness’ (Yovxia), and avoids ‘anger’ 
(dey). In this they share also with Basil a similar discussion around the same 
citations.^? But this diverges with what is witnessed in Antiochenes. Like 
Chrysostom and Origen, Theodore studied the word ‘meek’ (npaös) with a tool. 
Based on his Commentary on the Psalms, his definition of ‘meek’ is one whose 
posture relates to ‘the things unmoving' (tà dxivytov) and ‘leisure’ (&py6v). 
Theodore shared this with other ancient sources, both Aristotelian commen- 
tators and Christians.!** 

More vividly illustrating a distinction among Antiochene and Alexandrian 
approaches to testimony collections is the case of the collection on ‘light’. 
There, in the face of Gen 1,3-5, the creation of light, Chrysostom cites John 
19 where Jesus says that he is the true light of the world. Chrysostom uses 
this opportunity for a rare moment of moral allegory familiar to Alexandrian 
authors, where ‘the perceptible light’ (to qc ais8ntèv) pertains to the dark- 
ness of ‘error’ (nAavn), and ‘the intelligible light’ (to @&¢ vontôv) pertains to the 
truth of Christ’s teaching. Rom 13,13 is cited to support the imagery of Chris- 
tian life in the light of the ‘day’ These same moves are found in Didymus, the 
Alexandrian master contemporary to Chrysostom. For him, Gen 1,3-5, John 1,9, 
and Rom 13,1213 suggest that there is a distinction ‘concerning the perceptible 
light’ (epi aic8t08 @wtds), which is really the ‘ignorant darkness’ (&yvoia oxó- 
toç), in contradistinction to the light which is the teaching of Christ. We note 
another occurrence of the use of the term ‘about / concerning’ to denote the 
non-literal referent or skopos of a biblical text. Further comparison with other 
patristic exegetical traditions on this nexus shows that Chrysostom was work- 
ing with Alexandrian traditions specifically. 

In his comment on Gen 1,3 preserved in the Collectio Coisliniana, Diodore 
rejects explicitly the opinion maintained by Chrysostom. Some heretics, says 
Chrysostom's mentor, hold that the ‘light’ and the ‘darkness’ of Gen 1,3-5 corre- 
spond to an ‘intelligible’ (voytov) sort, meaning the Son of God and the devil.!45 


143 Basil of Caesarea, Hom. Ps. 33.2 (PG 29.356) has the same biblical citations around Mt 5,5, 
and to explain the opposite state to meekness, says it is 'never to have disorder inhabiting 
these same souls’ (undepiav exe Tapayyıv evoinodcav adrév tals puxaric). 

144  Schäublin, Untersuchungen, 104. 

145  Diodore, Coisl. 28,615 (CCSG 15.28-29); cf. Procopius, Ecl. Gen. ad 1,2 (GCS NF 22.16-17,79- 
84). À similar but less developed metaphor is found in Basil of Caesarea, Hex. 2.8 (GCS NF 
2.33-34). 
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The compiler of the Collectio understands this as the ‘opinion of Origen’ (Qpt- 
yévouc 86&av), but we have already seen it developed in Didymus. Chrysostom 
does not explain the 'darkness' as the devil, as Diodore's source appears to have 
done. Thus, against the countenance of his predecessor in Antioch, Chrysostom 
was willing to deploy with reserve what he found to be a warranted allegor- 
ical reading based on a Testimony Collection tradition shared with Alexan- 
drian authors. There are philological reasons for supposing dependence on this 
source, as he produces the explanatory terminology found in Didymus and wit- 
nessed also in Diodore. 

Finally, Chrysostom encourages his hearers to ‘confession’ (ouohoyia) by the 
word ‘he brings it out’ (€&yopevet). While Chrysostom does not cite Ps 31,5, 
this term appears there. For his part, Origen does cite Ps 31,5 in conjunction 
with Prov 18,17 and Isa 43,26, the two texts found in Chrysostom. For Origen, 
this term becomes a key explanatory principle of the act of confessing one’s 
sins. A similar pattern occurs again when Chrysostom cites Dt 24,16-Jer 38,30 
in short form. In the full context of these quotations, the biblical texts specify 
that ‘each’ (€xacto¢) one is responsible for their own sin. The mention of ‘each’ 
does not occur in Chrysostom’s biblical quotations, but they are in Origen’s. 
However, Chrysostom mentions several times in his exposition that each (£xa- 
coc) one is responsible for his own sin. Between Origen and Chrysostom there 
is also a similarity in technical terminology used to discuss a Collection. On 
the passions, both Chrysostom and Origen say that it is a ‘habit’ (f6n / dos) of 
scripture to liken passions to animals. We note further that Didymus, too, calls 
the metaphorical attribution of passions to animals a ‘habit’ (709) of biblical 
anthropology.^$ 


6 Conclusion 


This chapter has extended a line of inquiry already forged by studies such as 
Guillet and Ondrey. That Alexandrian and Antiochene authors shared a gen- 
eral framework of text-referent exegetical tradition has been identified, but the 
precise contours of this network of interpretive webs is difficult to reconstruct. 
Here we have contributed to this task from the perspective of John Chrysos- 
tom's Homilies on Genesis. The data surveyed calls for the positing of a resource 
by which parts of Origen's Scholia on Genesis was available to Antiochenes. 
Several cases of precise linguistic correspondence between Chrysostom's and 


146 Didymus, In Gen. 70,815 (SC 233.174); cf. Ambrose, Exp. Ps. CXVIII, 10.11 (CSEL 62.210). 
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Origen's work just mentioned, set over against that of Eusebius of Emesa's, 
call for such a hypothesis. The strongest example for this is the treatment of 
the pericope of Noah's sons, where Chrysostom and Origen use the same for- 
mulas to articulate the same exegetical questions, such as why the ‘addition’ 
of Canaan's name to the already enumerated three sons, a question entirely 
absent from Eusebius of Emesa's (and what is known of Diodore's) commen- 
tary. Another aspect about this particular collection is noteworthy, namely that 
both Origen and Chrysostom introduce their discussions through the language 
of questions-and-answers, especially the zetema. 

However, this strong case is more an exception to the rule. Most of the cases 
in this chapter did not exhibit such precise linguistic parallels, but they are 
characterized by precision of intertextual strategies. How the bible interpreted 
itself— which biblical texts could be used to illuminate one another based on 
linguistic combination and parallel—is the most important shared intellec- 
tual resource between Chrysostom and the Alexandrians. Amirav's study had 
already demonstrated this at the micro level of three homilies, showing that 
different accents were made in the interpretative process on the basis of com- 
mon citation couplets. Using a much wider field (and, consequently, a shallow 
rhetorical analysis), this chapter has carried forward that insight and shown 
more about the nature of their shared resources, providing us with crucial infor- 
mation about how Chrysostom evaluated non-literal readings. 

One feature is that particular texts could elicit specific non-literal image par- 
allels, captured in as little as a single word. This is slightly different than the 
traditions of glossing that ancient exegetes shared. Both Chrysostom and Didy- 
mus knew that the ‘altar’ erected by Abram (Gen 12,7) could be understood 
as an image of 'thanksgiving, a word that does not occur in the Genesis text 
but was common to Pauline literature. Chrysostom, independently of Didymus 
who viewed this 'thanksgiving' from the perspective of virtue-ethics, explained 
'thanksgiving' with reference to 1Tim 2,8, wherein is mentioned the practice of 
hands-raised prayer. Because Didymus did not cite 1Tim 2,8, but rather other 
New Testament texts, it seems that Chrysostom thereby produced his own 
sense of 'thanksgiving' within an exegetical context which conveyed the aware- 
ness of multiple possibilities within this text-web. Chrysostom's non-literal 
reading, then, was brought up through his knowledge of exegetical tradition. 
In this case, as in Rezeptionsgeschichte, Chrysostom's intertextuality revises a 
previous text-referent model by transposing it into his own liturgical context 
and underplaying the element emphasized by Didymus regarding the consti- 
tution of Christian prayer by the Spirit (cf. Chapter 5.5.2). The historia of the 
image and context of an ancient altar is invested with a eucharistic meaning, a 
meaning which Eusebius of Emesa denied explicitly. 
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Related to this, Chrysostom shared with Alexandrians many cases of estab- 
lished intertextuality, where couplets and explanatory formulas traveled 
together and were favored resources for discussing larger ethical and theo- 
logical issues. These contribute strongly to the hypothesis of further shared 
resources such as that mentioned above, for their precision and cumulative 
weight indicates a scholastic exchange. Again, Didymus is a valuable witness 
here, but the parallels were not found to be strong enough to suggest that he is 
Chrysostom’s source. For instance, both Chrysostom and Didymus know to cite 
arare variant of Job 3,23 when explaining Noah's onomastic interpretation. This 
variant provides irresistible material for an allegorical interpretation. ‘Death is 
rest for a man, that ‘rest’ being the same word used in the rare onomastic tradi- 
tion for Noah's name. Such a connection invokes Noah into the grand-narrative 
of creation, fall, and curse. Thus, Chrysostom’s resources enabled him to dis- 
cover intertextual connections. As in the case above, strictly speaking, ‘rest 
does not belong to the Genesis text but rather the scholastic resource, and it 
is with the word provided in this resource that the parallel biblical text of Job 
3,23 is adduced. Chrysostom breaks the rule, as it were, of Antiochene exegesis, 
providing connections to the text at hand that do not emerge on immediate 
contextual or factual (‘historical’) grounds; yet it is precisely through linguistic 
study that the connection is forged. The scholastic resource is both his warrant 
and guide to articulating non-literal interpretations. 

The point may be made even more strongly from the perspective of the light 
and darkness allegory emerging from the testimonium collection of Gen 1,3- 
John 1,9-Rom 13,13. These three texts mention the word Tight, enabling a truly 
holistic biblical correspondence to be made. For Didymus, Gen 13 is spoken 
'concerning the perceptible light' but may be interpreted 'according to an alle- 
gory’ (xat’ &Mmyopiav)#7 about the ‘intellectual light. That is to imagine the 
distinction of Christian identity as children living ‘in the day’ of the light of 
the world, that is, opposed to the Jewish’ ‘darkness of ignorance’ The same 
allegory occurs in Chrysostom, using 'truth' and 'error' as his controlling expla- 
nation, applied more to his teaching about creation out of nothing versus sub- 
sistent matter. Diodore had denounced a version of this reading as allegorical. 
Chrysostom's warrant was based in his knowledge of the traditional intertex- 
tuality. This positive case stands in stark contrast to the negative mentions of 
allegory. 

When he did reject allegory in the Homilies on Genesis, Chrysostom did so 
through the stringent filter of polemical traditions. In these few cases, such as 


147 Didymus, In Gen. 8a,9 (SC 233.48). 
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the rivers or the location of paradise, he did not engage the actual interpreta- 
tive strategy present in Philo and Origen whose terminology and topics were 
most likely involved. Specific Genesis texts became signals for problematizing 
theological viewpoints, especially regarding the eschatological condition and 
the spiritual body tied to the resurrection. But concern about these issues does 
not preclude engagement with other anthropological traditions and formula- 
tions shared by Alexandrians. Thus, Chrysostom witnesses a remarkably pre- 
cise application of a couplet and text-referent tradition to address the anthro- 
pomorphic divine ‘hands’, Gen 2,7-Ps 18,73, a tradition later ascribed to Ori- 
gen in the Palestinian psalter-catena but whose explanatory formulations align 
most closely with Athanasius. This tradition clarifies the dignity and nature of 
the human being in relation to God. Not witnessed in his Antiochene prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, these were fruitful for explaining the coherence 
of the bible's anthropological teaching. 


Conclusion 


John Chrysostom's interrelation of exegetical tradition and rhetorical aim may 
be described by what Jauss aptly called the 'symbiotic unity' between 'imita- 
tion and creativity, preservation and discovery, tradition and innovation’! In 
the form that we have them, the Homilies were composed with precise refer- 
ence to other models, at least sections of Eusebius of Emesa's and Diodore's 
Commentary on Genesis, Basil of Caesarea's Letter 260, Eusebius of Caesarea's 
Demonstration on the Gospel 83, his Question 7 to Stephen, and Origen's Scho- 
lia on Genesis. Systematic parallels throughout indicate that the list was likely 
more extensive, but lack of surviving material does not at this point permit fur- 
ther precision. The fact that so many of Chrysostom's exegetical choices can 
be paralleled to other Late Antique exegetes attests to a widespread, shared, 
network of exegetical traditions, ‘webs’ of text-referents on which Chrysostom 
built as he interpreted the text anew. 

Joining paradigms of research that view Chrysostom's homiletic discourses 
as an integral art, this work has shown how previous models of exegesis func- 
tioned as both creative cache and methodological ideal for his pedagogical 
purposes. Disputation, which included the dialogical revision of traditional 
models, is always related to ethics, the implementation of behaviour envi- 
sioned by the preacher to connect biblical history with his own context. In 
this way, Chrysostom's handling of the bible may be understood as ‘zetetic’, 
in contrast to other knowledge-models of Late Antiquity such as Epiphanius's 
'antiquarian' approach.? Whereas Epiphanius deployed biblical learning to cre- 
ate overwhelming, cumulative caricatures of his opponents' views, Chrysos- 
tom constructed contained engagements with previous exegetical models for 
the purposes of making memorable and coherent his ethical teaching. While 
this was not an open invitation to scholastic curiosity or democratic dialogue 
between different religious viewpoints, the asking and answering of questions 
regarding the biblical text, and the subtle adaptation of how previous models 
posed such questions, is essential to his idealized pastoral purposes. 

As mirrored by the structure of the present work, focusing on how Chrysos- 
tom accomplishes this connection takes us to the heart of his standing in webs 
of patristic exegetical tradition and illuminates just how interconnected these 
webs were across authors of disparate ecclesial contexts and literary genres. 


1 H. Jauss, ‘Tradition, Innovation, and Aesthetic Experience, The Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism 46.3 (1988), 375. 
2 Jacobs, ‘Epiphanius. 
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Chrysostom's theoretical expression in the Homily 5 on Isaiah 6 that non- 
literal reading is warranted only where the text permits is shown to be an 
overused and perhaps unhelpful gateway into Chrysostom's hermeneutics. As 
expressed systematically in practice, Chrysostom’s non-literal readings are war- 
ranted through name-depth study. In line with a 'zetetic' model, themes, 
images, and doctrines of spiritual and canonical relevance are ‘hinted at’. They 
are found ‘hidden’ under or ‘murkily’ veiled by the specific words, places, and 
names in the biblical text. Chrysostom has thereby too often been simplis- 
tically ranged next to Diodore's distinction between theoria and historia and 
Theodore's polemic against allegory as the importation of foreign meaning. As 
such, theoria does not occur for exegetical value in the Homilies on Genesis, 
and in the rare cases where Chrysostom brought up polemics against allegory, 
they concerned the controversial theological implications of the paradise nar- 
rative that circulated widely. While he shared some of their didactic emphases, 
techniques, and awareness of exegetical questions-and-answers, and so should 
be positioned in relation to Antiochenes, in practice Chrysostom's non-literal 
readings preferred Syro-Palestinian and Alexandrian terminology and tradi- 
tion. 

Holding these elements together permits a global perspective on Chrysos- 
tom's didactic priorities, from which we distinguish three. 


1 Asking Exegetical Questions to Defamiliarize 


‘Do not be estranged’, Chrysostom would say at numerous points concerning a 
biblical word, image, or verse. This use of the Greek root xenos is illustrative, 
for often Chrysostom would ask questions about the biblical texts in order to 
create gaps of understanding for his audience, what Chin has observed as the 
creation of an 'unstable' biblical text.? Viewed from within the wider panorama 
of Late Antique Christian exegetes, especially Antiochenes Eusebius of Emesa, 
Diodore, and Theodore who were aware of the translated character of the 
Septuagint and sought to clarify it, Chrysostom's basis of operation from the 
fundamental supposition of the bible's linguistic instability is unsurprising. 
Chrysostom expressed this instability with a range of metaphors pertaining 
to obscurity and clarity and hidden treasure, but also with subtler cues such 
as ‘instead of’ or questions like ‘what is this?’ The Homilies on Genesis form 
a strong reference point for a curriculum of questions-and-answers presup- 


3 Chin, Grammar and Christianity. 
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posed in many of his other Old Testament exegetical works, such as On the 
Obscurity of the Old Testament, Sermon 9 on Genesis, Homilies on the Changing 
of Names, Homilies 7 and 9 on the Statues. In this dossier, zetema, aporia, and 
related terminology reflect a scholastic engagement with the book of Genesis 
for catechetical and pastoral purposes. Into the gaps created by these destabi- 
lizing ‘questions’ he could invest his own ideality of meaning, related back to 
the single-skopos or hypothesis of the particular discourse. Even the seemingly 
simple task of glossing and paraphrasing, which was widespread throughout 
his homilies and often guided by learned resources, is aimed to revert his audi- 
ence's attention to their envisioned spiritual significance. 

Covenant practices, intermarriage, a shoestrap, basic human action-met- 
aphors (‘Their eyes were opened’), the rainbow, a refugee packing up his tent 
like a soldier, a brother feeling anger for his violated kinsman—all such cases 
could be affirmed as unfamiliar and so containing a particular teaching which 
Chrysostom wished to give. Many of these were less obviously problematic— 
who needed to think twice about the anger felt over a violated kinsman? Assess- 
ing the background to Chrysostom’s word glosses illuminates that his knowl- 
edge of scholastic traditions imposes the possibility of conveying knowledge 
or bringing out content which can be related to the thematic coherence of 
the discourse. Thus, in his Homily 29 on Genesis, asking how Noah's sons Sem 
and Japheth knew not to publish abroad their father's nakedness, Chrysos- 
tom's answer is that it was by the natural law, a question related to traditional 
exegetical discussion about how Noah knew to make wine. But in asking the 
question about what would seem a rather obvious response from the perspec- 
tive of moral judgement, Chrysostom defamiliarizes the scene by investing it 
with an anticipatory character, prefiguring the law given to Moses and so estab- 
lishing a providential red-thread of Jew and Gentile throughout human history. 
The typology is riveted further by the looming possibility, which he poses, of 
contradiction and redundancy in the narrative: does the curse on Cham at 
one point contradict his blessing at an earlier one? Why is Canaan brought 
up in the first place? The questions enable him to show this providential red- 
thread as the skopos of the Noah cycle, studied here and in Amirav's work. 
The layering of Chrysostom's reading strategies thereby becomes complex, as 
a non-literal, typological interpretation of Noah's sons is correlated directly 
to literary-critical concerns about narrative coherence, word glossing, and the 
skopos which the paraenesis makes clear: the sign that the divine has not aban- 
doned human beings is that they are responsible for their own actions, always 
capable of choosing to single themselves out from the crowd and take the nar- 
row path of virtue. 

Similarly, a number of cherished cultural practices, particularly those sur- 
rounding family and honour-traditions, are called into question. Speculating 
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about Cain's marriage connected to reflecting on the deeper significance of 
names such as Seth and his son Enosh, Cain's brother and nephew. Chrysostom 
used exegetical traditions to pose questions that would place these characters 
into sharp relief, their stemming from the same stock being an obvious prob- 
lem that ‘made foreign’ the view that honour succeeded accorded to bloodline. 
Thus, ‘What is the meaning [of Seth's name]? follows with non-literal readings 
connecting Seth and his son to themes of salvation history like the transgres- 
sion of Adam and the resurrection of Christ. Chrysostom suggests, then, that 
all along, it is mindset that has composed the true lineage of honour, and so 
the true divine people. This provides an important window into Chrysostom's 
logic for selecting non-literal readings. 

By singling outa particular name or word, non-literal readings serve as mate- 
rial for totalized contrast within his definitions about what is true versus what is 
false. At several points, notably at the ends of discourses, Chrysostom explains 
‘true’ characteristics and qualities, such as ‘freedom’ or ‘death. These follow 
upon the exegetical discussions which have defamiliarized seemingly intimate 
or presupposed practices. In this Stenger's analysis of text-worlds provides 
the helpful categories of refamiliarization and defamiliarization. Chrysostom's 
take on death as 'truly' sleep alone, for instance, defamiliarizes this intimate 
and universal experience. His teaching is that the salvific economy of Christ has 
effected a historical change in the meaning of ‘death’ in light of the resurrec- 
tion, in which his audience is implied to share. Through exegesis of Gen 49-50, 
in which he relied on Eusebius of Caesarea’s Demonstration on the Gospel 8.1, 
the 'anticipatory' character of the text heightens this point, as Joseph's mourn- 
ing is not allayed even after speaking proleptically about salvation in Christ. 

"True freedom’ is related to the typology of Cham, Sem, and Japheth who sig- 
nify, respectively, those living in slavery, the Jews, and Gentle Christians. Their 
names have been made to stand for familiar, long-established historical con- 
structs. However, Chrysostom effectively dissolves his own typology by eschew- 
ing the idea that a particular race was destined to servitude. For even those in 
Cham's line, the Ninevites, famously fasted and repented in time for restoration. 
To accomplish this, Chrysostom demonstrates some revision of previous mod- 
els. Coming across the name ‘Nebrod’, he asks, ‘What does this mean, “opposed 
to God?"' Understood as opposed to God by the onomastic sources, Nebrod 
is actually aligned within the family of repentant, and so truly ‘free, persons. 
Exegetical traditions draw out aspects of these narratives that could serve the 
dialectic of familiarity and distance that Chrysostom created with his audience. 
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Chrysostom consistently drew upon traditions which create concord between 
biblical texts, yet this is accomplished most often as a pedagogical method 
and seldom as a stated skopos. While earlier apologists developed the con- 
cept of the 'symphonia' between Christian and classical Greek culture, biblical 
commentators championed this notion as an internal literary phenomenon, 
witnessing to the stability of history presided by divine providence. As a strat- 
egy for creating overlapping cognitive ‘text-worlds’ it served Chrysostom’s pur- 
poses. Explicit mention of the symphonia of Scripture, such as between Old and 
New Testaments or across the Old Testament itself, occurs only a few times 
in the Homilies on Genesis. Yet Chrysostom's intertextual method effectively 
reaches toward this ideal consistently throughout. It can work to clarify lin- 
guistic questions, such as when he juxtaposes the expression 'opening of the 
eyes' found across different parts of Genesis. Both occurrences of this expres- 
sion, Chrysostom shows, signify the act of understanding. It was found that 
some of these word-use juxtapositions derived from his exegetical training. For 
instance, like other Antiochenes, Chrysostom cites two Genesis texts in parallel 
to explain the meaning of the stars being 'placed' in the sky, and these Antioch- 
enes demonstrate remarkable consistency in clarifying what this verb ‘placed’ 
should not mean. Examples like the latter abound and prove the sharing of a 
common exegetical resource by which Theodore, Diodore, Eusebius of Emesa, 
and Chrysostom could give the exact same gloss on this 'placed' verb, the same 
parallel text, and the same explanation. 

But for Chrysostom, more often, the concern for symphonia frames the ques- 
tion itself, as when he asks why Scripture 'contradicts itself' at certain points. 
The points he brings up under this heading are developed extensively in other 
writings such as Eusebius of Emesa's Commentary on Genesis and Origen's hom- 
ilies. Often the same explanations are witnessed, such as Origen's and Chrysos- 
tom's referring to the providence over the human race in face of the problem 
of God resting in Gen 2,4 versus Christ saying that the Father is ‘still working” 
in John 5,17. Chrysostom reports this as a zetema, gesturing towards the shared 
scholastic culture of patristic biblical exegetes. Our case-study of Homily 37 on 
Genesis brings the concern for symphonia (one of the few places in the Homilies 
on Genesis where the term appears) to the fore in a systematic way throughout 
the discourse. Multiple exegetical questions address Scriptural internal contra- 
diction, but he goes a step beyond this and synchronizes traditions of biblical 
study with other text-worlds, such as the juxtaposition of biblical literature as 
‘deep’ versus pagan literature as shallow and ‘broad’ (the two are contradictory, 
then); alternatively, the providence of the creator (appeal to which solves the 
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potential textual contradictions) is 'contrary' to human understanding, extend- 
ing his promise even through the family of a refugee. Exegetical traditions 
thereby undergirded his construction of a hierarchy in which the audience was 
expected to make value judgements, such as between pagan and Christian lit- 
erature, or the practice of almsgiving versus public displays of wealth. 

Considering whether Chrysostom used testimonia traditions extends our 
understanding of the pedagogical concern for symphonia and returns to the 
question of his evaluative process to legitimate non-literal readings. With 
Ephrem the Syrian (and to the best of our knowledge, no other available patris- 
tic work), Chrysostom shared the textual construction that made Sodom and 
Gomorrah into a case where the divine acts in accordance with what we know 
is just: he investigated the situation before announcing a verdict. The pre- 
cise application of the same four biblical texts to the same pericope and the 
judiciary skopos speak towards a more experiential aspect of symphonia, that 
between bible and life. Similarly, a common citation framework of texts from 
Deuteronomy, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah, witnessed across several different early 
Christian authors and literary genres, upholds the notion that the bible does 
not teach that children suffer for the sake of their parent's sins. But Chrysos- 
tom appears unique in applying this framework to harmonize with the problem 
of Canaan’s curse. Again, the presentation of a value judgement on his father 
Cham as incontinent is the result. Chrysostom presents multiple 'spaces' in 
which the texts and their question resonate with various other moral and liter- 
ary quandaries, such as the superfluous addition of names and the publication 
ofa patriarch's mistake. Textual knowledge, aided by exegetical tradition, opens 
onto different levels of the same question of moral autonomy. 

His innovation from within this web lies in the way he applied text-referent 
traditions to new problems and biblical texts. Since we were able to view the use 
of this testimonium tradition regarding generational sin in its context, Chrysos- 
tom's innovative take was only one among several other exegetical traditions 
at work in the same homily. He connects this tradition, for instance, with the 
typology of the sons of Noah and his use of Origen's Scholia for explaining some 
details regarding the wine and enumeration of family members. Concordance, 
then, functioned to instate Chrysostom's intended ethical teaching and confirm 
his non-literal interpretations with the creation of parallel images. 

In this vein, he changed an obscurity about the bowing of Joseph's parents 
known by Diodore and Eusebius (‘To whom? they asked) to a potential con- 
tradiction regarding the efficacy of Joseph's dream— Chrysostom raised the 
possibility that this was unfulfilled prophecy. Precisely this notion of anticipa- 
tory speech, then, recurs throughout the homily, showing how the ‘faith’ spoken 
of in Hebrews n is exemplified by the bowing of Jacob's parents. It also sets up 
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the exposition of the Blessing of Jacob (Gen 49) for which Chrysostom used a 
non-Antiochene source, Eusebius of Caesarea, to create a systematic typology. 
This rather dense tissue of traditions shows us that Chrysostom could revise 
Antiochene traditions as suited his aims, and that the result enabled him to 
create coherence with his ensuing exploration of non-literal exegesis. Typol- 
ogy is often reinforced by concordance within the biblical text. So, Eusebius 
of Caesarea's typology of Gen 49 finds warrant for Chrysostom because 'the 
vine’ in 49,11 may accord with John 15,1 where Christ self-identifies as ‘the vine’. 
But other aspects of this non-literal reading, such as the ‘white teeth’, are not 
argued intertextually; they are supplied by Eusebius. In such moments, it is 
the tradition that determines Chrysostom's exegetical choices. So too Chrysos- 
tom adapts an allegory of light’ developed in Didymus and Origen, which they 
supported with concordance between Gen 1,3, John 1,9, and Rom 13,13, the last 
clearly conveying the ethical import because Paul recommends his readers to 
walk as 'children of the light. Whereas they viewed the 'darkness' of creation as 
the ‘devil’ or ‘ignorance’, Chrysostom used the same three text referents to say 
that this darkness is ‘error’, specifically the error of holding that the creation 
comes from pre-existent matter. He thereby used an Alexandrian allegorical 
tradition, based in concordance, to advance his own teaching. Diodore explic- 
itly denounced this idea as ‘allegory’, just as he had the Eusebian typology of 
Gen 49. 


3 Creating Non-literal Readings from Traditions of Name-and 
Word-Depth Study 


In histypologies and onomastic interpretations, John Chrysostom departs from 
his Antiochene milieu. Thus, to accurately describe Chrysostom's experience of 
interpretation, we must account for three things. First, the fact that the name 
is the gateway. Second, that this knowledge is provided and warranted through 
tradition. Third, that Chrysostom strove to connect these meanings with other 
exegetical maneuvers in the context of the discourse by creating a fluid but 
hierarchical evaluative framework. 

If Origen's method for evaluating the appropriateness of a non-literal read- 
ing included the identification of philological parallels, John Chrysostom may 
be said to share this methodology insofar as he was guided by previous tra- 
ditions. Chrysostom discerned which ideas and words from previous tradi- 
tions could be used to unite or corroborate the skopos of a discourse. 'A single 
idea, writes Rousseau about Chrysostom, 'dominates an extended address; an 
address nevertheless held carefully together by constant repetitions and cross- 
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references’* What is remarkable about this pattern in Chrysostom's Homilies 
on Genesis is that traditions of text-referent are themselves the basis for the 
provision of parallels that construct non-literal meanings. 

We see this especially with his use of onomastic traditions. The text-referent 
of Noah as ‘rest’ (not righteous") provides Chrysostom with a key word absent 
from the Genesis text but that can be searched out elsewhere in Scripture, lead- 
ing to his identification of ‘rest’ in a rare variant of Job 3,23, where ‘death is rest 
for a man’. With Didymus Chrysostom allegorizes this death to be the curse 
of Adam (warranted by the text: ‘You shall surely die, warns God) which is 
labor and toil. The precision of these agreements demands a shared resource 
between the two authors. The same justification based on name-interpretation 
is found in his elaborate use of Eusebius of Ceasarea's Question to Stephen 
7 to explain the birth of Thamar's twins in Gen 37 as a detailed typology of 
the historical drama of the Church— God's true people—ceding first order to 
the Jews. Divine favor, in fact, rested on them first but only for a ‘little while’ 
Each interpretative move is based on historia of the text, such as the ‘little bit’ 
by which Zara's hand rises out of the birth canal first, only to be put back. 
But the initial impetus for committing to the typological reading comes from 
Eusebius—the onomastic tradition is not known before him, and the numer- 
ous linguistic parallels between he and Chrysostom are telling. It is Eusebius 
who provides Zara as meaning ‘rising’, and this messianic image is enough for 
Chrysostom to elaborate the entire interpretation in detail. 

Name interpretation was not an occasional practice of adornment but could 
substantiate the skopos throughout an entire homily. Taking up the meaning of 
‘Nod’ as ‘tossing’, Cain's vagabond condition, Chrysostom highlights in Homily 
19 on Genesis the meaning of other names and their importance. It leads to a 
reconsideration of the purpose of naming at the fundamental cultural level. 
Using the framework of natural law, exegetical traditions that reveal the depth 
of names show that the practice of naming children belongs to an even deeper 
moral and historical importance. What his audience considers as an honour- 
practice can be cast as an opportunity to express the same gratitude as Seth, 
whose name is a ‘memory’ of Adam and Abel, and whose son Enosh’s name 
‘invokes’ the Lord; similarly, ‘Enoch’ is ‘murkily’ ‘about’ the resurrection. Naid, 
in this sequence, is negatively interpreted to show the effects of a lineage gone 
awry. Thus, the exegetical traditions which supply the name-referent couples 
inspire a hierarchical-evaluative framework. 


4 Rousseau, ‘Homily and Exegesis’, 23. 
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4 Antiochene Debates about Non-literal Interpretations 


At several points, John Chrysostom adopted interpretations which Diodore 
explicitly deemed ‘allegorical’, and conversely, Chrysostom rejected interpreta- 
tions as ‘too philosophical’ that were Diodore's opinions. This calls for a revision 
of our understanding of Chrysostom as Diodore’s pupil. Based on this research, 
Chrysostom should be considered as an eclectic exegete, well-trained in Anti- 
ochene works, but who made consistent effort to incorporate a broad range of 
resources witnessed by Syrian and Alexandrian authors. 

Chapter 5 substantiated that to a considerable extent, Chrysostom was 
aware of questions-and-answers in the Commentary on Genesis by Eusebius 
of Emesa, and at many points, based on the surviving material, Diodore and 
Chrysostom go different directions from this common source. At the same time, 
however, a considerable collection of other cases exhibits total independence 
from and contradiction to Diodore and Eusebius. The most interesting point 
for our considerations emerges from the comparison of Diodore, Eusebius of 
Emesa, Eusebius of Caesarea, and Diodore on Gen 49. There, it is clear that the 
Emesene and Diodore know the Caesarean's readings but reject most of them, 
restricting Christological referents to only two verses. Chrysostom was, with the 
support of a known resource, willing to say more, that the whole pericope was 
spoken ‘about Christ”. 

This expression ‘about’ (nepi) acquires a technical meaning for Greek 
exegetes, as they identified problematic readings by denying that they could 
be 'about' a subject absent from the text, such as Theodore denying that Micah 
5 was 'about' Christ and Chrysostom affirming that it was, in fact, 'about' him. 
It was a debate about which points in the text could be validated as either the 
change of a skopos or the addition of a skopos in a layered reading. Chrysos- 
tom's distinction from his contemporary Antiochene authors is his willingness, 
in practice, to determine ecclesiological, moral, and Christological referents 
over an extended pericope. His non-literal readings follow directly upon texts 
that receive literal readings, making it seem difficult to determine the reason 
behind his change of the skopos. Chrysostom included non-literal readings 
at the points where he clearly has the resources to make these distinctions. 
Such resources provided intra-biblical connections and ethical and theological 
themes to incorporate into his discourse. For instance, Jacob's deathbed bow- 
ing as prophecy is related to Gen 49 as anticipatory speech, and these in turn 
reflect back upon Jacob's actual death scene in which his son weeps in anticipa- 
tion of Christ overcoming death—of which *we' know the benefit. This returns 
us to the integrality of rhetoric and exegesis. Chrysostom’s non-literal readings 
are always adduced for their value as text-images in his task of leading souls 
according to what he viewed as the teachings of the Church. 
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Chrysostom regularly presented exegetical traditions to his audience be- 
cause he believed in the reciprocal relation of knowledge and ethics. The 
knowledge that certain figures, characters, images of the Old Testament could 
be viewed in a figurative, salvation-historical dimension supported his parae- 
netical elements by which he sought to instill his understanding of Christian 
identity. By presenting his teachings as a search for treasure, he urges the reader 
to consider the Divine authorship of history, which is reflected and made acces- 
sible to the reader by the language of the bible, and tiny words like names and 
places especially could lead one to perceive this providence. By invoking the 
precision and economic effectiveness of previously developed ideas, Chrysos- 
tom creates a dialogical space for the reader to consider the physical objects 
around him as spiritual because even their names may be invested with typo- 
logical significance. For Chrysostom, this connection is intelligible because it 
is manifest in the bible itself, especially through the prominence in the Old 
Testament of etiological narrative. He presupposes a continuity of the physical 
universe, that seen both in text and in world, as the arena in which the Creator 
was incarnated for the sake of showing a higher—or deeper—ethical plane on 
which to act. From here he can place the reader's spiritual path into evaluative 
relationship with that of the biblical heroes and create qualitative hierarchies 
spanning between both worlds. His experience as an interpreter is dictated by 
this need. To view Chrysostom’s art in its full dimensions, his dialogical revision 
of previous exegetical models provides a perspective on his concerted effort to 
bring the developed resources of biblical science of his epoch to bear for his 
audience's benefit. 
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Occurrences of Zymmya and Anopta in the Homilies 


on Genesís 


This table accompanies primarily Chapter 3. Its aim is not to provide a full parallel 


apparatus to Chrysostom’s ‘questions, naming every text where similar questions occur, 


but to show that Chrysostom’s ‘questions’ do, in fact, parallel at least one other patristic 


work. I was unable to find a relevant parallel to Question 22. 


Case In Gen. hom. Biblical ^ Chrysostom's ‘Ques- English translation Parallelia 

number (PG;trans. text tions' (modified) 
FOC) 

1 2.2 (PG 1,1 Ev dpyñ ..."A&ov évrad0a — In the beginning ... To Ambrosiaster, 
53.27; FOC dtarophoat, TIvos Évexev pose a question here: QVNT 3.11 
74.31) 6 maxdpios odtog npoph- ^ why did this blessed (CSEL 50.21) 

ns, META TOMAS Ücvepov prophet, born many gen- 
yeveds yeyovws, tadto erations later, put this to 
Mi excidetou. us? 

2 9.3-4 (PG Gn 127 AM’ évrad0a emtpdovtat ` Now on this matter Origen, Phil. 14 
53.78; FOC Hety "EMmves AÉVOVTES, pagans make a rejoinder (SC 302.406- 
7420-121) ct oùx dANOy¢ ó Aópoc to us with the claim that 412) 

edpioxeta où yàp dpyo- the truth of the sentence 
pev TOV npiwv wadarep is not found; we do not, 
ónécyeto, AM’ opd Ou in fact, control the wild 
Äpxel... AM’ ¿TÌ to npo- beasts, as was promised, 
xeluevoy Gea náv but they control us ... 
ETAVIMMEN. but let us return to the 
question posed before. 

B 10.7 (PG Gn2,3-  Tiodv fer Tò Evreößev What, then, is the ques- Origen, Hom. 
53.89 FOC Jn5,17 &vaxünrov ui Cre got; tion that arises for us at Num. 23.4 
74.139) Tis delas Ipapns evraöda this point? While Sacred (GCs 30.216); 

Agyovons, ott XATÉTOU- Scripture in this pas- Methodius, 
gev 6 Ocóc and tv Épywv sage says that God rested Conu. 9.1 
avtod, ev tots Evoryye- from his works, in the (SC 95.266); 
Alors ó XplaTOS mon, ó Gospels Christ says, My Eusebius of 
Tlatýp pov Ews dot goud. father is atworkup until Caesarea, 
Cera, xdyw Epydlouaı. Où now and I am at work. Comm. Ps. 
Soxel ex hs npopopästav Does there not seem (PG 23.168) 
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from the sequence of the 
expressions to be some 
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Case In Gen. hom. Biblical ` Chrysostom's ‘Ques- English translation Parallelia 
number (pe: trans, text tions’ (modified) 
FOC) 
contradiction in what is 
said? 
4 12.1 (PG Gn 2,4 "Atov évtadOa Enthoot It is worth enquiring Philo Q. 
53.99; FOC tivog Évexev BiBAov obvii» at this point why it is Gen. 14 (OPA 
74458) xaXeî odpavod te xol yf] ^ he calls it the book of 33.41-42); Ori- 
xaitot rod Erepa tfc heaven and earth inview gen, Cat. 191 
BißAov nepiexodonc, xol ofthe fact that the book (TEG 1133) 
dDaoxodons nds xai wept contains many other Theodore?, 
ETEPWV mAetóvov things and teaches us Cat. 190 (TEG 
about a greater number 1132) 
of other matters 
5 14.4 (PG Gn 2,16- Kal of Sa pëv, Bn Tov- Iam aware that this Basil of Cae- 
53.115; FOC 17 OpvAAyTOv Zon TOOTO TO question about the tree sarea, Quod 
74.188) mpl tod údov cuo, is commonly debated, deos 9 (PG 
xat Ott TOMO! TAV dmopo- and that many peo- 31.348); Titus 
YUAAKTWS põeyyopévwv ple inclined to speak of Bostra, 
And tod dvOpomou éri tov ` incautiously endeavor C. Man. 3.7 
Oedv Hy aitlav nerdyeıv to shift the blame from ` (ccsc 82.251) 
emtyetpodat, Kal AÉVEL human beings to God, 
Toluot: Tivos yàp Evexev presuming to ask, why 
&8(8ou adT® Thv EvtoAny ` on earth did he give 
elöwg ott napaßnoeraı;xal him the instruction in 
rdv, Sia th yàp TÒ EVAov the knowledge that he 
mpocécate yeveodoı ev would infringe it? And 
TH rapadelow; xal tod again, Why did he order 
tepa. the tree to be in the gar- 
den? And many others. 
6 16.2 (PG Gn 3,1 AM’ tows evtatOa čaro- Perhaps some may raise Ambrosiaster, 
53.127; FOC pycetev dv vic, xal pae a difficulty to find out if Quaest. 31 
74.209) Enrhoetev, el xal tò piov wild animals also shared (CSEL 50.58- 
AOYOU petetyev power of speech. 60); Diodore, 
Coisl. 106 
(CCSG 15.108- 
109) 
m 16.5 (PG Gn37 Ziyya péyiotov nutv At this point a very Acacius, 
53.131; FOC Evreüdev tixtetat, Greg important question Coisl. 108b's 
74.216) Tewyy breoxöunv TH úpe- arises, which I promised (CCSG 15.12); 


tépa dynn. Aucaiws yàp 
dv «tc Epotto, tive ioydv 

elye tò údov Exelvo, dote 
mv SE adtod Bp&cıv tod¢ 


you, my dear people, yes- 
terday to deal with. What 
I mean is that someone 
could rightly ask what 


Diodore, 
Coisl. 109 
(CCSG 15.113); 
Theodore, 
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(cont.) 
Case In Gen. hom. Biblical ^ Chrysostom's ‘Ques- English translation Parallelia 
number (PG;trans. text tions' (modified) 
FOC) 
dpBaAuods adtayv Stavoi- particular quality wasit  Coisl. no 
tar which that tree had that (ccsG 15.115) 
resulted in the opening 
of their eyes from eating 
it 
8 16.5 (PG Gn 3,7 Td auto dv einornev Kal We would make the Titus, C. Man. 
53.132; FOC nepi tod étépou Sythuatog same point in regard 3.23 (CCSG 
74.218) tod Evreüßev dvaxüntov- to the other question 82.277-278); 
toc. Paci yap" Ad ti TÒ that arises at this stage. ^ Eusebius Em, 
vdov yvwotdv xaAod xal — Thatis, they ask, Why Comm. Gen. 
Townpod xadeitaı; was it called the tree of 20j (TEG 15.66) 
the knowledge of good 
and evil? 
9 17.9 (PG53. 2,17-3,4  AMa ruv Hiv Erepov At this point, however,a Origen, Cat. 
147; FOC Gmc évred0ev tixtetat further question arises 475 (TEG 
74.244) … pnoiv 6 Osóç: Hi dv for us ... God says, On the 1.303); Euse- 
Xuépg paynte an’ adtod, day you eat from it you bius Em., 
Savatw anodaveiode Sei- will truly die, yet they are Comm. Gen. 
xvovtat de Ghoavteç perà shown living fora great 15d (TEG 15.50) 
THY napaxoyv, xai tò tfc number of years after 
Bpwoews uetaoyeiv, noA- the disobedience and 
A@y Erën apıduov. Toto tasting the food. This 
done pev &rAQc tots ët seems to pose a problem 
moAalwg évruyxdvouot toi for those who read the 
éyreuuévois Exew čhtyoiv subject matter superfi- 
TWO. cially. 
10 18.3 (PG Gn 3,22- Ei ðe qıç BovAorto neplep- If, however, someone Eusebius of 
53.151; FOC 23 yos Qv Enteîv, Sia ti EVAov of a meddling nature Emesa, Comm. 
82.8) Lang eradeito, uavOavetw should enquire why it Gen. 20a-b 
uy navra petà dxpiBelas was called the tree of (TEG15.58) 
toic olxeloıg Aoyıcnois life, let him learn that 
dxohovBoûvra düvao Bot it was not possible for 
Tov Avdpwrrov xal tà rof ` human beings to discern 
Oeoû Epya natontedew. all God’s works precisely 
by following their rea- 
soning. 
n 24.6 (PG Gn7,2-3 Tv dE Étepov yuivava- Now another question Eusebius Em. 
53.213; FOC xonte (nue Tiöyynote raises its head for us: ap. Proc. (GCS 
82.117) ATÒ LEV TOV Anaddiptwv why on earth washeto NF 22.202); 


800 800, and dE tAv xala- 


take the unclean ani- 


Didymus, In 
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(cont.) 
Case In Gen. hom. Biblical ` Chrysostom's ‘Ques- English translation Parallelia 
number (pe: trans, text tions’ (modified) 
FOC) 
PÔV entäentd;...ITIoMoi mals two by two, but the Gen. 181-185 
yàp TOMA "Ep ToùTwv clean seven by seven? ... (SC 244.92-98) 
HUBoAoyoat ... many people give many 
fanciful interpretations 
12 25.2 (PG Gn 7,6 AM’ tows dv tiç padety But perhaps someone Origen, Cath. 
53.220; FOC émiéntoet, tivos ëvexev might be anxious to find in Ps. 413-21 
82.128) einwv, 'Exatóv elxoot £j out why God had said, (TU 183.16- 
&ovrat ai juépat AUTOY, They will have a lifeof120 18); Ephrem, 
xoi ATOYVELAQUEVOS years, and promised to Comm. Gen. 
tooadta naxpoduuyoew, show longsuffering for CSCO 60,19- 
TPO THS TOUTwWYV ovur-  thatlengthoftime,and 30; Henana 
pwcews thv TavwArEpiav yet before the comple- apud Iso- 
inhyaye. tion of that time brought dad v1, 4 (123) 
on the disaster. 
13 26.4 (PG Gn 8,8-9 "A&tov évtadOa Stepev- It is worth examining Anonymous, 
53.235; FOC voa Ta tc àvwTtTépw at this point how previ- Cat. 732 (TEG 
82.153) &imoóca y Ayla Tpagn, ously Sacred Scripture 2.145-146) 
ötı ai xepañai Tv dpéwv said that the mountain 
apoyo, vdv gott, ott peaks had become vis- 
ody evpotca ý nepiotepà ible, but now says that 
Avanauaw dméotpEpe the dove found nowhere 
Tpóc adTOV Eig THV vie, to rest and came back to 
tov, bt. Tò SSwp Hv éni nâv him in the ark, because 
TÒ TPOCWTOV THS e, water covered the whole 
face of the earth. 
14 28.4 (PG Gn 9,18  ’AËtov evraöda Docäoot, It is worth enquiringat ^ Origen, 
53.256; FOC TIvog Evexev TOV TOLOV this point why, in men. ` Coísl.160 
82.191) viðv Tod Nôe uynuo- tioning three sons of (CCSG 15.156- 
vedoaca ý Bela Tpagy Noah, scripture adds 157) 
ényaye ... Tivoc obv … why therefore does 
Évexev éneovyur|varco xoi it recall and add that 
mpocéOnxev, ötı Xdu GE jy Cham was the father of 
narmp toi Xavaáy; Canaan? 
15 28.4 (PG Gn 918 AM’ evreüdev huv náv At this point, however, Origen, Coisl. 
53.257; FOC Erepov tixtetat ma, another question arises 160 (CCSG) 
FOC 82.192) TÒ ToAvIPUMyToOV Exetvo for us, that wellknown ` 15.156—157) 


xoi TAVTAXOÙ TEPLPEPO- 
pevoy, Tivos Evexev TOD 
TATPÔS CLLLOTOVTOS Ó VIO 
THY xaTdpay SEXETOLL; 


one that is bandied 
about everywhere: why 
does the son receive the 
curse when it is the 
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(cont.) 

Case In Gen. hom. Biblical ^ Chrysostom's ‘Ques- English translation Parallelia 

number (PG;trans. text tions' (modified) 

FOC) 
father who is guilty of 
sin? 

16 29.3 (PG Gn 9,20- a’ &krov Sytijcat eivdv Itis worth enquiring Origen, Cat. 
53.264;FOC 21 adrès éEmôpe Tò putov, ý whether he personally 783 (TEG 
82.204) dvwbev xoi EE dene Hv invented the growing of ` 2.175); Bas. 

Tt par Sev ... uy) LEVTOL crops at this stage, orif ^ C. Dejej.1.5 
yvopıpov elvaı tod purod this was the result of cre- (PG 31169); 
THY ON ation right from the very Eusebius Em. 
outset … yet the useful- Cat. 781 (TEG 
ness of crop-growing was 2.174) 
hardly known. 

17 29.6 (PG Gn 9,25 [dod epPdoape eis to Lo, we have come tothe Origen, 
53.269; FOC Oma tò navtayoð nepi- question mooted on Coisl. 160 
82.212-213) pEpôpevov. Toy yàp all sides: you can hear (CCSG 15456); 

gotw dxoücot Aeyóvtwv: lots of people asking, Cels. 8.40 
TIvog ÉVEXEV, Tod TATPOS Why is it that, though (SVC 54.554); 
NMAPTYXOTOG, nal THY the father was at faultin ^ Bas. C., Ep. 
youvwow &&ayyellavrog, 6 publicizing his parents 223.4 (11135); 
Toc THY xat&pav Séyetat nakedness, it isthe son Ambrosiaster, 
… Kal SEXEODE THY Tow- who bears the curse?... QVNT14.3 
tov Avow... "Ott yàp oŭte Heed the solution ofthe (CSEL 50.40) 
TATEPES ntp TÉXVWV, ote problem... Parents are 
TÉXVA ónép TaTEpwv Siem not punished for their 
diddacw children, nor children for 

their parents 

18 31.3 (PG Gn 11,31- "Td0b yàp év rpootuiols Note, in fact, right in the Eusebius of 
53.285;FOC Ac7,2, Bonet hpa elvat Zu toils beginning there seems Emesa, Comm. 
82.242) 4 eipnuévois ... Tod Mwü- to be a question in the Gen. 1,31 (TEG 


géwç Aéyw, elnövrog, ott 
"EAaße Odppa tov Appa 
xai tov Naywp, xai E&y- 
yayev Ex yc XaAdalwv … 
Etépavos tyxwpidtwy ... 
O sx tis dölng Sp cà 
natpl yuav ABoadu dvrı Ev 
Meconotauia, npiv ÿ xato- 
xioa adtov Ev Kappav … 
Ti odv Eotıy; Evavrıodtau 
Zou h Bela Tag: 


words used ... Moses, I 
mean, says, Tharra took 
Abram and Nachor and 
led them from the land 
of Chaldea ... Stephen 
praising ... The God of 
glory appeared to our 
father Abraham when 

he was in Mesopotamia 
before he settled in Char- 
raan ... So what does that 
mean? Is Sacred Scrip- 
ture contradicting itself? 


15.106) 
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(cont.) 
Case In Gen. hom. Biblical ` Chrysostom's ‘Ques- English translation Parallelia 
number (pe: trans, text tions’ (modified) 
FOC) 
19 35.4 (PG Gni4u- AM’ tows evtadOa dv ce ` Perhaps at this point, Origen apud 
53.326; FOC 13 EnThoers: tivo Evexev however, someone might Procopius, 
82.312) uôvos TAY Ev Xo8ópotc wonder, Why was it that ^ Ecl. Gen. ad 
Tepevyotwy ó Sixatog Aut the just man Lot, alone 13,7 (GCS NF 
eis THY aiypadwoiav dë. of the fugitives from 22.244) 
yetat; Sodom, was taken into 
captivity? 
20 37-3 (PG Gn1516 AM’ évtadOa äu tig diano- At this point someone ChronQ apud 
53.346; FOC pycEle TAS vexvpoxócio ETH may raise the difficulty ` Procopius Ecl. 
82.347) Zon 8ovAeüety adtovs, of how he said they Gen. ad 
xaitot ovde TA ion Tov- would be slaves for ‘400 15,5 (GCS NF 
TWV NENOWKÖTWV AUTAV years’ whereas in fact 22.252-253) 
eis mv Alyum tov. they spent not even half 
that time in Egypt 
21 44.4 (PG Gn 19,31- ... TH State, tt öAwg ... The just man was Origen, Cat. 
54.41; FOC 32 o)x Het To Yeyovóc; AA completely unaware 1152 (TEG 
82.465) TAAV ETEPOV AvAKUTTEL of what happened. Still 3.161) Euse- 
Gro tò ths weOys. Act another question, how- bius Em. Cat. 
yàp navra GtepeuvácOot ever, arises in the case of 1158 (TEG 3) 
intoxication. It is neces- 
sary to study everything 
carefully 
22 494 (PG Gn25,21 “Ev toto me@tov dEtov One question is worth 
54-445; FOC Syrhoat, tivo Evexev, Blou raising initially: if she 
87.44) oco Savpactod xal aùth, and her husband were 
xai ó àvijp äre, xoi conspicuous for their 
NOMS TS SWpPOTUVNS good life and both con- 
&upotepot emtrerovpevot, cerned for a very chaste 
cxeipo Hy; living, why was she bar- 
ren? 
23 67.1 (PG Gn AM’ evtadOa edxatows At this point, however, Origen, Cat. 
54.572; FOC 48,18— Sythoetev dv oe, tivos someone may inquire 2108 (TEG 
87.) 22 ÉVEXEV OIKEIWOAMEVOS TO why, after claiming the 4.342); Euse- 
yeyevwuévov, ó petà tadta deed for himself, he bius Em. 
VEMwv dıatatteodaı, dvd- would later make his will Comm. Gen. 
YPATTOV THV XAT’ ATV and record initan accu- 157 (TEG 
moweitaıxarmyoplav; Oùy sation against them. Far 15168) 


Zouré évavttoüpevoc Ó 
Sixatog, dA Setxvde TO 
MHEPOY adtod Tig yvayns 


from being inconsistent 
the good man showed 
the mildness of his man- 
ner in acting against his 
inclination ... 


APPENDIX 2 


Sample Biblical Noun Glosses According to 'Habit 


in Late Antique Christian Authors 


Author (reference) Biblical ^ Biblical term Gloss 
text 
Basil (GCS NF 2.43-44) Gen16 Firmament (tod The things excelling in 
OTEPEWUATOS) strength (tv xat’ ioxdv 
bmepBadovtwv) 
Basil (GCs NF 2.76) Gen1u— Seeds (onépyata) Weeds (Qvi) 
12 
Diodore (CCSG 6.29) Ps5,4 Initially (pot) Haste (tò t&yoc) 
Diodore (ccs 6.52) Ps 9,2 I tell (öwyyyoouaı) Those rejoicing (oi edyapt- 
OTOÛVTES) 
Diodore (ccsG 6.286) Ps 47,5 Kings (Baoıdeis) Powers (Svvatotc) 
Diodore (ccsG 6.288) Ps47,9 Ages (aidvas) Temporary times (Tà npö- 
BEN 
Diodore (STAAB 104) Romni2 Fullness (rAñ- Fulfilling righteousness 
popa) and piety (Tò nenànpwpévov 
eboeßelas xal deoyvwalas) 
Chrys. (SC 304.134) Isa 2,8 Abominations Idols (etSwAc) 
(BdeAvy per) 
Chrys. (HM 1.65a) Isa 714; Ps Young ones Virgins (rap8évot) 
148,12 (veavioxot) 
Origen (PG 12.397b) Lev 1,2 Gifts (SGpa) Sacrifices (voia) 
Theodore (CCSG 15.281) Gen 49,1 Wine (ovo) Punishments and death 


(tiuwplas xal rope Bavdtous) 
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